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CHAP. N. 
Of IN IA, with the Empire of the 


Great Mogul. 


HE vaſt Tract of Land we are now 
entring is what we uſually call the 
Eaſt Indies, comprehending the Pe- 


nin ſulas on cach Side the Ganges, and 

Indaſtan, or the Great Mogul's Empire. Some 
indeed have included China and Japan under 
the general Name of the Eaſt- Indies, but we 
chuſe to follow the common Acceptation, which 
is likewiſe agreeable to the Diviſion of the beſt 
Geographers. The two Peninſulas, which are 
properly call'd India, are divided into à great 
Vol. III. N'. XXIX. B many 
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many Kingdoms, the chief of which on this 
Side the Ganges are thoſe of Decan, Viſapour, 
Malabar, Orixa, Golconda, and Narfinga and 
Biſnagar on the Coaſt of Cormandel. On the 
other Side of the Ganges are the Kingdoms of 
Za, Pegu, Arracan, Achem, Tonquin, Lao, Co- 
chinchina, Cambodia or Camboia, Siam, Malacca, 
and ſeveral others, of which we have little 
Knowledge. The Northern Parts of India are 
pretty temperate, but the Southern Parts are ſub- 
ect to IIcats which would be intolerable, were 


1t not for the fix*d Seaſons of Rain and Wind 


with which the Countries lying in the Torrid 
Zone are cool'd and refreſh'd. Theſe regular 
Winds on the Coaſts of India, which the Sca- 
men call Mex/cons, are obſerv'd to blow con- 
itantly fix Months one Way, and ſix Months 
another; namely, from pril to Oftober, or 
thereabouts, they blow from the South- Weſt, 
and fron; October to April from the North-Eaſt, 
only varying now and then a Point or two on 
either Side. The Shifting of theſe contrary 
Winds, which is call'd the Breaking up of the 
AMenſcons, is uſually attended with violent Storms 
or Hurricanes, ſuch as we very ſeldom expe- 
rience in this Part of the World, and which 
render the Navigation of the Indian Scas very 
dangerous at that Time of the Year. Beſides 
theſe periodical Winds they have Land and Sea 
Breezes, which ſhift once in twelve Hours, ex- 
cept the Monſoons are violent, for then the 
Breezes give way to the Tempcitt; and it is 
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theſe Sea Breezes that are ſo refreſhing to the 
Southern Parts of India. During the rainy 
Seaſon, which continues ſeveral Months, the 
Clouds that obſcure the Heavens defend the Na- 
tives from the ſcorching Sun. The reſt of the 
Vear they enjoy a pure and ſerene Sky, free 
from Storms and Hurricanes, and fuch as ow 
Climate does not afford us. The Trees and 
Plants retain a perpetual Verdure, and ripe 
Fruits and Bloſſoms of one Kind or other are 
to be ſeen throughout the Tear; ſo that the 
Sight, the Taſte, and the Smell, are conſtantly 
regaled in their delicious Gardens. 

Having mention'd the Menſccus, it may not 
be amiſs, before we proceed farther, to enquire 
into the Reaſon of that extraordinary Phæno- 
menon. The Cauſe then of theſe periodical 
Winds is owing to the Courſe of the Sun 
Northward of the Equator one half of the Year, 
and Southward the other, While he paſſes 
through the ſix Northern Signs of the Ecliptic, 
the vaſt Countries of Arabia, Perſia, India, and 
China, are heated, and reflect great Quantities 
of the Solar Rays into the Regions of the am- 
bient Atmoſphere, by which means it becomes 
very much rarified, and has its Equilibrium of 
courſe deftroy'd; to reſtore which, the Air 
from the Equatorial Parts, where it 1s cooler, 
as well as from the colder Northern Climes, 
muſt neceſſarily have a Tendency or Motion 
towards thoſe Parts, and fo produces the Mon- 
ſoons for the firſt ſix Months, during which 

B 2 Time 
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Time the Heat of thoſe Countries is greateſt. 
Then for the other ſix Months, the Sun tra- 
verſing the Ocean and Countries towards the 
Southern Tropic, the Air over thoſe Parts is 
moſt heated, and conſequently the Equatorial 
Air alters its Courſe, or the Winds veer about, 
and blow upon the oppoſite Points of the Com- 
pals. 

To account for another Phænomenon, viz. 
the General Trade Winds, which do not ſhift as 
the Monſoons do, but blow continually the 
fame Way, we muſt conſider, that Heat, by 
rariſying the Air, makes it lighter in ſome 
Places than it is in others, and Cold by conden- 
fing it makes it heavier. Hence it is, that in 
the Torrid Zone, the Air, being more rarified 
by the Rays of the Sun, is much lighter than 
in other Parts of the Atmoſphere, and moſt of 
over the Equatorial Parts of the Earth. Now 
as the Parts moſt rarified are continually ſhift- 
ing towards the Weſt, by the Earth's diurnal 
Rotation Eaſtward, it follows, that thoſe Parts 
of the Air which Je on the Weſt Side of the 
Point of greateſt Rarefaction, and flow to meet 
it, have leſs Motion than the Parts on the Eaſt 
of the ſaid Point, which follow it; and there- 
fore the Motion of the Eaſtern Air would pre- 
vail againſt that of the Weſtern, and ſo gene- 


rate a perpetual] Eaſt Wind, if this were all the 
Effect of that Rarefation. But as all the Parts 


of the Atmoſphere are greatly rarified over the 
Equator, and thoſe about the Poles are greatly 


Con- 
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condenſed by extreme Cold, this heavier Air 
from each Pole is conſtantly flowing towards 
the Equator, to reſtore the Balance deſtroy'd by 
the Rarefaction and Levity of the Air over 
thoſe Regions. This being the Caſe, it is eaſy 
to conceive, that by a Compoſition of the two 
Directions of the Air from the Eaft and North, 
a conſtant North-Eaſt Wind will be generated 
in the Northern Hemiſphere, as the two Di- 
rections from the Eaſt and South will produce 
a conſtant South-Eaſt Wind in the Southern 
Hemiſphere, to a certain Diſtance on each Side 
the Equator. And this Hypotheſis we find to 
be verified in the General Trade- Winds, which 
blow conſtantly from the North-Eaſt and South- 
Eaſt to about thirty Degrees on each Side the 
Line, where the Parts are over the open Ocean, 
and not affected with the Reflection of the Se- 
lar Rays from the heated Surface of the Land; 
for in that Caſe the Air over the Sta being 
cooler ſets in upon the Land, as on the Coalt 
of Guinea, and in other Parts of the Torrid 
Zone“. 


* Mr. Clare, in his Motion the other an Ifland rarify- 
of Fluids, very prettily illa- ing the Air above it. Then 
ſtrates this Matter by the fol- holding a Candle over the 
lowing Experiment. In the cold Water, blow it out, 
Middle of a wide -Diſh or and the Smoke will be ſeen 
Veſſel of Water let there to move towards the warm 
be placed a Water-Plate Plate, and, riſing over it, 
fill'd with warm Water; the will ſhew the Courſe of the 
firſt will repreſent the Ocean, Air from Sea to Land. If 
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From what has been ſaid it is reaſonable to 
conclude, that fince fo large a Portion of the 
Atmoſphere as is over the Torrid Zone, and 
Parts about it, is in ſuch continual Agitation 
and alternate Motion, thoſe Agitations in an 
elaſtic Fluid (as the Air is known to be) muft 
extend every Way to a great Diftance, and pro- 
duce Effects of the ſame Kind in a various Man- 
ner; by which means the Air in all other La- 
titudes and Climates will be more or leſs di- 
ſturb'd, and have a perpetual Tendency to Mo- 
tion in various Directions, depending on the 
Situation of Countries, the Degrees of Heat 
and Cold in the Climate, the Poſition of Hills, 
Vales, Sc. beſides what may be owing to the 
Accenſion and Exploſion of Meteors, the Erup- 
tion of ſubterranean Air, and many other Cau- 
ſes. This may give us a general Idea of the 
Origin of thoſe variable Winds that we expe- 
rience in our own Iſland, which blow ſometimes 
one way, ſometimes another, are now boiſterous, 
now huſh'd, without any Regularity, either as 
to Time or Place. Navigators do not find the 
Winds variable in the great Pacific, Atlantic, 
and Etbiopic Oceans till they are about thirty 
Degrees diſtant from the Equator. 

From theſe Obſervations, which the mention 
of the Monſoons on the Coaſts of India ſeem' d 


the ambient Water be ing Wick of a Candle held 
warm d, the Plate fill'd with over the Plate, the contrary 


cold Water, and the ſmoak- will happen. 


naturally 
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naturally to introduce, we now proceed to con- 
ſider the moſt remarkable Productions of the 
Country, inning with thoſe that belong to 
the Mineral Kingdom. 


Foss 118. 


O F all the Bodics of this Claſs that the Indies 

afford, the Diamond deſervedly claims our 
firſt Attention, as it exceeds all other Gems in 
Value, Hardneſs, and Luſtre. The Diamond, 
in its moſt perfect State, is clear and pellucid 
as the pureſt Water, and is eminently diſtin- 
guiſh'ꝰd from all other Subſtances, by its vivid 
Splendor and the Brightneſs of its Reflexions. 
However, it is not unfrequently found tinged 
with a yellowiſh, bluerſh, reddiſh, and ſome- 
times a greeniſh Caft, by the accidental Mix- 
ture of fome metalline Particles; but the Tinges 
are uſually flight, and in theſe States it is ex- 
tremely different from other Gems of thoſe 
Colours, being of infinitely greater Luſtre. 
The Diamond is found of various Sizes, but 
generally ſmall, the large ones being very ſel- 
dom to be met with“; and as its Size is uncer- 


The largeſt Diamond four Grains. Tavernier com- 
ever known to have been pates the Value of this Dia- 
found m the World is that mond to be 11,724,278 
in the Poſſeſſion of the Great French Livres, equivalent to 
Mogul, which weighs 299 779,244 Pounds Sterling. 
Carrats, each Carrat being That of the-Great Duke of 
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tain and irregular, its Shape is much more ſo, 
but all its Varieties of Figure are found no way 
to affect the internal Structure of the Body, 
which by the Microſcope appears to conſiſt of 
a great Number of parallel Plates or Tables, 
extremely thin, and laid over one another with 
the utmoſt Regularity. 

Diamonps are found in the Eaſt Indies 
chiefly in the Kingdoms of Golconda, Viſapour, 
Bengal, and the Iſland of Borneo. The Dia- 
mond-Mines are generally adjacent to rocky 
Hills and Mountains, and ſometimes the Dia- 
monds are found ſcatter'd in the Earth within 
two or three Fathoms of the Sur face. In other 
Places they ſink through Rocks to the Depth of 
forty or fifty Fathoms, till they come to a Sort 
of Mineral Earth, in which they find the Dia- 
monds incloſed. This Earth is ſometimes of a 
yellowiſh and ſometimes of a reddiſh Colour, 
and adheres to the Stone ſo ſtrongly, that it is 
difficult to get it off. A ſufficient Quantity of 
this Earth being dug out of the Mine, it is 
thrown into a Ciſtern of Water, where having 
ſoak' d for ſome time, it is ſtirr*d about till the 
Clods are broken, and the gravelly Matter falls 
to the Bottom. After this a Vent 1s open'd, 


Tuſcany, weighing 139 Car- cent fix) which is one of 
rats,and that in France call'd the Crown Jewels, are two 
the grand Sancy, weighing of the heavieſt that we know 
106 Carrats, (the Name of in Europe. 

Sancy being a Corruption of 


the 
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the foul Water let out, and the Ciſtern ſupplied 
with clean, till all the earthy Subſtance be waſh' d 
away, and nothing but Gravel remains. What 
thus ſettles at the Bottom is ſpread to dry in 
the Sun, then ſifted, and afterwards carefully 
ſearch'd with the Hands to find out the Dia- 
monds; at which they are ſo expert, that the 
leaſt Bit of a Stone can hardly eſcape them. It 
ſometimes happens however, that the Earth is 
ſo fix'd about the Diamonds, that before they 
are rubb'd on a rough Stone with Sand, their 
Tranſparency cannot be diſcover'd. 
In the Kingdom of Golconda,, or in that of 
Viſapour according to ſome Maps, are the 
Mines of Raolconda, which have been diſcover'd 
above two hundred Years. The Earth here is 
_ and full of Rocks, and in theſe Rocks 
are found ſeveral little Veins, half an Inch or 
an Inch broad, out of which the Miners, with 
hooked Irons, draw the Sand or Earth that con- 
tains the Diamonds, breaking the Rock when 
the Vein terminates, that the Track may be 
found again and continued, To ſeparate the 
Diamonds from this Earth, it undergoes ſeve- 
ral Waſhings, and other Operations, as we have 
already obſerv'd. The Miners work quite 
naked, except a thin Covering over their Pri- 
vities, and, beſides this Precaution, have hke- 
wiſe Inſpectors to prevent their concealing the 
Diamonds; which yet, notwithſtanding all this 
Care, they ſometimes find Opportunities of do- 
ing. Tavernier ſays, he ſaw one detected who 
had 
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had put a Stone into the Corner of his Eye; 
but ſwallowing a Diamond is a ſurer and more 
uſual Method amongſt them. If the Miners 
meet with a Stone of fifteen or ſixteen Car- 
rats, they are allow'd a Reward, beſides their 
uſual Pay, which 1s very little. The King has 
two per Cent. for all the Diamonds that are fold, 
and allo a Duty from the Merchants according 
to the Number of Hands employ'd in digg- 
ing. 

3 are other Mines at Gant or Conlour 
in the Kingdom of Golconda, wherein they find 
Diamonds from ten to forty Carrats and u 
wards, but they are not very clear, their Water 
being uſually tinged with the Colour of the 
Soil, which in ſome Places is yellowiſh, in others 
black and moiſt, and in others reddiſh. An 
other Defect of ſome Conſequence is a Kind of 
Greaſineſs appearing on the Diamond when cut, 
which takes off Part of its Luſtre. Here the 
Miners dig to the Depth of twelve or fourteen 
Feet, where they find Water, which prevents 
their going farther. The Earth is carried from 
the Mine by Women and Children into a neigh- 
bouring Incloſure, where it is waſh'd, and then 
dried and ſifted. According to Tavernter, there 
are generally ſixty thouſand Perſons, Men, Wo- 
men, and Children, employ'd in theſe Mines 
of Coulour. They work naked like the Miners 
at Raolconda, and are watch'd in the ſame 
Manner by InſpeRors. 


A great 
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A great Number of Diamonds are found 
near Soumelpour, a large Town in the Kingdom 
of Bengal, ſituated on River Goual. From 
this River all our fine Diamond Points or 
Sparks, call'd natural Sparks, are brought, where 
they ſearch for them after the great Rains are 
over, that is, after the Month of December. At 
that Seaſon, when the Water 1s grown clear, 
eight or ten thouſand Perſons, of all Ages and 
Sexes, come out of Soumelpour and the neigh- 
bouring Villages, and examine the Sand. of the 
River, going up it to the very Mountain from 
whence it ſprings. After this Examination they 
proceed to take up the Sand wherein they judge 
Diamonds likely to be found, which is done in 
the following Manner. Having made a Dam 
round the Place with Earth, Stones, Faſcines, 
Sc. the River being then very low, they lade out 
the Water, and dig about two Feet dcep, carrying 
the Sand into a Place wall'd round on the Bank 
of the River, where the Proceſs is much the 
fame as at the Mines above-mention'd, and the 
Workmen are watch'd with equal Strictneſs. 
As to the Diamonds of the Iland of Borneo, 
they are found in the Sand of the River Succa- 
dan or Succadano, and perhaps in ſome other 
Parts of the Iſland, with which we are little 
acquainted. 

DiamonDs are cut and poliſh'd by means of 

a Mill, which turns a Wheel of ſoft Iron 
ſprinkled over with Diamond-Dult mix'd with 
Oil of Olives ; and the ſame Duſt well ground, 


and 
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and diluted with Water and Vinegar, 1s uſed in 
ſawing of Diamonds, which is done with a 


Wire as fine as a Hair. 


But Diamonds are 


more expeditiouſly divided by finding the Grain 
of the Stone, as it is call'd, that is, the Diſpo- 
ſition of the Lamine or Plates of which it is 
compoſed, and introducing between them the 


Point of a fine Chiſſel. 


When this is properly 


done a Stone will ſplit as evenly as a Piece of 


Talc, and 


give two Diamonds or more, if the 


Thickneſs will allow it, of the ſame Breadth or 


Surface with the original one. 


The ſplitting a 


Diamond ſometimes anſwers another End, when 


the Stone has a Flaw or Blemiſh in it, which 


greatly debaſes its Value; for by ſeparating the 
Plates at a proper Depth, the Flaw may be 
removed.—The making artificial Diamonds 
has been attempted, but with no great Succeſs, 
the beſt of them falling vaſtly ſhort of thoſe 


that are genuine.“ 


* To diſtinguiſh Dia- 
monds from all other Stones, 
whether counterfeit or natu- 


ral, Dr Wall ſeems to have 


found an infallible Method. 
He obſerves that a Diamond, 
being lightly rubb'd in the 
dark with any ſoft animal 
Subſtance, as the Finger, 
Woollen, Silk, or the like, 
appears luminous through its 
whole Body. If the Sun 
be eighteen Degrees below 


the Horizon,. and any. one 
holds up a Piece of Bays or 

lannel firetch'd tight be- 
tween both Hands at ſome 
Diſtance from the Eye, and 
another rubs a Diamond 
ſwiftly and pretty hard on 
the other Side of the Bays 
or Flannel, the Light is 
much more vivid and plea- 
ſant to the Eye of him that 
holds it than any other Way. 
But what the Doctor judges 
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Tux Carbuncle is a very beautiful Gem, found 
only in the Eaſt Indies, ſo far as is yet known, 
and there but very rarely. Its Colour is a deep 
Red, reſembling that of a ripe Mulberry, and 
going off, where paleſt, into a ſtrong Scarlet, 
not into the purpliſh or violet Tinge of the 
Ruby and Garnet; but when held up againſt 
the Sun it loſes its deep Tinge, and becomes 
exactly of the Colour of burning Charcoal, from 
whence it ſeems to have obtain'd its Name. It 
is generally found pure and faultleſs, and is 
naturally of an angular Figure, ſmaller at one 
End than the other, which End tapers to a 
Point like a Pyramid, and is more finely co- 
lour'd than the lower Part of the Column. It 
is of the ſame Degree of Hardneſs with the 
Sapphire, which is ſecond only to the Diamond; 
and it bears the Fire unalter'd, not loſing its 
Colour, or becoming at all the paler for the 
Trial. This has been experienced by ſome of 
our Jewellers, who, diſliking its too deep Co- 
lour, have endeavour'd to render it more vivid 
and ſtriking to the Eye, by diveſting the Gem 


2c 2 ae. A... A Ro 
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moſt ſurprizing 15, that a with the Sky, it gives no 


Diamond, being expoſed to 
the open Air in View of the 
Sky. without rubbing, gives 
almaſt the ſame Light of 
itſelf, as if rubb'd in a dark 
Room ; and if in the open 
Air you hold your Hand or 
any thing elſe over it, to 
hinder its Communication 
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Light at all. The Doctor 
tried all or moſt of the 
other precious Stones, but 
could find no ſuch Phæno- 
menon in any of them; ſo 
that this may be look ' ꝗ upon 


as a diſtinguiſhing on 
of a Diamond. 
C 6. 
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of a Part of it, but always without Succeſs. 
Many Authors have confounded the Carbuncle 
with the Ruby, and determin'd that every Ruby 
which cxceeds twenty-four Carrats 1s properly 
a Carbuncle ; but the two Gems are eſſentially 
different. — As to what has been reported of 
the Carbuncle's ſhining in the dark, and that 
the King of Pegu uſed no other Light in the 
Night- time but that of his Carbuncle, which 
caſt a Blaze like the Sun, the Story is abſolutely 
falſe and®idiculous. 
Txt true Ruby, in its moſt perfect State, is 
a Gem of great Beauty and Value, and to be 
found only in the Indies, the principal Mines 
of it being in the Kingdom of Pegu and in the 
Iſland of Ceylon. Its Colour is red, in very 
different Degrees, but always with a greater or 
leſs Admixture of Purple. Its Size 1s various, 
but the moſt common is that of a large Pin's 
Head, though it is ſometimes met with of eight 
or ten Carrats, and even twenty or thirty; nay 
we have Accounts of ſome that weigh more 
than a hundred. It is never of an angular Shape, 
but always of a Pebble: like Figure, and is com- 
monly ſo naturally bright and pure on the Sur- 
face as to need no poliſhing, but it is often 
debaſcd by Blemiſhes or Foulneſs, which very 
much diminiſh its Value. Our Jewellers diſ- 
tinguiſh this Gem into ſeveral Species, calling 
them by different Name, according to their 
different Degrees of Colour. Thus, beſides the 
Ruby ſimply fo call'd in its molt perfect State, 
they 
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they have the Spine! Ruby, the Balaſs Ruby, 
the Rock Ruby, and the Rubacelle; but theſe 
two laſt are not in reality of the Ruby Kind, 
the firſt being a beautiful Species of Garnet, 
having an Ad mixture of Blue with its Red, and 
the other of the Hyacinth, having a faint Tinge 
of Vellow.—It is ſaid the Inhabitants of Pegu 
have the Art of heightening the Redneſs and 
Luſtre of Rubies by laying them in the Fire, 
and giving them the proper Degree of Heat. 
Tag Hyacinth of the Ancients was a Gem 
of a Purple Colour tending to a Blue, being 
indeed a Variety of the Amethyſt; but the 
modern Hyacinth is of a red Colour, with an 
Admixture of Yellow, and though. it be not ſo 
gandy as the other red Gems, the fineſt Speci- 
mens of it are very beautiful. It is of various 
Sizes, from that of a Hempſced to that of a 
Nutmeg ; and its Shape is not leſs uncertain, 
being ſometimes found in an hexangular Column 
terminated pyramidically, and at others in Form 
of a roundiſh, or oblong, and generally ſome- 
what flatted Pebble. This Gem is found in 
ſeveral Parts of Europe, but the fineſt of them, 
like all other precious Stones, are the Product 
of the Indies, When it is of a pure and bright 
Flame-Colour, which is its moſt perfect State, 
the Jewellers call it Hyacintha la Bella; and 
they diſtinguiſh two or three other Kinds, to 
which they give different Names, according to 
their different Tinges of Red or Yellow. 
C2 Tus 
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Tur Garnet, the Sapphire, the Amethy/?, 
and the Opal, though all of them found in the 
greateſt Perfection in the Eaſt Indies, have been 
already taken notice of in the Courſe of this 
Work“, and therefore need no farther De ſcrip- 
tion; but there are two or three other Gems 
produced in the Countries we are now ſurvey- 
ing, which are too beautiful to eſcape our Ob- 
ſervation. The Emeralds of India are evidently 
liner than thoſe of any other Part of the World, 
but being ſcarce, and at preſent found only in 
the Kingdom of Cambaya, very few of them 
have of late been imported into Europe, moſt 
of thoſe which our: Jewellers call Oriental Eme- 
ralds being brought from America. The Eme- 
rald in its pureſt State perhaps yields to none of 
the Gems in Beauty, being of a bright and 
naturally poliſh'd Surface, and of a pure and 

charming Green without the Mixture of any 
other Colour. It 1s found of various Sizes, but 
uſually ſmall, though ſome are met with as big 
as a Walnut, The Accounts we have of an 
Obeliſk, a Table, Sc. of one entire Emerald, 
are evidently erroneous, the Stones having been 
Jaſpers, or other Stones of a green Colour +, 


* See Vol. I. p. 197. World in the Time of Pliny, 
and Vol. II. who has a long Liſt of dif- 


4+ A great deal of Error 
and Confuſion about the 
Emerald had crept inte the 


ferent Kinds of this Gem, 
among which are evidently 
Jaſpers, colour'd Cryſtals, 
and Spars, which he miſtakes 

This 
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This Gem, like the Diamond, is of different 
Figures, being ſometimes of a roundiſh Form, 
and ſometimes of a columnar one ; but thole of 
the former Shape are always the hardeſt and 
brighteſt. The Emerald loſes its Colour in the 
Fire, and becomes undiſtinguiſhable from the 
white Sapphire, which Name the Jewellers give 
to all the harder Gems when colourleſs. 

Tux Beryl! is another Gem produced in 
ſome Parts of Europe and America, but thoſe 
of the Eaft Indies are far ſuperior to the others 
in the Fineneſs of their Colour and Luſtre. It 
is always of a tolerably bright and poliſh'd Sur- 
face, and its Colour is a Mixture of Blue and 
Green, making exactly what we call a Sea- 
green, from whence the Moderns have given 
it the Name of Agua marina. In its fineſt State 
it approaches to the Hardneſs of the Garnet, 
and is a very beautiful Gem, but is at preſent 
of no great Value. It is found of various 
Shapes and Sizes, but ſeldom very ſmall, and 
generally in hexangular Columns terminated by 
Pyramids of the ſame Form, which ſtand in 
Cluſters of twenty or more on the rugged Pro- 
| minencies of Rocks in the Cracks and Fiſlures 
= of the Strata. We are told that the Beryll is 
* ſometimes found in Pieces large enough to 
form fine Vaſes, and that there are many ſuch 


for Emeralds. Even at this Occidental Emeralds are ory 
Day, moſt of thoſe we meet tinged Cryſtal; brovght from 
with under the the Name of the Mines of Germany. | 
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in Cambaya, Pegu, and Ceylon; but theſe Ac- 
counts are certainly owing to ſome ſuch Miſtake 
as we have obſerv'd has been made with reſpect 
to the Emerald. 

Tut Topaz of the Moderns, which is un- 
doubtedly the Chryſolite of the Ancients, is a 
very beautiful and valuable Gem in its pureſt 
and moſt perfect State; but ſuch are rarely to 
be met with, and the leſs perfect ones are of 
little Value. Thoſe of the Indies are the fineſt 
in the World, but they are generally ſmall, be- 
ing ſeldom found bigger than the Head of a 
large Pin, though now and then one arrives at 
a Sixth of an Inch in Diameter. The Form 
of the Topaz is always that of the Pebble, 
roundiſh or oblong, uſually flatted on one Side; 
and its Surface is uneven, but conſiderably 
bright, and of a good natural Poliſh, unleſs it 
have contracted ſome accidental Foulneſs. The 
fineſt Topazes are of a true golden Colour, but 
they vary from this up to the Colour of the 
deepeſt Saffron, and down to that of the pal-{ 
Amber, They have a Luſtre at leaſt equal to 
any Gem except the Diamond, and being di- 
veſted of their Colour by Fire they reſemble it 
very nearly; but the more common Sort of 


Topazes are dead and heavy. This Gem is 


eaſily counterfeited, and there are factitious ones 
which by the Eye can ſcarce be diftinguiſh'd 
from thoſe that are natural; our Jewellers alſo 


frequently call thofe Topazes, which are only 


colour'd Cryſtals.— Iævernier mentions a To- 
paz 
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paz in the Poſſeſſion of the Great Mogul, 

weighing 157 Carrats, which coſt 20, 300 J. 

Sterling, and is the fineſt Gem of this Kind that 

0 ever was known. 

THERE remains a very ſingular and beauti- 

ful Gem to be deſcribed, viz. the Aſteria or 

Cat's Eye, which ſomething approaches to the 

Nature of the Opal, in having a bright wcluded 

Colour, that ſeems to be lodged deep in the 

Stone, and ſhifts about as it is moved in va- 

rious Directions; but in all other Reſpects it 

differs from the Opal, particularly in its Want 

of the Variety of Colours, and in its ſuperior 

Hardneſs. It has only two natural Colours, a 

pale Brown and a White, the Brown being the 

| Ground, and the White playing about in it like 

a lucid Speck; but in ſome Stones that have 

more of the White, inſtead of this Speck or 

Star, one whole Side always appears whiter than 

the other. Beſides theſe natural Colours, this 

| Gem is liable, like moſt others, to ſome ac- 

cidental Tinges, ſome Pieces of it being green- 
| 


iſh, bluciſh, and yellowiſh; but they are the 

worſe for theſe Variegations, never ſhewing the 
included Light fo clearly. It does not vary fo 

| much in Shape and Size as ſeveral of the other 
Gems, being uſually found between the Size of 
0 a Pea and the Breadth of a Sixpence, and of a 
ſemicircular Form, convex at the Top, and flat 

at the Bottom. It is conſiderably hard, and is 
naturally of a ſmooth and polite Surface; ſo 

that it is ſeldom wrought, but worn with its 

Native 
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native Poliſh. The Eaft Indies, and particu- 
larly the INand of Borneo, afford very fine Gems 
of this Kind; and they are alſo frequently 
found both in Europe and America. 

Here we might add a Deſcription of the 
various Kinds of Agate, Jaſper, Onyx, and 
other ſemi-pellucid Gems that are found in the 
Eaft Indies; but as moſt of theſe have been 
already ſpoken of *, it would only lead us into 
needleſs Repetitions, and therefore we leave 
* Mineral Kingdom, to proceed to that 
0 


VEGETABLES. 


A MONGST the many vegetable Pro- 

ductions of the Eaſt Indies, perhaps none 
is of more general Uſe, or makes a more con- 
ſiderable Article of Commerce, than Pepper, 
which is the Fruit of a Plant or Shrub growing 
plentifully in Malabar, Malacca, and other 
Parts of the Continent, as well as in ſeveral of 
the Indian Iſlands. The Plant is weak and of 
the reptile Kind, fo that it is fer at the Roots 
of large Trees, round which it twiſts and 
climbs like Hops. Its Leaves in Figure re- 
femble thoſe of Ivy, but are larger, and not ſo 
green, of a ſtrong Smell and pungent Taſte. 
In April it bears a white Flower, after which 


the Pepper comes forth in ſmall Cluſters like 


See Vol. I. p. 296, 197. and Vol. II. Pp. 261. 


Our 
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our Currants, being green at firſt, and becom- 
ing red in Proportion as they ripen, and at laſt 
black when they are quite ripe, which is in 
November or December. The Cluſters are then 
cut off and dried for a Fortnight on Mats in 
the Sun, till the Pepper falls off from the Stalk ; 
during which Time they are often turn'd, but 
cover'd in the Night- time becauſe of the Dew. 
Ir is ſaid the Plant bears no Fruit till the third 
Year, when 1t produces ſix or ſeven Pounds; 
and the two following Crops are much the 
ſame, after which it increaſes both in Quantity 
and Size till the twelfth Year, when it bears no 
more, and a new Shoot is planted in its Room. 
— Pepper is diſtinguiſh'd into two Kinds, the 
black, and the white, which Pomet and others 
will have to be the Fruit of two different 
Plants; but M. Dillon, a celebrated Phyſician, 
and Author of the Hiſtory of the Inquiſition 
of Goa, afſures us, that all the Difference be- 
tween the white and black Pepper is, that the 
latter has its Skin, which is taken off from the 
former by beating it before it is quite dry, or 
after it has been ſoak'd in Water. 

THERE is another Kind of Pepper growing 
in the Eaſt Indies, call'd Long Pepper from its 
Form, which in Length and Thickneſs equals 
a Child's Finger. It conſiſts of an Aſſemblage 
of Grains or Berries ſticking cloſe together, of 
a browniſh Colour, bordering on Red without, 
and on Black within. The Plant that bears it 
is like that of the common Pepper, but its 
Leaves 
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Leaves are ſmaller and greener; and as to the 
Fruit itſelf, its Taſte is leſs ſharp than the for- 
mer. It is chiefly uſed in Medicine, being an 
Ingredient in ſeveral Galen cal Compoſitions, 
particularly Venice Treacle. 

T novo Rice is not peculiar to the Iadies, 
yet being the principal Grain of thoſe Coun- 
tries, and throughout the Eaſt, it ſeems more 
proper to mention it here than in any other 
Place, It is the Sced of a leguminous Plant, 
growing in Cluſters, being terminated with a 
Beard, and ſeverally incloſed in yellow. Capſule 
or Cafes. When ſtript of their Skin the Grains 
appear almoſt oval, of a ſhining white Colour, 
and as it were tranſparent. In the Indies the 
Women thraſh and dreſs all the Rice, which is 
a very painful Office — This Grain, which is a 
Food of at leaſt two Thirds of Mankind, is un- 
doubtedly a very wholſome Aliment;. and as 
to what has been ſaid, that living much upon 
Rice 1s injurious to the Eyes, and brings on 
Blindneſs, the Judicious look upon it as a vul- 
gar Error“. 


This Error, we are told, 
is founded on an Obſerva- 
tion made by the Sailors, 
that Fowls carried on Ship- 
board from the American 
Continent to Jamaica, which 
are fed on Rice during the 
Voyage, are very ſubje to 
become blind; but nothing 
is more common than to 


aſcribe Effect to wrong 


Cauſes, and this is probably 
owing to ſome other Cauſe, 
in which Rice is not at all 
concern'd; for we do not 
find that the Inhabitants of 
theſe Countries, where Rice 
is the almoſt conſtant and 
principal Food, are more 
ſubject to Blindneſs than the 
People of Europe. 


THE 
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Taz Ananas, or Pine- Apple, as we call it 
from the Reſemblance it bears to the Cones of 
Pines and Firs, is a moſt delicious Fruit, which 
grows ſpontaneouſly in the warm Parts of the 
Laſt Indies, as well as in America. It is the 
Product of an herbaceous Plant with Leaves 
like an Aloe, and the Top of the Fruit is a- 
dorn'd with a little Crown and a Bunch of 
Leaves reſembling a Fire. The Pulp is fi- 
brous, but diſſolves in the Mouth, and has the 
fine Taſte of the Peach, the Quince, and the 
Muſcadine Grape, all together. It is ſaid the 
indians make a Wine of the Juice which 1s al- 
moſt equal to Malmſey Sack, and will intoxi- 
cate as ſoon. The Fruit is eſteemed cordial, 
good againſt a Nauſea, raiſes and exhilarates 
the Spirits, and provokes Urine; but is not 
proper for Women with Child, being apt to 
occaſion Abortion. A Confection of the Ana- 
nas is made in the Countries where it grows, 
which is found of Service to reſtore a decay'd or 
broken Conſtitution. Great Endeavours have 
lately been uſed to cultivate the Plant in Europe, 
which have been attended with ſuch Succeſs, 
that very fine Fruits of this Kind are now pro- 
duced in England in the Gardens of the Curi- 
ous * They are uſually about the Size of a 
Jennis-Ball, but fome are much larger. 


The Author of Spedtacle two Suckers of a Pine. Apple, 
de la Nature informs us, that recommending their Culti- 
fome Years ago M. /e Nor- vation to his Care, though 
mand yave the French King they were almoſt wither'd, 


THe 
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Tus Coco or Cocoa-Tree is one of the moſt re- 
markable and uſeful Productions of the Indies. 
This Tree, which the Malabarians call Tenga, 
grows ſtrait without any Branches till near its 
Summit, and uſually to the Height of thirty or 
forty Feet. The Leaves, which are of a great 
Length, and terminate in a Point, ſerve the In- 
dians to cover their Houles with, and for many 
other Purpoſes. Above the Leaves arile ſcveral 
Shoots as thick as a Man's Arm, and on the 
Top of all grows a large Excreſcence in Form 
of a Cabbage, excellent to cat, and far exceed- 
ing our fineſt Cabbages in Flavour. From the 
Sides and upper Parts of the Cabbage there like- 
wiſe ſhoot out Cluſters of Pods, containing 
ſome ſmall Kernels, taſting exactly like the 
Engliſh Walnut. The Nuts, which are the 
Fruit of the Cocoa-Trce, hang in Cluſters four 
or hve together, and are as big as a Man's 
Head when at full Growth. Before they are 


and had not any Roots. The 
Heart however was good, 
and they happen'd to take; 
but though their Fruit could 
not be brought to its proper 
Maturity, yet two Suckers in 
the Year 1733 produced two 
Pine Appics of admirable 
Beauty. The Aſſi duigy uſed 
in their Culture, in Conjun- 
Eton with a favourable Au- 
tumn, raiſed them to a per- 
fect Maturity, The King 


himſelf taſted one of them 
the latter End of December, 
and found it excellent; and 
all thoſe Perſons, to whom 
his Majeſty thought fit to 
ſend Part of theſe Fruits, una- 
nimouſly agreed that they 
were compleatly ripe, had a 
delicate melting Puip agree- 
ably quicken'd by a fine 
Acid, and were as richly 
pertumed as a Strawberry, 


ripe 


| 


| 
| 


| 


| 
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ripe they contain a clear cooling Water or Milk, 
which in Time condenſes to a Pulp, and be- 
comes an excellent Food ; and it likewiſe affords 
an Oil, equally good either for the Lamp or 
the Table. The Shell of the Nut is made into 
Bowls, Spoons, and ſeveral other Utenſils; and 
in the Kingdom of Siam they are uſed as Mea- 
ſures for Things either dry or liquid. From the 
Cocoa-Tree the Indians extract a Liquor call'd 
Suri, which is of a grateful Taſte, and intoxi- 
cates like Wine. It is pretty ſweet when new- 
ly extracted, but in a little Time becomes more 
acid; and from this Liquor is diſtill'd a Water 
or Spirit that burns in the Fire like Brandy. 
The Suri, we apprehend, is the fame Liquor 
that ſome Authors mention under the Name of 
Teddy, from whence Mr. Lockyer aſſures us they 
diſtil the Spirit we call Arrac, which is the In- 
dian Word for all ſtrong Waters“. The Me- 
thod of obtaining the Suri is by making an 
Inciſion in the Top of the Capſule that bears 
the Flowers or Fruit, and about four Inches be- 
low they make an oblique Inciſion in the Bark, 
from whence the Liquor drops into a Veſſel 
hung to receive it. What is obtain'd in the 
Morning is ſweet and plcafant, and even more 


* Goa and Batavia are its peculiar and agreeable 
the chief Places for Arrac. Flavour ; which is attributed 
What is made at Bara to the earthen Veſſels uſed 
via is much the ſtrongeſt, at C to draw the Spirit, 
but that of Goa is preferr'd whereas at Batavia they uſe 
to all others on account of Copper Stills, 


Vor. III. N XXX. D deli- 
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delicious than the Milk of the Nut; but that 
in the Evening is ſomewhat acid, the next Day 
it grows ſourer, and on the third Day it is en- 
rely acid and without any Sweetneſs at all. 
In order to make Vinegar of this Liquor, they 
put the Veſſels that receive it among Lime for 
titeen Days, by which a violent Fermentation 
being excited, much Froth thrown up, and a 
whitiſh Matter ſubſiding to the Bottom, the 
Suri is changed into Vinegar. A Sort of Sugar 
call'd Jagra is likewiſe pre epared from the Suri, 
by putting into it a ſufficient Quantity of Lime 
Lo tinge it of a reddiſh Colour. The Liquor 
is then boil'd, and ſtirr'd continually till it is 
in ſpiſſated; whereby a red Sugar is produced, 
which they render white by repeated Difſolu- 
tions and Boilings.— As to the medicinal Vir— 
tues of the Cocoa, the Suri is ſaid to be highly 
beneficial to phthiſical Patients, or thoſe who 
labour under any Diſorder of the Kidneys, or 
a Difficulty of diſcharging their Urine. The 
Liquor contain'd in the Nut is good to extin- 
ouiſh Thirſt, purifics the Blood, cleanſes the 
Stomac h, affords much Nouriſhment, and is an 
excellent Drink in Biliary Fevers. 

Tukas is a remarkable Species of Palm- 
Tree call'd Areca, which is common in Siam 
and other Parts of the Indieg. The Trunk of 
this Tree is ſtrait and without Branches like 
the Cocoa, its Leaves grow in the fame Man- 
ner, and it bears a Fruit with a green Cover- 
ing of the Bigneſs and Shape of a Pullet's O88: 

hs 
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This Covering or Rind conſiſts of numerous 
fine Filaments running lengthways from the 
Stalk to the Head, under which 1s contain'd 
the Fruit or Nur, externally of a browniſh Co- 
lour, ſhaped like a Nutmeg at one End, but 
Aattiſh at the other. It is | white within, and 
marbled with purpliſh Veins, but has very little 
Taſte. The Indians chew this Nut wrapp'd up 
in a Betel-Leaf, with Lime made of calcined 
Shells, which they affirm to be a Mixture of 
a grateful Taſte, ſtrengthening the Gums, and 
promoting Digeſtion. 

Tae Petel or Belle, juſt now mention'd, is 
a Plant that grows in all the [dan Provinces 
on the Sea-Coaſt. The Indians chew it in the 
Morning, Afternoon, and Evening, and carry 
it about with them almoſt continually ; but they 
ule the Nut and Lime with it to qualify its 
Bitterneſs. Some of the rich People uſe it 
with Camphire, and others with Aloes- Wood, 
Muſk, and Ambergreaſe. It is ſaid to ſtrength- 
en the Gums, and to corroborate the Heart, 
Stomach, and Brain. It chew'd immediately 
after Breakfaſt, it renders the Breath agreeable; 
but it blackens the Teeth, and in Time cor- 
rodes and looſens them. 

Tre Lacca-Tree, which grows in Malabar, 
Pegu, and other Parts of India, is remarkable 
for the Gum it yields, call'd Lacca or Lake, 
which is red, brittle, and clear, uſed in Dying, 
Painting, Se. Authors indeed differ as to the 

D 2 Pro- 
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Production of this curious Drug, ſome ima- 
gining it to be a Juice drawn from the Tree 
dy Inciſion, whilſt others, and particularly Fa- 
ther Tachard, affirm, that a Kind of little Ants, 
fixing themſelves on the Branches of the Tree, 
leave behind them a reddiſh Moiſture, which 
being harden'd by the Air and Sun becomes 
Lacca. M. Geoffroy, examining this Gum, found 
it to be a Sort of Comb, ſuch as Bees and 
ſome other Inſects are accuſtom'd to make. Up- 
on breaking it into Pieces it appears divided 
into a Multitude of little Cells of an uniform 
Figure, which plainly ſhew that it never ouzed 
from Trees. Nor are theſe Cells mere Excre- 
ments, as ſome have imagined, but are intend- 
ce tor ſomething to be depoſited in them; and 
accortlingly are found to contain little Bodies, 
which the firſt Obſervers took for the Wings or 
other Parts of the Inſects that produced the 
I acca. Theſe Bodies are of a beautiful red 
Colour, and, when broken, make a Powder as 
fine as Cochincal. It is moſt probable that the 
Cells are deſtin'd to lodge the young Brood, 
and that the little Bodies found in them are the 
Embryo's of Inſccts, or perhaps their Skins.--T his 
18 Lacca 1n its natural State, but to prepare it for 
Uſe they pound it in a Mortar, and boil it in 


Water to a proper Conſiſtence, after which Part 


of the Water is evaporated by the Sun, and the 
thicken'd Tincture ſtrain'd thro* a Linen Cloth. 
Beſides this, there are ſeveral artificial Paſtes uſed 


by 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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by Painters, which go by the Name of Late o 


Lacca. 

Tre Lignum Aloes, or Aloes Wood, much 
uſed in the Eaſt as a Perfume, has its Name 
from its Bitterneſs, which reſembles that of the 
Aloes Juice. This Wood 1s extremely valued, 
and divers ſtrange Stories have been invented 
as to the Origin of the Tree that yields it, 
fome feigning it grew only in Paradiſe, and was 
ſwept away by the Deluge; whilſt others aſſert, 
that it grows 1n Deſerts, and on inacceſſible 
Rocks and Mountains, guarded by wild Beaſts, 
Sc. The Siameſe Ambaſſadors to the Court 
of France in 1686, who brought a Preſent of 
this Wood from their Emperor, firſt gave the 
Europeans a conliftent Account of it. The 
Tree grows in Lao and Cochinchina, and is 
much of the fame Size and Figure of our O- 
live-Trees. The Trunk conſiſts of three Sorts 
of Wood, very different in Colour and Pro- 
perties, that which lies immediately under the 
Bark being black, ſolid, heavy, and almoſt like 
Ebony. The ſecond, which is a light veiny 


2 


Wood, and of a Tan- Colour, is the Calambac 


or true Aloes- Wood, which is brought to us. 
from Surat in conſiderable Quantitics. The 
Heart, or innermoſt Part, call'd Tambac, is 
more valued by the Hadians than Gold itſelt, 
and is therefore very ſcarce and dear. The Ca- 
{ambac comes to us in {mall Pieces, of a yel- 
jowiſh brown Colour, with black or purple- 


colear'd reſinous Veins interſperſed, and is of 
9 3 a bit 
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2 bitter, hot, aromatic Taſte; and when cait 
on the Fire it melts like Wax, and yields a 
very fragrant Scent. It is not only uſed as a 
Perfume, but eſteem'd a ſovereign Remedy in 
Palſies, Deliquiums, Weakneſſes, Sc. Chew- 
ing this Wood, or rinſing the Mouth with a 
Decoction of it, ſweetens the Breath, accord- 
ing to Diaſcorides; and the Weight of a Dram 
powder'd, and drank in ſome proper Liquor, 
cures the exceſſive Humidity, Relaxation, and 
burning Heat of the Stomach, commonly call'd 
the Heart-burn. It likewiſe relieves thoſe at- 
flicted with a Dyſentery or Gripes, or with Pains 
of the Side or Liver. 

In the Province of Tatta, in the Dominions 
of the Great Mogul, there grows a Wood 
call'd Lignum dulce or Sweet Wood, though in- 
deed it is rather a Weed, no Part of it being 
uſc ful but the Root, which is a good Ingredient 
in Perfumes; and therefore great Quantities are 
exported from Surat to China, where it bears a 


good Price; becauſe, when beat to a Powder, 


it is burnt in the Incenſe-Pots before their 
Idols. 

Tre fame Country, and other Parts of the 
Indies, afford us a Drug of a quite different 
Scent, namely, Aa fetida, or Devil's Dung, 
which is a gummy Reſin brought to us in 
Lumps of different Colours, white, yellowiſh, 
plueiſh, or brown, which laſt is the worſt of all. 
It 15 not well known from what Plant this Gum 
Is procuzed, all that has been advanced on that 


Point 
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Point by Naturaliſts amounting to little more 
than Conjecture. However, it is generally ſaid 
to diſtil ſpontaneouſly, during the Heat of 
Summer, jo om a little Shrub frequent in the 
Haſtern Countries, It is juſtly accounted an ex- 
cellent Remedy in all hyſteric Diſorders, and is 
good to excite Sweat and ſtrengthen the Sto- 
mach but its fetid offenſive Smell occaſions it 
to be ſeldom uſed, though in the Eaſt Indies it 
makes an Ingredient in their Ragouts. 
Turxr is another Gum or Reſin, which in 
Oppoſition to the former is ſometimes call'd 
Aſa dulcis, but commonly Benzoin or Benjamin. 
This is obtain'd by Inciſion from a Tree grow- 
ing in the Faſt Indies to a confiderable Height 
and Thickneſs, and bearing Leaves like thoſe 
of the Lemon-Tree, but ſmaller and not fo 
green. The Gum, as brought to us, 1s gene- 
rally very foul, ſometimes of a reddiſh, and 
lometimes of a yellowiſh Colour, of an agree- 
able Taſte and aromatic Smell. The true Ben- 
zoin, brought into France by the Ambaſſador 
of Siam's Retinue, was externally yellowiſh, but 
white within, and intermix'd with fmall reddiſh 
Veins, It differ'd very much from the Benzoin 
in Tears, as it is call'd, which is a clear tranſ- 
parent Maſs, of a reddiſh Colour, and mix'd 
with white Spots reſembling broken Almonds, 
whence 1t has the Name of  Ampygdalvid Benzoin. 
The Druggiſts have another Sort, which is 
often counterfeited by a Fuſion of ſeveral Gums 
together 3 and there is a black Kind of Ben- 
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zoin, without any Smell, which is abſolutely 
to be rejected. This Gum is much uſed in 
Perfumes, and moſt Authors agree that it is of 
a warming, drying, diſcufling, diſſolving and 
purifying Nature, reſiſting Putrefaction, and 
good againſt Diſorders of the Breaſt and Lungs. 
Externally it is uſed in all fragrant Compoſi- 
tions; for it proves cordial by its agreeable 
Smell, fortifies the Senſes by its Steam, difſi- 
pates Defluxions, and cures the Tooth ach. 

In ſeveral Parts of the Indies the Tamerind- 
Tree grows plentifully, which bears a tart agree- 
able Fruit, by ſome call'd Indian Dales, and 
by others the Indian Acacia. The Bark of this 
Tree is not unlike our Aſh or Walnut- Tree, 
and its Leaves reſemble thoſe of the female 
Fern. Its Flowers are join'd eight or ten to- 
gether, like thoſe of the Orange-Tree; and its 
Fruit is in a Pod the Length of one's Finger, 
and ſomewhat thicker, cover'd at firſt with a 
green Rind, which afterwards becomes brown, 
and contains a blackiſh acid Pulp, among which 
are found Seeds reſembling Lupines. This 
Pulp is uſed in Medicine, being, gently laxa- 
tive, cooling, and proper to quench Thirſt, and 
therefore very ſerviceable in burning Fevers. 
Tamarinds are alſo good in Diarrhœas, and are 
commended in a Flux of the Hemorrhoids from 
a bilious and acrimonious Blood. 

We have another Sort of medicinal Fruit 
brought from the Eaſt-Indies, call'd Myrobalans, 
which were more uſcd among the Ancients than 
the 
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the Moderns, and are at preſent more eſteem'd 
abroad than in England. There are five Kinds 
of this Fruit, the firſt call'd the Indian or black 
Myrobalans, which are more ſlender and nar- 
rower than any of the reſt, with eight Ridges 
upon the Superficies. Theſe have no Stone, 
are rough, hard, black both within and with- 
out, and of a ſub- acid and aſtringent Taſte. 
The ſecond is the Citron or yellow Myrobalan, 
which is a pentagonal rough Fruit about the 
Size of an Olive, having an angular Stone in- 
cluded under a carnous Bark. The third Sort 
is the Chebule Myrobalan, a rough pentagonal 
Fruit, with five Ribs on its Surface, including 
a cavernous Stone under a fleſhy Bark like the 
former. The fourth is call'd the Belleric My- 
robalan, which is a round and ſomewhat angu- 
lar Fruit, about the Bigneſs of a large Gall, 
and containing a hard Stone. The fifth, call'd 
the Emblic Myrobalan, is a black ſexangular 
Fruit, flat at each End, and eaſily ſeparating 
into ſix Parts, containing a white hexagonal 
Stone, divided into ſtx Cells. All theſe Kinds 
are gently purgative and aſtringent, and are 
therefore very proper in Diarrhœas and Dyſen- 
teries. 
Taz Plant from whence Indigo is drawn 
grows in ſeveral Parts of the Mogul's Domi- 
nions, as well as in America. It ſomewhat re- 
ſembles Roſemary, and riſes to the Height of 
three or four Feet, ſome ſay ſix or ſeven, bear- 
ing a Flower like that of the Thiſtle, and having 
a Sced 
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a Seed like Fenugreek. When the Plant is ar- 
rived at a certain Height, and the Leaves are 
in a good Condition, they are ſtripp'd from 
the Stalks, and thrown into large Pits, (as Ta- 
verrier informs us) half fill'd with Water. Here 
they are bruiſed and ſtirr'd about till the Water 
appears very thick and muddy, and after a few 
Days ſettling the Water 1s drawn off, and the 
ſlimy Sediment taken up in Baſkets, which is 
made up in Pieces ſhap'd like Children's Tops, 
or in flat Cakes, and afterwards dried in tlie 
Sun. The People employ'd to ſift the Indigo 
ſtop their Noſtrils, keep a Cloth before their 
Faces with little Holes for their Eyes, and drink 
Milk every half Hour, to preſerve them from 
the penetrating Quality of the Duſt; which not- 
withſtanding all their Precaution, makes them 
pit blue for ſome Time after“. 

Tris is the Method of making Indigo at 
Zirkes, (or Serquech, as Thevenot calls it) a large 
Village near Amadabat, which is reckon'd as 
good as any in the World; but ſome Travel- 
lers give us a different Account of its Prepa- 
ration in other Places. The Leaves of the 
Plant (they ſay) are thrown into a Kind of Vat, 
and cover'd with Water, in which they are 
boil'd for four and twenty Hours, and a Scum 
ſwims on the Top with all the different Colours 


* Tavernier tells us, he and found the Contents of it 


placed an Egg one Morning quite blue when he broke it 
near the Sifters of Indigo, in the Evening, 
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of the Rainbow. The Water is then drawn 
off another Veſſel, where it is briſkly ſtirr'd 
about till it becomes of a deep Green, and till 
the Grain (as they call it) forms itfelf. This 
they e by raking a little of it out, and 
ſpi.ng in it; for it that occaſion a blueiſh 
Matter to fat mide. they leave of ſtirring the 
Liquor. The Mattar then precipitates itlelf to 
the Bottom of the Veſſel; and when it is well 
ſettled, they pour off the Water. Alter this 
they take out the Indigo, and put it into Linen 
Bags to drain; which done, they put it into 
ſhaliow wooden Boxcs, and when it begins to 
dry, they cut it into Slices, and let them harden 
in the Sun.—Inaigo is much uſed by Painters 
and Dyers, and it is of ſome Uſe in Medicine, 
particularly in ſtopping of Fluxes, being a very 
ſtrong Aſtringent “. 

Is Malacca, beſides the common Fruits of 
the Indies, they have the Mangoſtan, a delicious 
Fruit almoſt like an Apple, the Rind whereof 
is thick, and of an aſtringent Quality, It has 
Kernels like Cloves of Garlick, of an agreeable 
Taſte, but very cold. — They have allo the 
Ramboſtan, another Fruit about the Size of a 
Walnut, with a tough Skin cover'd with Ca- 
pillaments, and containing a very favoury Pulp. 


This Drug was formerly rofive a Nature, that the 
thought to be poſſeſs d of a Electors of Saxony prohi- 
poiſonous Quality, and was bited the Importation of it 
once accounted of ſo cor- into their Territories. 
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— The Darean is another excellent Fruit of that 
Country, which indeed is offenſive to the Noſe, 
but moſt grateful to the Palate. Its Rind ts 
thick and yellow, and its Pulp looks like 
Cream, but is more delicious. It is warm and 
nouriſhing, and ſtrengthens the Stomach, — 
There is likewrfe Plenty of Mangoes, and par- 
ticularly a Species call'd Stinters, being very 
offenſive both to the Smell and Taſte. 

Wx had almoſt omitted one of the moſt re- 
markable Trees that India produces, namely 
the Banian Tree, lo call'd from the Veneration 
it is held in by the Banians“, a religious Sect 
in that Part of the World. The Branches of 
this Tree bend down to the Ground, where the 
lender T wigs take Root and grow upwards, 
the Branches of theſe bend down likewiſe, take 
Root, and grow up again; and by this means 
what was originally but one Tree will ſpread 
over a vaſt Space of Ground, and become a 
Multitude of Trees, forming by the Manner of 
their Growth very delightful Arbours and 


* The Banians believe a 
Metempſychoſis, or Tranſ- 
migration of Souls from one 
Body to another, and will 
therefore eat no living Crea- 
ture, nor even kill noxious 
Animals, but endeavour to 
releaſe them if they ſee 
them in the Hands of others. 
They are fo fearful of having 
Communication with other 


Nations, that they break 
their Cups if one of a dif- 
ferent Religion has drank 
out of them, and empty the 
Water out of a Pond where 
he has waſh'd himſelf. Nay 
it is ſaid, that if they hap- 
pen to touch one another, 
they muſt waſh and purify 
before they eat or enter 
their own Houſes. | 
Arches, 
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Arches. Thevenot ſaw one of theſe Trees at 

Surat, which he ſays was very large and high, 

affording a moſt ſpacious Shade, being of a 

round Form and fourſcore Paces in Diameter. 

The Branches, which had taken Root irregu- 

larly, were cut with ſo much Art, that one 

might walk about underneath them without the 

leaſt Inconvenience. The heathen Natives fre- 

quently make uſe of theſe Trees as Places for 

their Idols, and Retirements for their Peniten- 

tiaries and other Perſons, who ſeem in a more 

particular Manner to be devoted to the Exer- 
ciſe of Religion. 

Ix the Woods of Cambodia, Captain Hamilton 

| informs us, there grow certain Trees with a 

thick Bark of a very poiſonous Quality, inſo- 

much that the Natives ulc it to poiſon the Slugs 

| they ſhoot at Elephants or other wild Beaſts, 

| which certainly kills them if they do not mils 

their Mark. The Captain obſerves, that this 

\ fubtil Poiſon has another ſtrange Quality, that 

it Men are hungry or thirſty, (as is often the 

| Caſe in the Woods) they ſqueeze a few Drops 

of it on a Leat of a Tree, and if they barely 

lick the Leaf it gives immediate Refreſhment, 

but if the Juice touch any Part where the Skin 

is broke, it proves mortal without Remedy. 

Waar we call Nux vomica is the Stone of 

the Fruit of a Tree growing in Malabar and 

ſeveral other Parts of the Eaſt- Indies. The Fruit 

is as big as an Orange, and very ſlimy; and 


as vaſt Quantities of them rot on the Ground, 
Vol. III. Ne, 30. E it 
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it makes the Water that runs through the 
Woods very unwholſome. This Stone or Seed 
is round and flat, of a grey Mouſe-Colour with- 
vut, and of various Colours within; ſometimes 
yellow, ſametimes white, ſometimes brown. It 
1s extremely narcotic and virulent, exciting In- 
quictudes, Convulſions, Tremors, and irregular 
Reſpiration; and therefore is not, or at leaſt 
ought not to be, uſed in Medicine. It is chiefly 
employ'd in poiſoning Dogs, Cats, and other 
Animals, by a Barbarity peculiar to Mankind. 
WE might here enumerate many other vege- 
table Productions of the Eaſt Indies, particularly 
Cotton, which grows there in great Abundance; 
but two Species of this Plant or Shrub have 
been already deſcribed“ . There is another Sort, 
however, in ſome Parts of India, which grows 
to the Height and Thickneſs of a large Tree, 
of which the Fruit when ripe is near as big as 
a Hen's Egg, and then burſts like that of the 
Shrub, diſcovering a fine white Down or Cot- 
ton. The Fruit hangs about the Middle and 
Ends of the Branches, and commonly two to- 
gether.— We might alſo deſcribe the Guava, or 
(Goyave, a Sort of Plum Tree very common in 
the Indies, whole Fruit is much admir'd by the 
Natives; and likewile the Mango-Tree, the Fruit 
whereof is brought to us pickled; the Bamboo 
or Cane-Tree, a large Kind of Reed growing 
on the Sea-Shore, which the Indians eat while 


* See Vol. II. p. 202. | 
Ic 
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tt is tender, or pickle it in Vinegar; and to theſe 
a' great many more might be added: But the 
Reader will remember, that our Buſineſs is not 
to give an Account of all the Productions of a 
Country, but only of thoſe which are moſt cu- 
rious and remarkable; and this we have endea- 
vour'd to do, fo far as relates to the Vegetables 
of the Continent, for ſeveral others are referv*d 


to be ſpoken of when we come to treat of the 
Indian Iſlands. 


ANIMALS. 
AS we forbear ſpeaking of the Lion till we 


come to Africa, though likewiſe an Inha- 
bitant of Aſia, it ſeems natural to begin this 
Article with the Elephant, the largeſt of all 
Quadrupeds, and a Creature in many Reſpects 
deſerving our Attention. Great Numbers of 
theſe Animals are found in ſeveral Parts of the 
Eaſt- Indies, and are uſually from eight to thir- 
teen Feet in Height, (though ſome talk of ſix- 
teen or eighteen beet) and their Backs are five 
or ſix Feet broad, and ſomewhat protuberant. 
The Elephant has a round thick Body, a large 
ſhort Head, and a ſhort Neck; a long Proboſcis, 
Snout, or Trunk, hanging almoſt down to the 
Ground; a little narrow Mouth, with two long 
Tuſks proceeding from the upper Jaw, one on 
each Side of the Proboſcis, beſides four ſtrong 
Grinders in each Jaw, ſmall piercing Eyes, large 
flat Ears, and a long Tail. Its Legs are round 
2 and 
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and thick, ſupporting its vaſt Weight like ſo 
many Columns; and its Feet are ſhort, thoſe 
before being broader and rounder than thoſe 
behind, each of them defended by four Hoofs. 
Its Skin is very hard, eſpecially on the Breaſt ; 
its Colour is generally duſky or black, but 
there is a white Species, not ſo common as the 
others. 

THe Proboſcis or Trunk of the Elephant is. 
of ſuch a Structure, that he can extend or con- 
tract, dilate, raiſe or depreſs, and bend or twiſt 
it about at pleaſure. Sometimes he makes it of 
a concave, ſometimes of a convex Form; now 
doubles it, again expands it, and in ſhort turns 
it round every Way with ſurpriſing Agility. 
By this Member he takes in his Meat and Drink, 
and conveys them to his Mouth; by this he 
takes up a vaſt Weight, levels Trees, and makes 
uſe of it as a Hand upon all Occaſions“; and it 
likewiſe ſerves for the Purpoſe of Smelling and 
Reſpiration. The Proboſcis is likewiſe of ſin- 
gular Service to the She-Elephant in bringing 


* Tt is really wonderful 
to obſerve how nimbly the 
Elephant moves his Trunk, 
\confidering its Bulk, being 
ſix or ſeven Feet long, and 
three Feet or more in Cir- 
cumference at its Origin, but 
growing ſmaller from thence 
to its Extremity. The Short- 
neſs of the Elephant's Neck 


is compenſated by the Length . 
of this Member, which Dr. 
Derbam ſays is fo admira- 
bly contrived, ſo curiouſly 
wrought, and applied with ſo 
much Agility and Readineſs 
by that unwieldy Creature to 
its ſeveral Occaſions, that he 
thinks it a-manifeſt Inſtance 
of. the Creator's Wiſdom. 
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up her Young; for it is very remarkable, that 
the old one ſucks herſelf, and by means of her 
Trunk conveys the Milk into the Mouth of the 
young one. And herein we may obſerve the 
wiſe Contrivance of the Author of Nature, the 
Nipples of the Elephant being placed about the 
Breaſt, and not near the hinder Legs, as in 
Mares, Cows, and other Quadrupeds; for the 
young Elephant not being able to fuck its Dam 
by reaſon of the Poſition of its Mouth under 
the Preboſcis, the Nipples are ſituated ſo as to 
be reach'd by the Mouth of the Dam, and 
thereby Proviſton made for the Nouriſhment 
of her Offspring. 

Tur Grinders of the Elephant are of ſuch a 
Thickneſs, both in the upper and lower Jaw, 
as contributes to render the Mouth narrow ; nor 
need it. be broader, becauſe the Strength of the 
Grinders is ſo great, as to comminute the 
Aliments at once in ſuch a Manner, that they 
do not want to be moved to and fro in the 
Mouth, in order to be farther maſticated, as is 
uſual with other Animals; and therefore the 
Tongue is ſmall, ſhort, and round, not thin 
and flat, as in an Ox, and has a ſmooth Sur- 
face —As to the Tuſks of the Elephant, which 
are what we call Ivory, the Male has larger 
than the Female, ſome of them being ſeven or 
eight Feet long, and weighing a hundred, a 
hundred and forty, or a hundred and fifty 
Pounds; infomuch that Tavernier tells us they 
make Door-Poſts of them in the Indies, and 
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it is related that in the Kingdom of Lacs they 
make Fences with them round their Gardens. 
The ſame Traveller ſays, that the Elephants of 
Ceylon have no Tuſks, except the firſt which 
the Female produces; and this ſeems to be con- 
firm'd by Mr. Knox in his Account of that 
Mand, who ſays that few Elephants there have 
Tuſks, and thoſe only the Males. 

His roku informs us, that Elephants were 
uſed in War by the Ancients, and ſo they are 
at this Day by ſeveral of the Indian Princes“. 
Tavernier was told that the Great Megul keeps 
three or four thouſand Elephants; but the Chief 
Matter aſſured him he had not above five hun- 


* This Animal, being of 
great Bulk and Strength, 
has ſometimes made great 
Havock amongſt an Enemy 
in the Field of Battle ; but 
whether any of them were 
ever ſo large as to carry 
thirty two fighting Men on 
their Backs, as is related in 
1 Aaccab. vie 37, befides a 
Man to govern them, is 
much te be doubted. It is 
more probable, as ſome 
learned Men have obſerv'd, 
that ſome Error has crept 
into the Impreſſion ; for tho 
P tulofliratus ſpeaks of ten or 
fifteen Iadians fighting with 
arts in Caſtles on the Backs 
of Elephants, and Paulus 
Fete fays that in the Gin- 


Bulk of the Animal, 


ger 1//and: they have wooden 
Caſtles on Elephants Backs 
containing fifteen or twenty 
Men, yet even theſe Ac- 
counts appear romantic to 
Bochart, and to all who are 
capable of judging in this 
Matter. We rather believe 
(with Mr. Blair) what He- 
liodorus ſays, that the Towers 
on the Backs of Elephants 
contain'd fix fighting Men, 
who threw Darts from each 
Side; or what Cadamuſius re- 
lates, that the Towers held 
three or four Warriors; 
which Accounts agree well 
erough with what Zhan 
ſays on the Subject, and 
with the uſual Height and 
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dred, which were kept to carry Women, Tents, 
Sc. and eighty or ninety for War. This in- 
deed is a great Number of tamed ones, from 
whence we may conclude there is a vaſt Num- 
her of wild ones in his Dominions, beſides thoſe 
in other Parts of the Indies, particularly in the 
Kingdom of Pegu, where we read of four thou- 
ſand taken at one Hunting: but we are apt to 
think ſome Abatement ſhould be made in this 
Account. 

THe natural Food of the Elephant is Graſs, 
and when that is wanting they dig up Roots 
with their Tuſks. They have a very acute 
Senſe of Smelling, whereby they readily find 
out their Food, and avoid all noxious Herbage. 
When they are tamed they eat Hay, Oats, Bar- 
ley, or ſuch other Food as Horſes and Oxen 
do; and they drink clear Water readily enough, 
though they naturally affect that which is mud- 
dy. They drink a vaſt Quantity, ſucking it 
up by the Trunk, as we have already obſerv'd, 
and thence conveying it to the Mouth, It a 
pears to have been a Cuſtom to give them ſpi- 
rituous Liquors when they went to Battle, in 
order to make them drunk and furious“. 

Tus Elephant is faid to live to a great Age, 
even to a hundred and twenty, two hundred, or 
three hundred Years; nay, there are ſome who 
affirm that they live to be five hundred Years 
old, and that at two hundred Years they are 


See the firſt Book of Maccabres, ch. vi. * 
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full of Strength and Vigour. Some of thefe 
Numbers exceed all Probability, though the 
Longevity of the Animal is not diſputed. Ta- 
vernier, who travelld into India, tells us he 
could never learn exactly how long the Elephant 
lived, but that he was told by one of the 
Keepers, that he knew ſuch an Elephant to 
have been in his great Grand-father's, Grand- 
father's, and Father's Cuſtody, which he mo- 
deſtly computes not to have been leſs than a 
hundred and twenty or thirty Years. Mr. Blair 
allows, that the Elephant generally lives to a 
great Age, though it is an Animal ſubject to 
ſeveral Diſtempers. 

As to the Manner of the Elephant's Pro- 
creation, all agree that it is a Creature of ex- 
traordinary Modeſty, and never copulates in the 
Sight of any one. The Time when they begin 
to copulate is likewiſe uncertain, though from 
their uſual Term of Life it is conjectur'd that 
many of them do not begin till the twentieth 
Year of their Age, though others may do it 
much ſooner. The Time of their going with 
Young is alſo diſputed, nor is there any Way 
of knowing it but by obſerving when they ſe- 
parate themſelves from the Herd, (for they are 
gregarious Animals) the Male and Female go- 
ing apart for the ſake of Coition, and not re- 
turning till the Female is impregnated. Some 
have fondly imagined, from their extraordinary 
Bulk, that they go with Young nine Years, 
others fix, and others two; but it is maſt =o 
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bable that the Time of their Geſtation is fifteen or 
ſixteen Months, if we may judge of it by that 
of other viviparous Animals, which is according 
to their Bulk and Term of Life. Some ſay, 
they bring forth every third Year, and others 
but once in their Lives; but this laſt Opinion 
is utterly improbable, conſidering the great 
Number of theſe Animals found in A/a and 
Afmca. It is reported that they only bring forth 
one at a time, and that about the Bigneſs of a 
Calf, which Size ſeems to agree with what 
Tavernier tells us, that when the Merchants 
bring the Elephants to ſell, the Children leap 
upon their Backs, which could not well be if 
they were higher. According to the ſame Au- 
thor, the Male never. meddles with the Female 
after he is taken, but is fometimes ſeized with: 
a luſtful Rage, or rather (as others think) with 
a Kind of Madneſs, known by the Eflux of a 
Liquor from their Jaws hke Oil, which goes. 
off again of its own accord. Mr. Knox ſays, 
the female Elephants ſuckle indifferently the 
| young ones of others as well as their own; but 
how long it is before the young Elephant quits- 
its Dam, is not eaſy to determine. 
Tre Elephants take great Care of their 
Young, rather chuſing to loſe their own Lives, 
than that they ſhould theirs. They always go 
in Herds, the largeſt foremoſt; and when they 
are to pals a River, they lift- the young ones 
acroſs on their two Tuſks, twiſting the Probo/- 
is round their Middle. When they find * 
* 
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of their Species dead in the Woods, they cover 
the Carcaſe with Branches: of Trees, Graſs, or 
what elfe they can get; and if one of them is 
wounded, the reſt take care of him, bring him 
Food, and run together to ſave him from the 
Hunter. 

Taz Manner of taking Elephants is as fol- 
lows. They dig deep Pits and cover them with 
Boughs, Graſs, Sc. which though the Elephants 
ſometimes perceive, {for they are very ſagacious) 
yet they frequently fall into the Snare. Thoſe, 
however, who happen to eſcape the Danger, 
are ever after very diſtruſtful, and will break off 
a Branch of a Tree with their Trunk, with 
which they examine every Step of their Way, 
for fear of a Pit under a deceitful Covering “. 
Another Method of taking them, practiſed in 
the Kingdom of Pega, is to drive into the Ground 
a great Number of wooden Piles, at ſuch a 
Diſtance from each other as to ſuffer a Man to 
paſs, but not an Elephant. They then let looſe 
into the Woods ſome tame Females, whoſe 
Pudenda are anointed with a certain Oil to en- 
tice the Males, who following the Females are 


What Lopez relates is 
very remarkable, that a 


young Elephant having fal- 


len into one of theſe Snares, 


the old one ran eagerly to 


its Aſſiſtance, but not being 
able to get it out, ſhe threw 


in Earth, Stones, and Trees 
in ſuch Quantities as to fill 
up the Pit, rather chuſing 
to deſtroy the young one, 
than let it fall alive into the 
Hands of the Enemy. 


led 
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led into the Incloſure, and there confined and 
taken. Sometimes the King of Pegu employs 
a valt Number of Men to ſurround a whole 
Foreſt where the Elephants haunt, anc! driving 
them all together into narrow Bounds, he picks 
and chuſes tuch as he has a mind to, and lets 
the relt eſcape. 

Is , what Authors relate of the Manner of 
taming Elephants be true, it is a ſurpriſing 
Proof of their natural Sagacity. After they 
are taken, they are firſt incloſed in ſuch a nar- 
row Place that they have ſcarce Room to ſtand, 
and their fore Legs and Tuſks are tied toge- 
ther. Then the Keepers mount them, beat 
them with Clubs and kick them with their 
Heels, threatning to ſtarve them it they do not 
behave quietly, for they imagine the Elephants 
underſtand their Language; but if they will be 
peaceable, they promiſe to be kind to them, 
and give them Meat and Drink in abundance. 
Having undergone this Diſcipline, each wild 
Elephant is placed between two tame ones, and 
there confined till they are brought to the fame 
peaceable Diſpoſition, Tavernier tells us, that 
he once faw two wild Elephants, each ſtanding 
Between two tame ones; and round about them 
{ood ſix Men, each with a Half-Pike in his 
Hand, and a lighted Torch faſten'd to the End 
of the Pike, who tall'd to the Elephants, and 
fed them with Hay, Pieces of brown Sugar, 
and Rice boil'd in Water with a few Corns of 
Pepper. If the wild Elephants refuſed to do 

as 
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as they were bid, the Men make Signs to the 
tame Elephants to correct them, which they 


did, beating them on the Head with their 
Trunks, till they forced the poor Beaſts to learn 
Obedience. Theſe Methods, it is ſaid, have 
ſoon an Effect upon the younger Sort of Ele- 
phants; but as for the old ones, they treat them 
more roughly, wounding them with Darts, and 
kecping them without Food till they are half 
ſtarv'd, by which means they become tame and 


tractable. lian ſays, that when all other Me- 


thods prove ineffectual, the old Elephants are 
tamed by playing on a certain muſical Inſtru- 
ment, with which they are much delighted. 
Be this as it may, it is agreed on all Hands 


that the Elephant is an Animal of great Doci- 


lity, and Authors tell ſtrange Stories concern- 
ing them, ſuch as their dancing to a Pipe, and 
keeping Time, leaping, ſkipping, gathering 
and ftrewing Flowers, exerciſing a Fuzee and 
Pike like a Soldier, and playing a great many 
odd Tricks in Theatres; nay, ſome pretend 
they have been taught to write, and underſtand 
human Speech; but little Credit is to be given 
to Accounts of this Nature. 

Htis rox affords us ſeveral Inſtances of the 
Love, Fidelity, and Gratitude of the Elephant, 
which ere very ſurprizing. lian relates, that 
when Porus, King of India, was ſubdued by 
Alexander the Great, he was wounded with ſe- 
veral Darts, which the Elephant he rode upon 
pull'd out of his Body with his Preboſcis, and 

when 
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when he perceiv'd his Maſter fainting by the 
Loſs of Blood, gradually lean'd himſelf down 
till he fell flat upon the Ground, that his Maſter 
might receive no Harm by alighting. Athe-. 
neus mentions the Gratitude of an Elephant to 
a Woman that had done him ſome Service, and 
uſed to lay her Child near him when it was ve 
young; for the Mother dying, the Elephant 
was ſo fond of the Child, that he ſhew'd great 
Uneaſineſs when it was taken out of his Sight, 
and would not eat his Food unleſs the Nurſe 
laid the Child in the Cradle between his Feet, 
but then he would eat heartily. When the 
Child flept, he chaſed away the Flies with his 
Proboſcis, and when it cried he would toſs or 
rock the Cradle till it fell aſleep. —But as Ele- 
phants are remarkable for their Love and Gra- 
titude, ſo they are ſubject to Wrath and Re- 
venge; and even the tameſt of them retain ſome 
of their natural Ferocity, which appears when 
they are provok' d. Glycas tells us, that as an 
Elephant was led to a Theatre, he ſaw in his 
Way a Keeper of Wild Beaſts fitting in the 
Market-place, whom in a Paſſion he ſuddenly 
kill'd, remembring that the ſaid Keeper about 
ten Years before had ſtruck him with a Sword 
in the ſame Place. Acoſta writes, that a Sol- 
dier in Cochin, a Town on the Coaſt of Mala- 
bar, having thrown a Nut at an Elephant, the 
B-aſt took it up and hid it; and ſome Days 
after, the Elephant ſeeing the Soldier paſs by, 
threw the Nut in his Face, making a great 
Vor. III. NY zo. F Noéiſe, 
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Noiſe, and going away leaping and dancing. 
Another Soldier in the ſame Town, meeting an 
Elephant with his Keeper, would not give way 
to them; whereupon the Keeper complain'd of 
the Aﬀront to the Elephant, who ſome time 
afterwards ſpying the Soldier by the Side 
of the River that runs through the Town, 
ran haſlily towards him, lifted him up with 
his Trunk, and plunged him ſeveral times in 
the River; after which he drew him out, leav- 
ing him to be laugh'd at by the Spectators. 
Havinc given ſuch a particular Account of 
this Half reaſoning Animal, as Mr. Pope calls the 
Elephant, it is Time to take a View of another 
very remarkable Quadruped, which is found in 
the Eaft-Indies, namely, the Rhinoceros. The 
Shape of this Animal is not much unlike that 
of an Elephant, but it is not ſo tall, and its 
Legs are ſhorter, as well as its Tail. It has a 
rough, hard, wrinkled Skin, reſembling in its 
Colour and Furrows the Bark of an old Elm, 
and ſome Parts of it appear folded over the 
others. From its Noſe proceeds a ſhort pyra- 
midal Horn, (as its Name implies) growing 
upwards, and perfectly ſolid, or without Ca- 
vity“. This Horn is his Weapon of Defence, 


* Though there are ſe druped, and perhaps the 
veral Beaſts with one Horn ſame with the Unicorn of the 
deſcribed by Authors, Dale Ancien::, wi fe Horn lian 
takes them to be all fictitious affirnus to be black, as is 
except the Rhinoceros, which that of chis Auimal 
is the only one-horn'd Qya- 
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51 
which he is ſaid to whet againſt a Flint, or other 
hard Stone, that he may be prepared whenever 
he is attack'd by an Enemy. The Elephant 
and Rhinoceros are reported to bear ſuch a Ha- 
tred to each other, that they ſeldom meet with- 
out a Battle, in which the Rhinoceros endca- 


vours to pierce the Elephant's Belly with his 
Horn; but if he miſs his Aim, the Elephant 
is to hard for him with his Tuſks and Proboſcis. 
This Animal is rarely brought to Europe; but 
one of them has been lately ſhewn in England, 
and is well worth the Attention of the Cu- 
rious. 

Tur Porcupine is a four-footed Animal four d 
in ſome Parts of the Indies, about the Size of 
a Pig five or ſix Months old, and remarkable 
for the hard Quills or Prickles with which it is 
cover'd, from two or three to eleven or twelve 
Inches in Length, ſtreak'd with Black and 
White alternately. They are ſhaped like the 
Stalks of Corn, but ſwell a little towards the 
Middle, and terminate in a Point with two 


ſharp Sides*. Theſe Quills are ſo many Wea- 


There is a confiderable 
Similitude between the Por- 
cupine and the Hedge- Hog, 
which is a little Animal well 
known amongit us, entirely 
cover'd with Prickles an Inch 
and a half long, very like 
_ thoſe which ſhoot from the 
Shells of Cheſnuts. When 


F 2 


he is apprehenſive of Danger, 
he draws himſelf up as round 
as a Foot-ball, ſo that na- 
thing is ſeen but his Prickles, 
and thus he faves himfelf 
from the Aſſaults of Dogs and 
other Enemies. He alſo 
makes another Uſe of his 
pointed Armour, for when 


pons 
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pons or Darts, which the Animal erects with a 
menacing Air on the Approach of an Enemy, 
and ſhoots them with ſuch Violence that they 
ſtick in the Fleſh of the Creature that aſſaults 
him, the Sockets of the Quills thus detach'd 
from his Body being in Time fill'd up by 
others. 

Ix ſeveral Parts of the Indies, but chiefly in 
the Kingdom of Golconda, there is a Kind of 
Goats, in whoſe Stomachs is generated a me- 
dicinal Stone call'd Bezoar, compoſed of ſeve- 
ral Laminæ or Coats like an Onion, and ſaid to 
he endued with a Power of reſiſting Poiſon. 
Theſe Stones are of different Shapes and Sizes; 
: me are form'd like a Kidney, or French Bean; 
others are round, oblong, and of an irregular 
Figure. The Buds of a certain Shrub, on which 
the Animal brouzes, are ſometimes found in the 
Middle of it, and ſuppoſed to be the Baſis 
whereon it is formed. It conſiſts of a greeniſh 
or Olive-colour'd Subſtance, diverſified with 
white Streaks, which run through the whole 
Body of the Stone; and when broken between 
the Teeth it adheres to them like a gently glu- 
tinous Matter, and gives a little Tinge to the 


he meets with Apples or 
other Fruits under the Trees, 
he rolls himſelf amongſt 
them, and fo carries off his 
Load to his Cell. What 
takes up moſt Room, or is 


apt ſooneſt to decay, he eats 
firlt, and endeavours to have 
a Reſerve of Nuts for the 
later Seaſon; but the Se- 
verity of the Winter he paſſes 
in Sleep. 


Saliva, 
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Saliva, The larger the Stone, the more va- 
luable it is held, its Price increaſing like that of 
the Diamond ; but perhaps its Rarity, and the 
peculiar Manner of its Formation, have contri- 
buted more to its Reputation, than any intrinfic 
Worth. Many Circumſtances indeed contri- 
bute to render the medicinal Virtues of Bezoar 
precarious, and not eaſy to be determin'd, as 
the Uncertainty of procuring that which is ge- 
nuine, it being much adulterated *, as is ſaid, 
even in the Indies; not to mention the large 
Quantities that are made in Europe, in Imita- 
tion of the true Oriental Bezoar. Again, the 
exceſſive Price it uſually bears makes it incon- 
venient to exhibit it in a great Number of 
Caſes, and that in ſufficient Quantities, and thoſe 
long enough continued, to determine whether 
the Virtues attributed to it are real or imaginary 
and yet without this Teſt it is not poſſible to 
reaſon accurately or concluſively about it. How- 
ever, at preſent it begins to be leſs eſteemed, 
and many able Phyſicians quite diſcard it, as 
of no manner of Uſe or Efficacy. 


There are three Me- makes it fry and bliſter, it is 
thods of trying whether Be- a Proof of its being adul- 
zoar be ſophiſticated. One terated with Reſins. A 
is, to ſteep it three or four third Method is, to rub it 
Hours in likewarm Water; over a Paper ſmear'd with 
if the Water be not tinged, Chalk or Quick-Lime; if it 
nor the Bezoar loſe of its leave a green Tinge on the 
Weight, it is genuine. A former, or ayellowone on the 
ſecond is, to prick it with a latter, it is reckon'd a Procf 
hot Iron, and if the Heat of its Purity, 
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Brs1DEs the Bezoar abovementioned, there 
is another Sort call'd Hog or Boar Bezoar, being 
found in the Gall-Bladder of a Boar in the Eaſt- 
Indies. In Figure and Size it reſembles a Fil- 
bert, though more irregular; it is moſt com- 
monly white with a bluciſh Tinge, is ſmooth 
and ſhining, and is valued at ten Times its 
Weight in Gold. The Indians attribute infinite 
Virtues to this Bezoar, but value it chiefly on 
account of its being a ſovereign Remedy in a 
Diſeaſe they are liable to, not leſs dangerous than 
the Plague in Europe. There are alſo Por- 
cupine and Monkey Bezoars, which ſome ſay are 
found in the Gall-Bladders of thoſe Animals ; 
but Tavermer, who calls them Malacca Stones, 
ſays they are taken from the Heads of the Mon- 
key and Porcupine, and that they are held in 
ſuch Eſteem by the Natives of Malacca, that 
they never part with them, unleſs as Preſents to 
Ambaſſadors and the greateſt Princes. But not- 
withſtanding theſe Diſtinctions, the Form, Co- 
lour, and Properties of theſe three Bezoars are 
ſo much alike, that it is more than probable 
they are all the ſame Stones under different De- 
nominations. — As to the Occidental Bezoar, it 
is taken from the Stomach of an American Deer, 
and is eaſily known from the Oriental, by being 
of a paler Colour. There are likewiſe Bezoars 
found in the Stomachs of certain Cows, which 
are Jarger than thoſe of Goats, but leſs eſteemed. 

TaeRE is another Kind of Goat, (or Hart 
according to ſome) pretty common in Tonguin, 
Cochin-China, and ſeveral Parts of Tartory, 
which 
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which affords us that ſtrong Perfume we call 
Muſe, the Generation whereof has occaſion'd 
various Diſputes and Conjectures. Muſk is a 
pinguious and unctuous Subſtance, not unlike 
grumous Blood, of a blackiſh ruſty Colour, of a 
ſomewhat acrid and bitter Taſte, of a fragrant 
Smell, and found in a Follicule, Bag, or Tu- 
mour, ſituated near the Navel of the Animal. 
Some maintain it to be a purulent and excre- 
mentitious Humour, collected and concocted in 
the Bag; and that the Animal itſelf, which is 
of a laſcivious Diſpoſition, by rubbing its Belly 
againſt Stones and Trees tears this Bag, and ſo 
diſcharges the Humour contain'd in it, which 1s 
coagulated by the Air and Sun into that Sub- 
{tance we call Muſk. Others will have it, that 
the Muſk is not evacuated by any Dilaceration of 
the Follicule, but lows ſpontaneouſly through 
an excretory Duct, allotted for that Purpoſe. 
Others maintain, that the Natives hunt and take 
the Animal, and then cut off the Bag, and dry the 
Muſk in the Sun, after which they put it up again 
in Bladders for Exportation. Others are of Opi- 
nion, that Muſk is Blood extravaſated and col- 
lected into Apoſtems, by beating the Animal 
till Tumors and Abſceſſes are raiſed, which be- 
ing conſtricted, as it were, by a Ligature into 
little Bags, are afterwards cut out, and afford 
the Muſk. Dale does not abſolutely determine 
this Matter, but takes Muſk to be an excremen- 
titious Blood, which has undergone various Con- 
coctions and Alterations in its proper Follicule, 
and is either naturally ſecreted and collected by 


human 
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human Induftry, or contain'd in the Follicule of 
the Animal, when kill'd at a proper Seaſon : 
But the Merchants have a fraudulent Way of add- 
ing the Blood, Skins, and other Parts of the 
Animal to the Muſk; and with this Mixture they 
ſtuff Bladders, and ſell it as true and genuine. 
The Fraud, however, is eaſily diſcover'd; for 
if Muſk evaporates when burnt, it is reckon'd 
genuine ; but if there remains ſomething like a 
Coal, it is adulterated. — Muſk is of conſide ra- 
ble Uſe among Perfumers and Confectioners, 
though much leſs now than formerly. It has of 
late Years been found by Experience an excel - 
lent Remedy in nervous Diſorders," particularly 
Convulſions; and in Fevers it has been given 
with great Succeſs, where Sleep has been want- 
Ing. 
THe Civet Cat, an Animal that yields the 
Perfume call'd Civet, is a Native of the Eaft- 
Indies, as well as of Africa and America. It is 
a Sort of wild Cat, not much unlike our tame 
ones, except that his Head more reſembles that 
of a Fox, his Skin is ſpotted, his Claws are leſs 
dangerous, and his Cry different. The Per- 
fume this Animal produces is an unctuous Sub- 
ſtance, of the Conſiſtence of Honey or Butter, 
and of a moſt fragrant and grateful Smell. This 
Perfume is not the Seed, nor Suet, nor Sweat *, 


Before any Civet-Cats common Opinion, founded 
had been ſeen in Europe, or on the Relation of I ravel- 
it had been obſerv'd how the lers, was, that it was the 
Pertume was gather'd, the Sweat of the Animal itritated 


nor 
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nor Teſticles of the Animal, as ſome would per- 
ſuade us, but is a peculiar Excrement ſecreted 
by Nature, and collected in a little Bag of a 
glandulous Subſtance, ſeated under its Tail, be- 
tween the Anus and Pudendum. The Dutch 
ſcttled in the Indies bring up a conſiderable Num- 
ber of theſe Creatures, and furniſh us with Part 
of our Civet, which is taken from time to time 
as the Receptacle fills, and abounds in Propor- 
tion as the Animal is fed. It is ſaid they feed 
the Civet-Cats with Rice-Milk, or Pap, to ren- 
der the Perfume of a good Conſiſtence. — Civet. 
like Muſk, is chiefly uſed by Perfumers and 
Confectioners, having but little Place in Medi- 
cine. 

Taz Woods in ſome Parts of the Indies are 
full of Monkeys, Apes, and Baboons, which are 
too well known in England to require a particu- 
lar Deſcription. The Baboon has a long Face, 
like a Dog's, is commonly black and hairy, 
has a rough Skin, and his Feet are armed with 
very ſtrong Nails. He mimicks ſeveral human 
Actions, eſpecially in fitting and eating; and is 
of a very vicious Diſpoſition, and fond of Wo- 
men. What ſome Authors call the Man-Tyger, 


and kindled into Rage. To Cage, from between his 


this End it was ſaid, they 
incloſed the Creature in an 
Iron Cage, and after having 
beat him a long time, they 
gather'd with a Spoon 


through the Bars of the 


Thighs, the Sweat or Foam 
which the Rage and Agita- 
tion had produced ; and this 
was thought to be the Civet: 
But Experience has now 
taught us better, 


and 
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and diſtinguiſh by a Bunch of Hair upon his 
Head, and another under his Chin reſembling a 
Beard, is in reality nothing but a large Baboon. 
The Monkey partakes much of the ſubtle Na- 
ture of the Baboon, is very miſchievous and un- 
lucky, and wonderfully nimble and expert in 
climbing, as moſt of our Readers have proba- 
bly had an Opportunity of obſerving. Theſe 
Creatures are of different Sorts and Sizes, ac- 
cording to the Countries where they are bred ; 
but thoſe of the Eaſt Indies are moſt valued, on 
account of their being finely ſpotted. — The 
Ape is rather more miſchievous than the Mon- 
key, and much more fierce and cruel, ſo that 
he will even venture to attack a Man, whom he 
perfectly imitates in ſeveral of his Actions. 
There are divers Kinds of Apes, as the Bear- 
Ape, the Fox-Ape, Sc. ſo calld from ſome 
Reſemblance they bear to thoſe Animals: And 
M. Thevenot tells us, that in Balagate he ſaw 
ſome Apes brought from Ceylon, which were no 
bigger than one's Fiſt, and upon that Account 
very much eſteem'd. They had a flat Fore- 
head, large round Eyes, which were yellow and 
clear like the Eyes of ſome Cats, their Snout 
was very ſharp, and the Inſide of their Ears 
yellow ; they had no Tail, and their Hair was 
like that of other Apes. When he look'd up- 
on them, they ſtood upon their hind Feet, and 
often embraced one another, looking ſtedfaſtly 
at the People that ſtood by, without ſeeming at 
all frighten'd. — The ſame Traveller ſays they 
have 
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have Sheep in Balagate without Horns, which 
are ſo ſtrong, that being bridled and ſaddled 
they carry Children of ten Years of Age. 

In the Country about Surat there are Dun 
Buffaloes as big as the largeſt Oxen, ſome of 
them very fierce and miſchievous ; inſomuch 
that they will ſet upon Men, and trample them 
under foot, but their Horns are ſo turn'd that 
they cannot gore them. — There are alſo ſaid 
to be beautiful Squirrels, finely ſtreak'd with 
white and black ; and they are much troubled 
in ſome Parts with very large Rats and Mice, 
which are an Over-match for their Cats, fre- 
quently burrow under their Houſes, and deſtroy 
their Poultry. 

Tur Salamander, a ſpotted Animal ſhaped 
like a Lizard, and famous for its living in Fire, 
is a Native of India, though not peculiar to that 
Country. We have an Account in the Philoſo- 
phical Tranſaftions, that a Gentleman at Rome, 
named Cor dini, having caſt into the Fire a Sa- 
lamander brought from the Eaft- Indies, the A- 
nimal preſently ſwell'd, and then vomited a 
Quantity of thick ſlimy Matter, which put out 
the Coals, retiring to thoſe that were extin- 
guiih't!, and putting them out again in the ſame 
Mane as ſoon as they re-kindled; and thus 
ſaved te from the Force of the Fire for the 
Space oi! wo Hours, after which it lived nine 
Monts. This Gentleman kept the Salaman- 
der Seven Machs, wichout any other Food than 
what It took by hcking the Earth on which it 

WAS 
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was brought from the Indies, which at firſt was 
cover'd with a thick Moiſture, that was after- 
wards dried up, but moiſten'd by the Animal's 
Urine. After it had thus lived eleven Months, 
the Owner had a Mind to try how it would do 
on [talian Earth, but the Experiment was fatal 
to the Salamander, which lived but three Days 
upon the European Soil. 

AmoxGsT the moſt beautiful and remarkable 
Species of the feather'd Race that are to be 
found in the Eaſft- Indies, we may not impro- 
perly reckon the Peacock, which, though com- 
mon in Europe for two Centuries paſt, ſeems to 
be of Afatic Origin. This Bird is juſtly ad- 
mir'd for the Elegancy of its Plumage, which 
being ſo well known amongſt us, we think it 
would be needleſs to deſcribe particularly; but 
we may obſerve in general (with an ingenious 
Author) that what the Nightingale 1s to the 
Ear, the Peacock is to the Eye. We have in- 
deed a Variety of other Birds that are finely ar- 
ray'd, and we are delighted with the Conſidera- 
tion of their Ornaments, and the elegant Taſte 
of their different Veſtures ; but when the Pea- 
cock appears, every Eye is attracted. The Air 
of his Head, the eaſy Turn of his Shape, the 
blended Colours of the Feathers of his Body, 
the Eyes and clouded Spots of his Tail, the 
Gold and Azure that ſhine in every Part, the 
Round of Plumage he draws after him with ſo 
much Pomp, and the very Attention with which 


he unfolds his Ornaments to the Spectators, 
have 
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have a ſingular and raviſhing Effect. The Pea- 
cock is ſo conſcious of the Beauty of his Fea- 
thers, that he makes the Wheel, as we call it, to 
diſplay them in all their Luſtre, and is then 
reckon'd an Emblem of Pride: But after all 
this external Splendor, he has a diſagreeable 
Voice, which makes his Company much leſs 
deſireable than that of ſome Birds whoſe Muſick 
entertains us, though their Cloathing is not ſo 
beautiful and dazzling. 

Tre Parrot is a Bird found in great Num- 
bers in the Woods of the Eaſt-Indies, and the 
warm Parts of America. There are ſeveral Sorts 
of Parrots, differing both in Size and Colour. 
The common Parrot has a large Head, with a 
hard hooked Bill, the upper Part whereof hangs 
over the lower; and of this he makes great 


Uſe in climbing and deſcending, firſt catching 


hold of any thing with his Bill, as it were with 
a Hook, and ſo drawing up his Body and faſten- 
ing his Feet. The Parrot is the only Bird, and 
indeed the only Animal we know of, except the 
Crocodile and Gar-Fiſh, that moves its upper 


Jaw, which is immoveable in all other Crea- 


tures, His Tongue is broad, reſembling that 
of a Man, whoſe Voice and Speech he imitates 
better than any other Bird, and has an excel- 
lene Memory; infomuch that we are told by 
Perlons of Credit, that the late Dr. Charleton, 
Pliy ſician to King Charles the Second, had a 


Parrot that could recite great Part of the Maſs, 
+ which had bcen taught him by a Portugueſe 
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Prieſt, of whom he was purchaſed. The Feet 
of the Parrot are of ſingular Faſhion, not having 
three Claws ſtanding forwards and one back- 
wards, but two each way, like thoſe of the 
Woodpecker. Some Parrots live to a great 
Age; but as they are bred in warm Countries, 
they are very tender in our cold Winters. They 
are ſubtle and miſchievous, and ſeldom forget 
an Injury. | 
As there are ſuch various Species of the Par- 
rot Kind, that the Curious have obſerv'd above 
a hundred Sorts of them, we ſhall only de- 
{cribe two or three of the moſt remarkable. The 
yellow Lawry or Parrcquet, brought from the 
Eaſt-Indies, is about the Bigneſs of a Lark, 
having a Bill of grey Colour, and very hooked. 
Its Legs and Feet are of an Aſh- Colour, and 
its Tail reaches eight or ten Inches beyond the 
Ends of the Wings, the Feathers being of a 
pale Roſe- Colour, terminating in a lovely Blue, 
or a Mixture of White and Green, Its Belly, 
Head, Neck, and Back, are of a beautiful red- 
diſh Colour; but the Wings are chiefly green, 
intermix*d with red Feathers, one Half whereof 
is variegated on each Side with Yellow, which 
expoſed to the Sun ſhew a thouſand Varieties 
of ſhining Colours, ſcarce to be expreſo'd by a 
Painter. Theſe Birds rooſt and build on the 
higheſt Trees, and fly in Flocks, making a 
great Noiſe, but learn to pronounce few Words, 
it any at all. 
The 
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Tut Parroquet deſcribed by Mr. Waller in 
the Philoſophical Tranſactions is a quite different 
Species, having a ſhort Neck, black Eyes, a 
crooked Bill, greyiſh Legs and Feet, and a 
Tail no longer than the Wings, the Feathers 
of which near the Quill are of a Lemon-Co- 
lour, next a Scarlet for ſome Space, then a nar- 
row Streak of Green on ſome of them, after 
that a Black, and green at the Extremities. His 
Breaſt and Belly are of a fine light Green, but 
his Back and the Feathers of his Wings are 
ſomewhat darker. On his Pinions are ſome 
ſhort blue Feathers, and ſeveral on his Rump. 
His Bill is encompaſs'd up to his Eyes with a 
broad ſcarlet Circle, reaching alſo down to hrs 
Throat; which Circle in the Hen is of a paler 
Colour, like that of an Orange, and 1s the only 
obſervable Difference. Mr. Waller, in diſſect- 
ing one of theſe Parroquets, obſerv'd, that be- 
ſides the Gizzard it had two Craws, the upper- 
moſt being only a Receptacle for the Food, 
which is Canary Seed, to be again return'd to 
the Mouth, where it is re-chew'd, having be- 
fore been only huſk'd, the Animal ruminating 


like the Cow and ſome other Quadrupeds“. 


* To ruminate, or chew is here obſerv'd of the Par- 
the Cud, as it is popularly rot, we have a remarkable 
call'd, is an Action thought Inſtance in the Philoſophical 
peculiar to ſome four-footed Tran/a#ions of a ruminating 
Animals, as Oxen, Sheep, Man who liv'd at Briftol. 
Deer, Sc. but beſides what He would begin to chew his 
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Their Manner of chewing is thus : The under 
Part of the Bill being much ſhorter ſhuts with- 
in the other, or againſt the Roof of the Mouth, 
which is furniſh'd with ſeveral Rows of very 
ſmall Bars or Ridges, like thoſe in the Mouths 
of Dogs and Horſes. Theſe Bars are not ſoft 
but horny, being Part of the upper Bill; ſo 
that the Bird, by carrying the Edge of the un- 
der Bill and End of the Tongue againſt the 
Ridges in the upper, breaks and reduces to a 
Pap the Seeds firſt moiſten'd in the Craw. The 
ſame Gentleman took notice, that the Wind- 
pipe of this Bird differ'd from that of moſt 


Meat over within a 
'Quarter of an Hour after his 
Meals, if he drank upon 
them ; if not, it was ſome- 
what later. 'This Chewing, 
after a full Meal, lafted about 
an Hour and a half; and if 
he went to Bed preſently 
after Meals, he could not 
ſleep till the uſual Time of 
Rumination was over. The 
Victuals, upon their Return, 
taſted rather pleaſanter than 
at firſt. Bread, Meat, Cheeſe, 
and Drink, return d much of 
the Colour as if they were 
mix d together in a Mortar. 
Broth and other Spoon- 
meats return'd to his Mouth 
all one as dry and ſolid Food. 
The Victuals ſeem'd to the 


Man to lie heavy in his 
Throat till they bad under- 
the ſecond Chewing, 


after which they would paſs 


clean away ; and he always 
obſerv'd, that if he eat Va- 
riety of Things, what he 
ſwallow'd firſt came up again 
firſt to be chew'd. If this 
Faculty intermitted at any 
time, it portended Sickneſs, 
and he was never well till it 
return d. When this Ac- 
count was given by Dr Slare, 
the Man was twenty Years 
of Age, and had been ſo af- 
feed ever ſince he could re- 
member. His Father ſome- 
times ruminated, but nothing 
near ſo much as the Son. 


other 
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other Animals, having not only a Larynx at the 
Top thereof, as is uſual, but another at its En- 
trance into the Breaſt, where it is divided into 
two Branches. From this Structure, which is 
faid to be common to all Parrots, it may poſ- 
ſibly be, that they can ſo readily imitate human 
Voices; and it being obſerved that Parrots are 
ventriloquous, it perhaps may be owing to the 
Aſſiſtance of the lower Larynx; for we may 
reaſonably ſuppoſe that all ventriloquous Cheats 
are framed by Nature for ſuch an Impoſture®. 
The Maccato is a beautiful Bird, and the 
largeſt of all the Parrot Kind, being in Length, 
from the Tip of his Bill to the End of the 
Tai), about thirty Inches, and its Body 1s equal 
to that of a well-fed Capon. The Head, Neck, 
Breaſt, Belly, and Part of the Wings and Tail 
of the Cock are of a fine Scarlet; the Back, and 


* We call thoſe Perſons 


ventril.quous who ſpeak in- 


wardly, having a pecaliar 
Art of forming Speech with- 
out opening the Mouth, or 
at leaſt without moving the 
Lips; fo that the Voice, 
proceeding out of the Tho- 
rax, to a By-ſtander ſeems 
to come from a Diſtance. 
There was ſuch a Perſon 
ſome Years ago in London, a 
Smith by Profeſſion, who 
had the Faculty in ſuch Per- 
fection, that he could make 


6 


his Voice appear one Mi- 
nute as if it came out of the 
Cellar, and the next as if in 
an upper Room; and ac- 
cordingly be has frequently 
call'd a Perſon firſt up Stairs, 
then down, then out of 
Doors, then this Way, then 
that, without ſtirring from 
his Seat, or appearing to 
ſpeak at all. Some attri- 
bute this to the Operation or 
Poſſeſſion of an evil Spirit, 
which 1s undoubtedly owing 
to Art and Mechaniſm. 


3 the 
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the reſt of the Wings and Tail, of a rich Blue; 
and the Bill is fo much hooked as to form an 
exact Semicircle, His Tail is about eighteen 
Inches long, his Legs ſhort and thick, and his 
Talons large, black, and very crooked. The 
Colours of the Hen are ſomewhat different; 
but neither the Hen nor Cock has any Merit 
but what conſiſts in the Beauty of their Fea- 
thers, for they do not entertain us with their 
Talk like the ſmaller Parrots. 

Tre Crown Bird, brought from the. Eaft- 
Indies, is a very fine Fowl, as big as a large 
Turkey. On the Top of his Head grow ſe- 
veral Shafts or Stalks, having little round Balls 
on their Summits, not unlike thoſe of an Earl's 
Coronet, of a yellowiſh Colour. His Bill is of 
a pale Yellow, ſhort, and thick, ſtrong, a little 
bended ; and juſt above it grows a ſmall red 
Comb. On each Side of his Head he has a 
red Spot, and his Body is cover'd with long 
Feathers reſembling Hairs, of a dark-grey Co- 
lour, having a purpliſh Caſt on the Back and 
Sides, ſome broad Stripes of Red on the Wings, 
and the Thighs yellow. He has a long Neck 
and long Legs, which are of a pale yellow Co- 
lour, and his Claws black. | 

The Amadatat Bird, ſo call'd from its 
being found near that City in the Mogul's Do- 
minions, has a red Bill, in Shape like that of a 
Gold-finch, His Neck and Back are of a duſky 
Colour, but the Feathers about the Rump are 
of a Scarlet or deep Orange. The Quill-Fea- 
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thers of the Wings and thoſe of the Tail are 
black, which laſt are about an Inch and a half 
long, and juſt twelve in Number. In fome of 
theſe Birds the upper Part of the Breaſt is 
ſcarlet, in others wholly black, as is the reſt of 
the Breaſt and Belly in all. The Legs and Feet 
are white, and the Claws very long, like thoſe 
of Lark;, but more crooked. 

Tas Bengal Jay is a Bird worth taking no- 
tice of, both for its Colours and Size, bein 
ſomewhat larger than ours in England, The 
Top of his Head 1s blue, his Neck and Breaft 
of an Aſh-Colour, with a Mixture of light 
Brown and Red. His Wings are blue, as alſo 
his Thighs and Belly. The Back and Rump 
are of a greeniſh Colour; the Tail is of a dark 
Blue next the Rump and towards the Extre- 
mity, but of a pale or bright Blue in the Mid- 
dle. The Legs and Feet are of a yellowiſh 
Brown, and the Claws black. 

We: are inform'd by the Jeſieit Miſſionaries, 
that in the Kingdom of Siam there is a Sort of 
Birds call'd Criel Herons, which {warm upon the 
Trees, and look like Bloſſoms at a Diſtance, it 
being a ſmall Bird with Tufts of white Feathers 
upon the Head, Back, and Belly, which ren- 
der it extremely beautiful. There is likewiſe 
a remarkable Inſect call'd a Fire Fly, having 
four Wings of a bright Flame-Colour, two of 
which only are to be ſeen when they fly, and 
the other two when they reſt. The Trees 
near the Rivers are almoſt cover'd with them, 


and 
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and in the Night they appear like ſo many 
Lights upon the Leaves. 

Ix Cochin- China there are certain ſmall Birds, 
ſomewhat like Swallows, whoſe Neits may be 
reckon'd one of the greateſt Curiolities of the 
Indies, being eatable, and much uſed in Sauces 
by the Inhabitants of that Country. Theſe Birds 
build their Neſts among the Rocks on the Sea- 
Coaſt, which are much in the Form of our 
Swallows Neſts, and conſiſt of ſ-veral Coats or 
Layers one upon another ; but inſtead of Clay 
or Dirt they are compoſed of a Sort of Gum 
or Froth of the Sea, mix'd with a Juice or Lt- 
quor proceeding from the Stomach of the Bird, 


which Compoſition hardens in the Sun, and 


becomes almoſt tranſparent. Theſe Neſts the 


Natives gather in great Quantities at the proper 


Seaſon of the Year, (probably when the Birds 
have done with them and forſaken them} and 
frequently uſe them in the following Manner, 
Having ſteep'd them in warm Water till they 
are ſoft, they tear them into ſmall Pieces, and 
mixing them with little Bits of Ginſeng, {a Root 
or Plant to be deſcribed when we come to China) 
they put the Mixture into the Belly of a Pul- 
let, which they boil in a Pot or Pipkin cloſe 
cover'd, and leave it over the Fire all Night. 
In the Morning they eat the Pullet, the Gin- 
ſeng and Birds-Neſts making excellent Sauce, 
without any other Scaſoning. Sometimes they 
uſe theſe Neſts by way of Medicine, to pro- 


mote Sweat; but they generally mix them in 
their 
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their Sauces, to which they give an admirable 
Reliſh. They are very nouriſhing, but to ſome 
People the Taſte is not ſo agreeable; though 
Borri, a Jeſuit Miſſionary, applauds them as a 
moſt delicious Food; and Tavernier, who often 
eat of it, thought it a worthy Preſent to Per- 
ſons of the higheſt Quality. 

THrrRE are two Kinds of Bats in the Pro- 
vince of Malvay, in the Mogul's Dominions, 
the one like thoſe we have in Europe, the other 
much different, as deſcribed by M. Thevenet, 
who had the Opportunity of examining one 
which was kept by a Friend of his out of Cu- 
rioſity. It is about eight Inches long, the Body 
round, as large as that of a Duck, and cover'd 
with yellowiſh Hair, but none grows upon its 
Ears. It has a ſharp Snout, and its Head and 
Eyes reſemble thoſe of a Cat. It has no Tail, 
but under the Wings there are two Teats as 
big as the End of one's little Finger. Its Legs, 
(or Arms, as ſome call them) which are four 
in Number, ſeem to be faſten'd within the 
Wings, which are join'd to the Body along the 
Sides from the Shoulder downwards. The 
Wings, when extended, meaſure from Point to 
Point about two Feet, are ſ-ven or eight Inches 
broad, and conſiſt of a black Skin, which looks 
ſome what like wet Parchment. The two tore 
Legs are nine or ten Inches long. cover'd with 
Hair, and terminating in five Toes or Fingers, 
which make a Kind of Hand. They are with- 
out Hair, and have the ſame Joints as a Man's 


Fingers 
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Fingers have, and the Animal makes uſe cf 
them to ſtretch out his Wings when it has a 
mind to fly. The hind Legs are but ſix Inches 
long, are hairy, and the Feet (as the others) 
pretty much refemble a Man's Hand, but that 
they have Claws inſtead of Nails. Theſe Bats 
fly a great Height, and are frequently ſeen cling- 
ing to the Branches of Trees with their Ta- 
lons. People who have taſted them ſay they 
are good Meat, notwithſtanding their diſagree- 
able Aſpect. 

To theſe Animals of the Eaſt-Indies might 
be added ſeveral venomous Serpents, particu- 
larly one of a Silver-Colour, about twelve Inches 
long, found in the Kingdom of Siam, whoſe 
Bite throws the Patient into Convulſions in an 
Hour's Time, and infallibly carries him- off with- 
out a ſpeedy Remedy. But we are told the 
Natives have an excellent Antidote for this Ve- 
nom, viz. an artificial Stone, which being ap- 
plied to the Wound ſticks to it immediately, 
after which the Convulſions ceaſe, the Patient 
recovers his Senſes, and the Stone, having ex- 
tracted all the Poiſon, drops off of itſelf. It 
is ſaid that when the Stone has been thus ap- 
plied, it muſt be ſteep*d twenty four Hours in 
the Milk of a Woman's Breaſt, whereby it re- 
covers its Virtue, and is fit to be uſed again upon 
the like Occaſion, —The Crocoatle is alſo com- 
mon enough in Sam and other Parts of the 
Indies, but we defer the Deſcription of it till we 
ſpeak of thoſe of the River Nile in Egypt; and 

ſeveral 
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ſeveral other Animals will be taken notice of in 
treating of the Indian Iflands, which are either 
peculiar to them, or more frequently found 
there than upon the Continent, 


Bu1iLlDINGSs. 
7 8 Hroughtout Jadia, and the Mogul's Do- 


minions, the Houſes in general, even 
thoſe of the chief Towns, are either built of 
Wood or Clay, and thatch'd or cover'd with 
Branches of Palm-trees, or the like; but the 
Houſes of the richer Sort of People, who live 
in trading Towns and Cities, are built of Brick 
or Stone, and eover*'d with Tiles, but not ſo 
well burnt and durable as ours in Europe. How- 
ever, though the Generality of the Indian Stru- 
ctures make a mean Appearance, the Palaces of 
their Princes and great Men, the Mahometan 
Moſques, and the Heathen Pagods or Temples 
for their Idols, are many of them ſtately and 
beautiful Fabricks. It is true, their Architecture 
ſeems odd to Europeans, being not like that of 
the Ancients, whom we copy after, but in a 
Taſte peculiar to the Eaſtern Nations, which is 

not without its Beauties and Conveniencies. 
THe Talace of the Great Mogul at Agra, 
the Capital of his Empire, as taken notice of 
by Tavernier, Bernier, Thevenot, and other Tra- 
vell-rs, is a very ſomnptuous and magnificent 
Structure. This Falace, according to Manouchi 
an Halian, who hive iorty Years at Agra, ind 
Was 
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was the Mogul's Phyſician, is a Citadel in Form 
of a Creſcent, the Walls whereof are mounted 
with Canon. It is ſituated on the River Semana 
or Gemma, and is built of a ſpotted Stone like 
Marble, which, when the Sun ſhines upon it, 
looks very beautiful at a diſtance. It is encom- 
paſs'd with Ditches and a Terraſs-Garden cut 
through with Canals of running Water, inter- 
mix*d with Green- Plots and Pleaſure-Houſes, 
which form a delightful Scene. Thevenot ſays 
the Palace conſiſts of three Courts, with Por- 
ticoes and Galleries running round them, which 
are finely gilt and painted, and ſome Parts of 
them cover'd with Plates of Gold. Under the 
Galleries of the firſt Court there are Lodgings 
for the Mogul's Guards, in the ſecond for the 
chief Officers, and the third conſiſts of ſtately 
Apartments for the Emperor and: his Ladies, 
who, according to the Cuſtom of the Eaſtern 
Princes, are very numerous. Within the Walls 
there are likewiſe Apartments for the inferior 
Officers of the Court, and long Galleries for 
the Emperor's Manufactories of Stuffs of Gold, 
Silver, Silk, Tapeſtry, Sc. and for his Gold- 
ſmiths, Enamellers, and other Artificers. Be- 
tween the Palace and the River 1s a large Area 
where the Troops exerciſe, and the Emperor 
ſometimes pleaſes himſelf with ſeeing Elephants 
fight, or ſuch other Diverſions as he orders to 
be exhibited there or upon the Water, Here are 
allo about thirty Palaces of Princes and great 
Men belonging to the Court, all built of Brick 

or 
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or Stone, and in the ſame Line with the Mo- 
gul's Palace, beſides many leſſer Palaces and 
other fine Buildings, which all together afford 
a Charming Proſpect on the other Side of the 
River. In a Word, we may form ſome Tudg- 
ment of the Spaciouſneſs and Magnificence of 
this Imperial Palace from the Account of Father 
Te, who ſays it is four Miles in Compaſs, and 
deſerves to be rank'd amongſt the Wonders of 
the World. 

Nox is the Mogul's Palace the only Orna- 
ment of Agra, for Thevenot informs us, that 
there is a vaſt Number of Moſques in that City, 
above eight hundred Baths, and about three- 
ſcore ſtately Caravanſcra's, ſome of which con- 
{iſt of fix large Courts with Piazzas round them, 
and very commodious Apartments for the Mer- 
chants. The ſtately Monuments, which ſeve- 
ral great Men have erected for themſelves in 
their Life-time, or to the Memory of their An- 
ceſtors, contribute likewiſe to the Beauty of 
Agra, particularly that which the Emperor Fehan 
Guir cauſed to be built for his Father Ecbar, 
which ſurpaſſes all thoſe of the Grand Signors 
in Magnificence. But that which the ſame Em- 
pcror erected for one of his favourite Wives is 
{till more ſurprizing, infomuch that Bernier 
thinks it deſerves better to be reckon'd among 
the Wonders of the World, than the Egyptian 
Pyramids, or any of the others that are ſo de- 
nominated. This Mauſoleum was contrived and 
and carried on by the beſt Architects from all 
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Parts of the Indies, and was twenty Years in 
compleating, though a vaſt Number of Hands 
were continually employ'd. It ſtands at a Place 
call'd Secandra, which is reckon'd one of the 
Suburbs of Ara; and ſeems, by the Deſcrip- 
tion that Travellers give of it, to be a prodi- 
gious Pile of Buildings in the Midſt of a large 
and beautiful Garden, into which (ſays Thevenot ) 
all the Parts of the Mauſoleum are diſtributed. 
They particularly admire the great Pavilions, 
the beautiful Portico's, the lofty Dome that 
covers the Tomb, the juſt Diſpoſition of its 
Pillars, the Arches that ſupport a great many 
Galleries one above another, the fine Piazza's, 
Alcoves, and Terraſſes; all which ſhew that 
the Indians are not unſkill'd in Architecture, 
and that though their Orders (as we have already 
obſerv'd) are different from thoſe of the ancient 
. Grecians, they are not without a pleaſing Sym- 
metry and Magnificence. 

Hers it may be expected we ſhould take 
ſome notice of the Mogul's Palace at Dehli or 
Delli, which 1s ſometimes reckon'd the Capital 
of his Empire, the Court frequently reſiding in 
that City, where the Air is cooler and more 
wholſome than at Agra. This Palace is like- 
wiſe built in the Manner of a Citadel, being 
about two Miles in Circumference, ſurrounded 
by good Walls, with round Towers at proper 
Diſtances, built partly of Brick and partly of 
Stone. On all Sides, except towards the River, 
(which is the ſame that Agra ſtands on) it has 

a Ditch 
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a Ditch faced with Free- ſtone, and alſo very 
lovely Gardens. Towards the River, as at 
Agra, there is a Square for military Exerciſes, 
the fighting of Wild Beaſts, and {uch-like Di- 
verſions. Here are ſeveral Apartments for Ar- 
tificers in the Emperor's Pay, for the Guards 
and Officers on Duty, and for the great Men 
who have the Care of his Houſhold. Thevenot 
makes particular mention of a ſtately Hall, a- 
dorn'd with thirty-two Marble Pillars, where 
the Emperor, having all his Officers ſtanding 
before him with their Hands acroſs their Breaſts, 
gives Audience every Day at Noon to all who 
apply to him for Juſtice, The lame Traveller 
mentions, but does not deſcribe, the celebrated 
Throne of the Great Mogul, which is ſaid to 
be of maſſy Gold, the four Feet whereof are 
adorn'd with large Diamonds, Rubies, and other 
precious Stones. The Canopy over it is allo 
cover'd with Diamonds, and has round it a 
Fringe of Pearls, and above the Canopy 1s a 
Peacock, whoſe Tail is full of blue Sapphires, 
and other Gems of different Colours. The 
Body is of enamell'd Gold, ſet with Jewels, and 
on the Breaſt there is a large Ruby, from 
whence hangs a Pearl like a Pear, weighing a- 
bout fifty Carrats. The twelve Pillars that ſup- 
port the Canopy are ſurrounded with many 
Rows of fine Pearls, and on each Side of the 
Throne are Umbrella's of crimſon Velvet, em- 
broider'd with Gold, and fringed round with 
Pearls, the Sticks whereof are likewiſe cover'd 
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with Jewels. To the Throne are hung a Scy- 
metar, a Battle-Ax, a Shield, a Bow, and a 
Quiver full of Arrows, all enrich'd with pre- 
cious Stones, inſomuch that ſome have valued 
this Throne and all its Appendages at twenty 
Millions Sterling; but we are apt to think there 
15 no great Dependance to be had on Calcula- 
tions of this Nature. That the Riches and 
Splendor of this Eaſtern Monarch's Court are 
very great, is not to be queſtion'd ; and M. Ber- 
nier thinks it well worth a Foreigner's Curio- 
ſity to be in the grand Square before the Pa- 
lace when the great Officers come thither to 
hold Courts or do other Duty, to ſee them 
riding in from all Quarters, finely dreſs'd and 
mounted, either on ftately - Elephants or on 
Horſeback, with their Footmen before and be- 
hind them, and many of them carried on the 
Shoulders of ſix Men, fitting in rich Palan- 
quins, with embroider'd Cuſhions at their Backs, 
and chewing Betel to ſweeten their Breath, while 
2 Servant carries their Spitting-Box of China or 
Silver, and others fan them, and drive away 
the Flies with the Trains of Peacocks. We 
might add much more of the Magnificence and 
Splendor of the Great Mogul when he gives 
Audience to Ambaſſadors, when he goes a 
hunting, and on ſeveral other Occaſions; but 
this would be wandring from our Subject. It 
is likewiſe to be conſider'd, that the vaſt Trea- 
ſures of this Emperor, and probably the Splen- 


dor of his Court, are very much diminiſh'd, 


ſince 
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ſince the late Expedition of the famous Kou!? 
Kan into his Dominions, who made himſelf Ma- 
ſter of Delli, and of the Emperor's Perſon, and 
brought from thence into Pera an immenſe 
Booty. 

Tre Mabometans of the Indies are at great 
Expence in their Moſques, which are commonly 
of Free-ſtone, and ſometimes of Marble; but 
the Walls are perfectly plain, and the Inſide 
has no Painting or Images. They are built 
much in the ſame Form as thoſe we have here- 
tofore deſcribed in the Turtiſh Dominions, be- 
ing cover'd with a Dome, and have ſmall high 
Towers or Minarets, which the Prieſts aſcend 
at certain Hours to call People to Prayers. 
There is ſcarce a Mahometan of any Condition 
but erects his Mauſoleum in his Life-time; for 
which End they wall in a large Piece of Ground, 
with a Reſervoir of Water, planting it with 
Trees and Flowers like a Garden, and here they 
erect a little Moſque or Temple, raiſing their 
Monument near it, which is generally arched 
and cover'd with a handſome Cupola. In ſome 
of them Lamps are kept continually burning, 
and Prieſts read their Law, for which certain 
Revenues are appointed. 

Some of the Pagods, or Temples of the 
Heathen Indians, are magnificent Structures, as 
We have already obſerv'd, being built of Stone, 
with lofty Spires and good Carvings; but the 
Inſide is uſually diſmal, having no other Light 
than what proceeds from the Lamps that are 

K 3 burning 
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burning before the Idols. The Figures of theſe 


Idols are fo various, and ſome of them ſo mon- 
ſtrous, that it is impoſſible to deſcribe them; 
nor are the Temples that contain them of any 
certain Form, but ſome round, ſome oblong, 
Sc. almoſt every Kingdom and Province in 
the Indies having their peculiar Deities, and 

lacing them in different Kinds of Structures. 

he Pagods of the Siameſe are the moſt ſtately, 
and their Talapoins or Prieſts the moſt nume- 
rous of any in the Indies, who live in Convents 
incloſed with Paliſadoes of Bamboo, their little 
Cells looking hke ſo many Tents in an Army, 
In the Middle of the Incloſure ſtands the Pagod 
or Temple, with ſeveral Pyramids round it, 
and a great Number of Idols; for the Siameſe, 
like other Idolaters of theſe Countries, have not 
only one chief Idol, but many inferior Deities. 
— The Revenues of one of theſe Pagods are 
{aid to be ſo large, as to ſubſiſt every Day from 
fifteen to twenty thouſand Pilgrims. 

AmonG theſe Pagan Temples we are told 
of one at Golconda, which has a Nich conſiſt- 
ing of a ſingle Stone, of ſuch a prodigious Bulk, 
that they were five Years in bringing it to the 
Place, fix hundred Men being conſtantly em- 
ploy'd about it all that time, and the Machine 
that brought it drawn by fourteen hundred 
Oxen. But of all the Indian Pagods thoſe of 
Elora near Doltabad in the Kingdom of Decan 
are the moſt celebrated, according to the Ac- 
count of M. 7 bevenot, who made a Journey 


thither 
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thither on purpoſe to ſce them, induced by the 
Reports he had heard of them at Surat, Ha- 
ving aſcended a rugged Mountain, by a Road 
cut out of the Rock with a Wall on the Side 
of it to hinder the Fall of Carriages, our Tra- 
veller tells us he diſcover'd a ſpacious Plain, 
diverſihed with Towns, Villages, Gardens, 
Woods, and arable Land, many lofty Tombs 
cover'd with Cupola's, and the moſt remark- 
able Pagods in the Indies. The firſt Thing he 
took particular Notice of was ſeveral high Cha- 
pels, where he enter*d a Porch cut out of the 
Rock, on each Side whereof was a gigantic 
Figure of a Man cut out of the Rock likewiſe, 
and the Walls were cover'd with various Fi- 
gures in Relievo, Beyond this Porch he found 
a ſquare Court, every way a hundred Paces ; 
the Walls whereof, which were the natural 
Rock, were about thirty-ſix Feet high, and as 
ſmooth and even as if plaiſter'd with a Trowel. 
Theſe Walls are hollow'd underneath, the void 
Space making a Gallery, ſupported by a Row of 
Pillars cut in the Rock, which ſeems ſo under- 
min'd, and fo flenderly propp'd, that one can 
hardly forbear ſhivering at firſt entring into it. 
In the Middle of this Court there is a Chapel, 
whoſe Walls both within and within are adorn'd 
with Baſs-Reliefs, repreſenting Griffons and ſe- 
veral Sorts of Animals. On each Side of the 
Chapel there is a Pyramid or Obeliſk, larger 
at the Baſis than thoſe of Rome, but not ter- 
minating in a Point, and having ſome Cha- 
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raters upon them which Thedenot did not un- 
derſtand. Near the Obeliſk on the Left Hand 
is the Figure of an Elephant as large as the Life, 
cut out of the Rock, like the reſt of the Fa- 
bric, but his Trunk is broken. At the farther 
End of the Court are two Stair-Caſes hewn in 
the Rock, aſcending which we have the Pro- 
ſpect of a Plain extending a League and a halt 
or two Leagues in Length, full of ſtately Mo- 
numents, Chapels, and Pagods, all owing their 
Origin to the Rock, which abounds in this Part 
of the Country. 

AMONGST the reſt of theſe Heathen Temples 
there is a very large one built in the Rock, 
having a flat Roof, ſuſtain'd by eight Rows of 
Pillars, about a Fathom diſtant from each other. 
This Temple is divided into three Parts, the 
Body of it taking up more than two Thirds of 
the whole; the Choir, which is narrower, makes 
the ſecond Part; and the third, which 1s the 
End of the Temple, has the Appearance of a 
little Chapel. In the Middle of this Chapel 
(it we may call it ſo) ſtands a gigantick Idol, 
with a Head as big as a Drum, and its other 
Parts proportionable. The Walls are alſo 


cover'd with monſtrous Figures in Relievo, and 


on the Outſide of the Temple there are ſeveral 
little Chapels adorn'd with Sculptures repreſent- 
ing Men and Women embracing one another. 
Our Author went into ſeveral other Temples 
of different Structure, but all form'd in the 
Rock, and adorn'd with Figures, Pillars, and 
Pilaſters. 
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Pilaſters. One of them is divided into three 
Stories, ſupported by ſo many Rows of Pillars, 
and each of them having a great Door in the 
Front, with Stairs hewn out of the ſolid Rock. 
There are alſo ſeveral arched Temples, in one 
of which is a ſquare Well, full of excellent 
Water. In ſhort, all along this Rock, for 
more than two Leagues, there are vaſt Numbers 
of Pagods, each dedicated to ſome Heathen 
Saint, whoſe Statue is placed upon a Pedeſtal 
at the farther End of the Pagod. 

In theſe Pagods M. Thevenot ſaw ſeveral 
Santo's with long Hair, who were all naked 
except their Privities, and beſprinkled with 
Aſhes. However, he could get no particular 
Information about theſe Structures, bas what 
he learnt from the Heathens of Aurangeabad, 
who have a Tradition that they were all built 
by Giants. Indeed it is no Wonder they give 
ſuch a fabulous Account of theſe Pagods, for 
ſuch a Number of ſpacious Temples, full ot 
Pillars and Pilaſters, and ſo many thouſands of 
Figures, all cut out of a natural Rock, ſeem'd 
to our Author to be Works ſurpaſſing human 
Power; and it appears (ſays he) that in the Age 
wherein they were made the People were not 
altogether barbarous, though the Architecture 
and Sculpture are not fo delicate as ours, 
M. Thevenot ſpent only two Hours in viewing 
what has been here deſcribed, but ſays it would 
have required ſeveral Days to examine all the 
Curioſities of this remarkable Place, 
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Arts, MANUFACTURES, Cc. 
H E fine Silks, Calicoes, Muilins, and 


other Manufactures of various Kinds, im- 
ported from the Eaſt- Indies, are a ſufficient 
Proof that the Natives are a very ingenious 
People. It is ſaid they will imitate a Pattern, 
or copy a Picture at firſt Sight, fo that it will be 
hard to diſtinguiſh the Copy from the Original. 
On the Coromandel Coaſt they paint their Chints 
and Calicoes with a Pencil. but thoſe of the 
more Northern Parts of India are printed; the 
Colours however are very laſting, and not to 


be fetch'd out by waſhing, For inlaying in 


Ivory no ! Leopie exceed them; nor can THTY de 


rious Wood- Works, very finely lacquer d. 
They are alſo remarkable for making Canes 
with beautiful Caſes of Tortoiſe- ſhell, and abun- 
dance of other pretty Toys. 

Tur Finenels of the Indian Mullins is parti— 
cularly remarkable, and if a Piece be torn, the 
Natives have a Method of joining it ſo nicely, 
that the Place where it was rent cannot be diſ- 


cern'd. The Cambodians are very expert in 


making white or painted Dimitics, and they 
have excellent Carpets, beſides a Sort for the 
common People, w hich they call Bancales, not 
unlike the Plaids worn by the Highlanders of 
Scotland, They likewiſe weave and work with 
the Needle rich Hangings, Coverings for the 

low 
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low Chairs uſed by Women of Quality, and for 
their Palanquins or Litters, ſome of which are 
made of Ivory and Tortoifſe-Shell, as are alſo 
their Cheſs-Boards, and other Playing-Tables. 
They make Beads, little Idols, Bracelets, Neck- 
laces, and other Toys, of a very tranſparent 
Cryſtal which is found in their Mountains ; and 
their Manufacture of Indigo is not inconſi- 
derable. 

Tur Indian Goldſmiths, though their Tools 
are mean, will imitate a Piece of European 
Work exactly enough, but their common 
Smiths are but indifferent Workmen. They 
neither make Clocks, Watches, nor Gun-Locks, 
nor any Iron or Steel Work that requires 
Springs; but they make Swords, Poniards, 
Scymetars, and other Weapons. The Want 
of Clocks they ſupply in great Towns by a 
Veſſel of Water, which runs out by a ſmall 
Hole in the Bottom into another Veſſel; and 
when it 1s out, a Watchman appointed for that 
Purpoſe gives Notice of the Time of Day by 
ſtriking upon a Bell or concave Piece of Metal. 
The Inhabitants of Cambaya are famous for their 
Manufacture of Cups, Spoons, Hafts for Knives, 
Sc. Which they make of Agate that is found 
in ſome of their Rivers. They alſo make fine 
Quilts, and are the beſt Embroiderers in the 
World. 

In ſome Parts of the Indies they have very 
good Ship-Carpenters, who build aitcr the Eng- 
4% Model. They chicfly uſe a firm laſting 

Timber, 
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Timber, call'd Teak, and the Planks being rab- 


beted, and let into one another, the Seams are 
made very tight with Oakam and a Kind of 
Pitch call'd Bammer, brought from the Mal- 
dive Iſlands. The Cocoa- Tree furniſhes them 
with Cables and Cordage“, and their Anchors 
and Guns they have from Europe. They have 
a Kind of flat-bottom'd Veſſels call'd Muſſou- 
labs, whoſe Sides are five or ſix Feet high, 
and the Planks very thin, being ſew'd together 
with Ropes, ſo that they will yield like Paſt- 
board, and are in no Danger of ſplitting when 
they ſtrike upon the Shore. Theſe Boats are 
row'd by fix or eight Men, and carry large 
Quantities of Goods, They have alſo a Veſſel 
call'd a Catamaran, in which they carry An- 
chors, Guns, and other heavy Articles. Theſe 
conſiſt of only three or four Pieces of Tim- 
ber tied together, and are moſtly uſed by Fiſher- 
men, being not fit to carry Goods that are 
damageable by Wet, every little Sea beating 
over them; and for the ſame Reaſon Paſſengers 
ſeldom go in them, though they are as ſafe as 
any other Veſſel; and ſome People have ſaiPd 
in one of them along the Coaſt for a hundred 
Miles rogether. 

WararT M. Thevenct relates of the Dexterity 


* The Ropes are made of we are likewiſe told, that the 
a certain woolly Subſtance Leaves of the Tree ſerve the 
growing on the inward Sur- Iadlans for Sails. 
face ut the Cocoa-Nut; and 
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of the Indians in taking Water-Fowl ſeems 
worth the Reader's Obſervation. The Fowlers 
(he tells us) ſwim almoſt upright, ſo as to have 
only their Head above Water, which they cover 
with a Pot full of Holes, to let in Air and give 
them Sight. This Pot is ſtuck all over with 
Feathers, to deceive the Wild Ducks and other 
Game, ſo that when the Swimmer draws near 
them, they are not in the leaſt frighten'd. The 
Fowler then lays hold of them by the Feet, 
drawing them down under Water; and the reſt 
of the Ducks, thinking their Companions have 
only dived, are not at all diſturb'd, but kee 
ſwimming about the Place, till at length they 
are molt of them taken in the ſame Manner. 
Tre ſame French Traveller gives an Account 
of ſome extraordinary Feats of Agility per- 
form'd by the Indians, who far exceed the 
Tumblers and Poſture-Maſters of Europe. The 
Truth of the Facts is not to be queſtion'd, as 
our Author was an Eye- Witneſs of what he re- 
lates, though ſome Things that he tells by 
Hearſay are to be ſuſpected; for as he was a 
Man ot great Veracity, ſo he ſeems to have had 
too much Credulity. In the Province of Dol- 
tobad, near a Village call'd Patoda, there was a 
great Concourſe of People to fee theſe Per- 
tormances, and M. Thevenot was placed on an 
| Eminence under a Tree, from whence he could 
+ ealily ſee all that was ated. The fineſt Tricks 
| he thinks were ſhewn by a Girl of thirteen or 
fourteen Years of Age, who diverted the Com- 
Vol. III. Ne. XXXII. I pany 
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pany for the Space of two Hours and upwards; 
and amongſt her other Performances this ap- 

ear*d to our Author to be extremely difficult: 
She ſat down upon the Ground, holding in her 
Mouth a long cutting Sword, and with her 
right Hand ſhe took hold of her left Foot, 
brought it up to her Breaſt, then to her left 
Side, and without letting go her Hold, ſhe put 
her Head underneath her right Arm, and at 
the fame time brought her Foot down along 
the Small of her Back, then quite under-her, 
and this four or five times without reſting, be- 
ing always in Danger of cutting her Arm or 
Leg with the Edge of the Sword. Then with 
her left Hand and right Foot ſhe perform'd the 
zame. 

Tur Girl having reſted a little, a Hole two 
Feet deep was dug in the Ground, and fill'd 
with Water, into which they threw a little 
Hook or Claſp, which ſhe was to fetch out 
without touching it with her Hands. To this 
End ſhe placed her Feet on the Sides of the 
Hale, turning herſelf backwards till- the reſted 
upon her Hands in the fame Place where her 
Feet had food. Then bending her Arms ſhe 
let down her Head into the Water to ſearch for 
the Hook, which ſhe miſs'd the firſt time; but 
making a ſecond Attempt, and reſting only on 
her left Hand, ſhe raiſed herſelf up again with 
the Hook at her Noſe. 

AFTER this a Man ſet the Girl upon his 
Head, and ran full ſpeed with her a 8 

— 
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Ble Way, the Girl not tottering in the leaſt. 
Then ſetting her down, he took a large round 
earthen Pot or Pitcher, and put it upon his 
Head with the Mouth upwards; and the Girt 
having got on the Top of the Pitcher, he car- 
ried: her about as before. This he did twice 
more, having once put the Pitcher with the 
Mouth downwards, and- the other time with 
the Mouth Gde-ways. The Man then took a 
Baſon, and placed it Bottom upwards upon his 
Head, with the Pitcher upon it, and the Girl 
upon that, carrying her about with the ſame 
Eaſe and Security. In the next Place he fix'd 
in the Baſon a wooden Truncheon, about -a 
Foot high and as thick as one's Arm, upon 
which he cauſed the Girl to ſtand upright, and 
ran about with her as he had done before. 
Sometimes - ſhe ſtood upon one Foot, holding 
the other in her Hand, and ſometimes ſat down 
upon the Top of the Truncheon. Then the 
Man put into the Baſon four wooden Pins, a- 
bout four Inches high, placed in a ſquare Form, 
with a Board upon each of them the Breadth of 
two Fingers, and upon theſe four other Pins, 
with Boards upon them, making as it were two 
Stages or Stories above the Baſon. Then the 
' Girl ſtanding on the Top of theſe little Boards, 
the Man carried her about with the ſame 
Swiftneſs; and, though the Wind was high, 

! ſhe did not appear in the leaſt afraid of fal- 
ling.—Theſe People ſhew*d a hundred other 
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this Chapter. 


* Notwithſtanding the 
wonderful Feats of theſe In- 
dians, which made M Thewe- 
not ſay they do all and much 
more than the Exrepeans do, 
we are apt to think, that if 
he had ſeen the Performan- 

ces of ſome of our modern 
Poſture Maſters, Balance 
Maſters, Sc. he would have 
heen of another Opinion. 
He ſays the Indian Tumblers 
are as ſupple as an Eel, that 
they will turn their Body 
as round as a Bowl, and 
then others will roll them 
about ; but perhaps there 
never was a more remark. 

able Inſtance of this Supple- 
neſs, as he calls it, than in 
the late famous Poſture-Ma- 
ſter Clarke, of Pall-Mall in 
London. This Man (we are 
told in the Phi oſephical 
Tranſactiont) had ſuch an ab- 
ſolute Command of his Muſ- 
cles, Sc. that he could diſ- 
Joint almoſt his whole Body ; 
ſo that he impoſed on that 
great Surgeon Mullens, who 
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ſurprizing Tricks*, which our Author forbore 
to deſcribe for fear of being tedious; and for 
the ſame Reaſon we think it proper to conclude 


look'd upon him to be in 
ſo miſerable a Condition, 
that he would not under- 
take his Cure. Though a 
well. made Man, he would 
appear in all the Deformities 
imaginable, hunch - back'd, 
pot-bellied, ſharp- breatted, 
Sc. He disjointed his Arms, 
Shoulders, Legs, and Thighs, 
and render'd himſelf ſuch a 
ſeeming Object of Pity, that 
he has frequently prevail'd 
with the Company he had 
been in the Minute before 
to give him Money as a 
Cripple, being ſo much un- 
like himſelf that they did not 
know him. He would make 
his Hips ſtand a conſidera- 
ble way out from his Loins, 
and ſo high as to invade the 
Place of his Back ; in which 
Poſtare he had a very large 
Belly. His Face was as 
changeable as any Part a- 
bout him, ſo that he could 
vary his Countenance in a 
ſurprizing Manner. 
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CHAP. IV. 


Of CHINA and JAPAN. 
Fier the Indies we naturally proceed 


to the vaſt, ancient, and opulent Em- 

pire of China, ſituated on the moſt Eaſtern 
Part of the Aſiatic Continent. The Origin 
of the Chineſe Nation is very uncertain and 
diſputed, for what their peculiar Tradition 
ſays of it is exploded by Men of Senſe, ſince 
they pretend to an Antiquity anterior not only 
to the Flood, but even to the Creation. By 
ſuch of their Records, however, as may be 
moſt depended on, and are univerſally agreed 
to by all their learned Men, this Empire ap- 
pears to have been govern'd by its own Mo- 
narchs above four thouſand Years, not by a 
continued Series of them in one Family, but by 
a Succeſſion of twenty-two Families, which 
have given it in the Whole two hundred and 
thirty-ſix Princes. Father Le Compte's Argu- 
ments in favour of this Account make it ap- 
pear as probable as any human Writings of that 
Nature can do; and we may not unreaſonably 
conclude, that ſome of Noah's Children or 
Grandchildren, having penetrated through the 
Eaſtern Parts of 4fa, might ſettle in that fer- 
tile and delightful Part of China, now known 
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by the Names of Quangſi and Mangſi. two 
of the fineſt Provinces in the whole Empire. 

Tnz Diſcovery of this remote Country was 
made by the Portugueſe about two hundred 
ars ago; for though indeed it was in ſome 
meaſure known to the Ancients, yet its great 
Diſtance from Europe, and the old Chineſe Po- 
licy not to admit Strangers among them, made 
it impoſſible for either Greeks, or Romans, or 
any other Nation on this Side the Ganges, to 
know any thing of the Country or its Inhabi- 
rants, except what they might gueſs from the 
Commodines brought from thence, which were 
very few m compariſon of thoſe at prefent ex- 
ported. When the vaſt Improvements in Na- 
vigation had open'd to the Europeans a new 
Way of Commerce with China, they were fo 
greatly ſurprized at its Opulence, and the ex- 
cellent Genius and Politeneſs of its Inhabitants, 
(eſpecially conſidering them as a People that 
liv'd wholly within themſelves, and had receiv'd 
no Helps or Inſtructions from other Nations) 
that the Accounts firſt brought us concerning 
them had more the Air of Romance than 
Truth. Nor were we thoroughly acquainted 
with the State of the Chineſe Nation, till the 
Zeſuits and other Miſſionaries of the Church of 
Rome introduced themſelves into Favour with 
the Emperor and Perſons of the higheſt Rank, 
by their ſuperior Skill in the mathematical Sci- 
ences. It is to theſe Gentlemen we owe moſt 
ef our Knowledge of the true State of China, 


and 
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and particularly to Le Compte and Du Halde, 
which laſt Author has given us the moſt exact 
and fulteſt Account we now have of this great 
and celebrated Empire. 

Ws have choſen to ſpeak of Japan and China 
together, as imagining that our little Know- 
ledge of the former would ſcarce furniſh us with 
Materials for a ſeparate Chapter. What we do 
know of the Japaneſe Empire is owing to the 
Portugueſe and Dutch, and to the Feſuit Mil- 
fionaries; and our Acquaintance with it is not 
likely to increaſe, ſince no Chriſtians, except 
the Dutch, are now permitted to come within 
the Japaneſe Dominions; though the Portu- 
gueſe, who firſt diſcover'd them, had formerly 
a free Commerce there, and a free Exerciſe of 
their Religion. This Empire, which we call 
Japan or Japon indifferently, conſiſts of many 
Illands lying Eaſtward of China; the principal 
of which is Nipbon, though whether this be 
really an Iſland, or join'd on the North to the 
Alatic Continent, is a Queſtion that has been 
much diſputed, and not yet thoroughly deter- 
min'd. But our Buſineſs is not Geography, 
but to give an Account of the Curiolities of 
theſe Countries, which we ſhall do in our uſual 
Method. 
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Vorcano'ss CAT ARACTSͤ, SPRINCS, 
Sc. 
JN China there are ſeveral Volcano's or burn- 
ing Mountains, the moſt remarkable where- 
of is that calPd Linoſung, which is of a great 
Height, and vomits Fire, Cinders, Aſhes, and 
ſometimes Torrents of Sulphur and other Mi- 
nerals. In Japan (that is, in the great Iſland 
of Nipbon) there are no leſs than eight Vol- 
cano's, which at ſome particular Times burn 
with incredible Fury, and cauſe great Diſorders 
and Devaſtations round them, not unlike thoſe 
of Atna and Veſuvius, whereof we have given 
ſo full a Deſcription towards the Beginning of 
this Work“, as to render needleſs any farther 
Account of theſe terrible Phzxnomena. The 
great Mountain of Japan deſerves to be men- 
tion'd among the natural Rarities of that Coun- 
try, which is of ſuch a prodigious Height as to 
be ſeen forty Leagues off at Sea, though it be 
above eighteen Leagues diſtant from the Shore, 
Some Authors make 1t equal to, and others 
higher than the famous Pike of Teneriff, of 
which we ſhall ſpeak hereafter. 

Some of the Rivers of China are very large, 
and remarkable for their Cataracts, particularly 
that near the City of Hoaymingham, where the 
River falls down three Precipices one after an- 


® See Vol. I. p. 228, Sc. 9 £ &©T 
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other, with ſuch a roaring Noiſe and Violence, 
as is more eaſy to conceive than to deſcribe. 
Nor are theſe Cataracts the only Curioſity that 
Authors take notice of in their Accounts of the 
Rivers of China. Le Compte tells us of one 
that is always red like Blood, and of another 
in the Province of Suchen which glitters by 
Night, occaſion'd by the great Number of pre- 
cious Stones in it, from whence it is {tiled the 
Pearl-River. A third is ſaid to turn blue in 
Harveſt, and we are told of another in the Pro- 
vince of Fokienwhoſe Water is green, and changes 
Iron into Copper. But the moſt ſurprizing Rt- 
ver of all is that which annually riſes on a cer- 
tain Day of the Month with ſuch a high Tide 
before the City of Hangcheu, that Multitudes 
of People flock thither from all Parts to be- 
hold it. If we believe the Chineſe, who. are 
themſelves extremely credulous, their Country 
abounds with Curioſities of this Kind ; but 
theſe Accounts muſt either be abſolutely falſe, 
or miſrepreſented, though many ſuch Phæno- 
mena, which have been thought miraculous, 
have been found, upon Examination, to be 
owing to natural Cauſes. 

SEVERAL Springs in China are ſaid to ebb 
and flow regularly with the Sea, and others are 
lo hot the People frequently boil Meat over 
the Steam. There are cold and hot Springs at 
a httle Diſtance from each other, particularly 
two near the City of Fungchan, which iſſue 
from a Stone cut in the Form of a Man's Noſe, 


One 
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one of the Noſtrils yielding hot Water, and 
the other cold: But the Chineſe tell us of 
one ftill more wonderful, from whence iſſues 
both hot and cold Water, which afcerwards ſe- 
parate from each other; and the like is re- 
ported of another Spring, one half of which 
is clear, and the other muddy, and the Wa- 
ters immediately ſeparate if they are mix'd 
together. We likewiſe read of ſeveral Lakes 
of a petrifying Quality, turning every thing to 
Stone that is thrown into them, even Fiſhes 
themſelves; and they tell us of a great Moun- 
tain full of Caverns, whoſe very Aſpect is ter- 
rible, in which there is a Lake of ſuch a Na- 
ture, that if a heavy Stone be thrown into it; 
one preſently hears a Noiſe like a Clap of Thun- 
der, and ſome time after ariſes a thick Mift; 
which ſoon diſſolves again into Water. 

Tux Mountains of Japan, as well as thoſe 
of China, afford great Variety of medicinal Wa- 
ters, and thoſe of different Degrees of Hear; 
and variouſly impregnated with Sulphur, Cop- 
per, Alum, and other Minerals. But the moſt 
remarkable of theſe Springs. is that mention'd 
by YVarenins, which is ſaid to be as hot as boil- 
ing Oil, and to ſcorch and conſume every thin 
thrown into it, as Cloth, Wool, Wood, e. 
This ſurprizing Spring breaks forth only twice 
a Day for the Space of an Hour, during which 
Time the Ebullition is ſo fierce and ſtrong that 
nothing can withſtand it, the Water burſting 
out with ſuch Vehemence as to lift up large 
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Stones laid over. the Mouth of the Spring, and 
that with a great Noiſe, ſometimes reſembling 
the Exploſion of a Cannon. —T hele are the Re- 
ports of Travellers concerning the Springs of 
China and Japan, to which we leave the Rea- 
der to give what Degree of Credit he may 
think they deſerve. 


FosSSIL& 


58 HE Mountains of China abound with Va- 

riety of Metals and Minerals, and amongſt 
the reſt they have Gold and Silver, but their 
Gold Mines are not ſuffer'd to be open'd, and 
yet they have Plenty of that Commodity, by 
reaſon of the great Quantities of it waſh'd down 
by Torrents from the Mountains in the rainy 
Seaſons, and caught by Fleeces and other 
Strainers laid acroſs the Water, or found among 
the Sand and Mud of their Rivers. Multitudes 
of People live wholly by this Buſineſs of ga- 
thering Gold, which is ſaid to be ſo pure as to 
need no refining. It is probable they prohibit 
the working of their Gold Mines, that they may 
have a Reſerve of that Metal in caſe of Need, 
having at preſent more than enough for their 
own Uſe, and a conſtant Supply of it brought 
into their Country from Europe and other Parts. 
They have alſo Mines of Copper, Iron, Quick- 
ſilver, and ſome Lead; but this laſt Metal is 
very ſcarce, .as appears by our Engliſh Lead 
finding ſo quick a Market in China. * 
theſe 
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theſe Metals they have ſeveral compound ones, 
the Manner of mixing which they keep as a 
great Secret; particularly that call'd Tonbaga or 
Donbaga, which is of the Colour of very pale 
Braſs, or dull Kind of Tin, and to which they 
aſcribe feveral extraordinary Virtues, as thoſe 
of expelling Poiſon, ſtopping Hemorrhages, 
and the like, merely by wearing it in the Form 
of a Ring or Necklace —The Mountains of 
Japan are likewiſe enriched with Mines of Gold 
and Silver, which they yield not only in large 

uantities, but of an extraordinary Fineneſs. 
The Copper of Japan is excellent, but it is ſaid 
they ſpoil their Braſs by too much refining. 
They have alſo Tin, Lead, and Iron, and Quar- 
ries of ſeveral Sorts of Marble; nor are they 
without Stones of a more precious Nature, but 
of ſuch we have ſpoken ſufficiently in the 
preceding Chapter. 

Ix ſeveral Parts of the Province of Honan in 
China there 1s found a Sort of Salt-Earth, which 
being boil'd and cryſtallized makes a very good 
white Salt; and in ſome Places the Ground, 
after Rain, ſpews up a Kind of Froth, which 
is made into an excellent Soap. The Province 
of Quang ſi is tamed for a yellow Earth, which 
taken inwardly expels Poiſon, and by outward 
Application cures the Bite of venomous Crea- 
tures. There is alſo a Sort of Earth of a fine 
Red like Vermilion, and another of a fine 
White, which are uſed as Coſmetics by the 
Ladies. The ſame Province furniſhes in great 
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Abundance that valuable Earth or Clay of 
which they make their Porcelane or China Ware, 
ſo much eſteem'd and uſed amongſt us, being 
the moſt beautiful earthen Manufacture of any 
in the World, though it has of late been well 
imitated in Europe. This Earth is of two 
Kinds, the one call'd Kaulin, which is full of 
glittering Corpuſcles; the other call'd Petunſe, 
which is of a plain White, exceeding fine and 
ſoft to the Touch. Both theſe Earths, or ra- 
ther Stones, are found in Quarries twenty or 


The firſt Eſſays to imi- 
tate Porcelane were made at 
Rouen in France, and a Ma- 
nufacture of this Kind is 
now carried on at Sz. Cloud 
near Paris, where M. Sava 
ſays they make Porcelanes to 
ſuch Perfection, that nothing 
is wanting to render them of 
equal Value with the Chin/e, 
but to be brought five or fix 
thouſand Leagues. In effeR, 
for the Fineneſs of the Grain 
of the Matter, the beautiful 
Turn of the Veilels, the 
Exactitude of the Deſign, 
and the Luſtre of the Co- 
lours, at leaſt the Blues, the 
French are not much behind 
the Chineſe, But their great 
J\efeRt is in the White of 
the Ground, which is uſually 
dull and dingy, and eatily 
diltinguiſh'd from the pure 
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ſprightly White of the Chi- 
neſe Veſſels. — The Saxons 
ſeem to have exceeded the 
French in this Attempt, for 
they have a ManufaQtory at 
Meiſſen, which the Baron 4 
Polinitz aſſures us produces 
Procelanes painted and ena- 
mell'd in ſuch Perfection, 
that they are more beautiful, 
as well as dearer, than thoſe 
of China itſelf, The In- 
vention 13 owing to an Al- 
chymiſt, who being clapp'd 
up in the Caltle of K:ng- 
Hein by the late King of Pa- 
land, on Suſpicion of having 
the Secret of the Philoſo- 
pher's Stone, lad Leiſure e- 
nough, not indeed to make 
Gold, but to project this 
Manufacture, which by the 
great Vent of it conſfidera- 
bly enriches the Country. 
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thirty Leagues from Kingteching, to which Place 
they are brought down the River by a vaſt Num- 
ber of little Barks continually employ'd in that 
Service. The Petunſe 1s cut out of the Mine 
in Form of Bricks, and is much harder than the 
Kaulin, which laſt notwithſtanding is what gives 
the Strength and Firmneſs to the Porcelane. 
The Mines of the Kaulin are deep, wherein it 
lies in Glebes or Clods; and the Mountains 
whence it is dug are cover'd with a reddiſh 
Earth.—As to the Manner of preparing theſe 
Earths, and the whole Proceſs uſed in making 
of Porcelane, we ſhall deſcribe it when we come 
to ſpeak of the Manufactures of China and 
Japan, both Countries being famous tor this 


Commodity, 


VEGETABLES. 


OF all the vegetable Productions of China or 
Japan, the Tea- Plaut, or Tcha, as they call 

if, deſcrves firſt to be taken notice of, as its 
Leaves afford us ſuch a favourite Liquor by In- 
fuſion, that it is daily uſed among{t us almoſt 
univerſally, and by People of all Ranks and 
Conditions. This Shrub, which ſeems to be a 
Species of Myrtle, ſeldom grows beyond the 
Size of a Roſe-Buſh, or at molt fx or ſeven 
Feet in Height, though fome have extended it 
to a hundred. It affects a gravelly Soil, and is 
ulually planted in Rows upon little Hilis avout 
three or four Fect diſtant from cach „ther. Its 
L.cavcs 
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Leaves are about an Inch and a half long, nar- 
row, tapering to a Point, and indented like our 
Roſe or Sweet-briar Leaves, and its Flowers 
are much like thoſe of the latter. The Shrub 
is an Ever-· green, and bears a {mall Fruit, which 
contains ſeveral round blackiſh Seeds, about the 
Bigneſs of a large Pea, but ſcarce above one in 
a hundred come to Perfection. By theſe Seeds 
the Plant is propagated, nine or ten of them 
being put into a Hole together, and the Shrubs 
thence ariſing are afterwards tranſplanted into 
proper Ground. They thrive beſt when ex- 
poſed to the South Sun, and yield the beſt Tea; 
but there is a Sort that grows without any Cul- 
tivation, which, though leſs valuable, often 
ſerves the poorer Sort of People. : 

Tax Chine/e know nothing of DInperial Tea, 
and ſeveral other Names, which in Furope ſerve 
to diſtinguiſh the Goodneſs and Price of this 
faſhionable Commodity. In truth, though there 
are various Kinds of Tea, they are now gene- 
rally allow'd to be the Product of the ſame 
Plant, only differing in Colour, Fragrancy, &c. 
according to the Difference of Soil, the Time 
of gathering it, and the Method of Prepara- 
tion. The Yew, Bobi, or Bohea Tree is 10 
call'd, not from the Mountains of Fokien, where 
the beſt of that Sort is faid to grow, but from 
its dark or blackiſh Colour. This chiefly dif- 
fers from the Green Tea, by its being gather'd 
{ix or ſeven Weeks ſooner, that is, in March 
or April, according as the Seaſon proves, when 
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the Plant is in full Bloom, and the Leaves fuli 
of Juice; whereas the other, by being left ſo 
much longer on the Tree, loſes a great Part of 
its Juice, and contracts a different Colour, 
Taſte, and Virtue, being more rough to the 
Palate, and raking to the Stomach. The Green 
Tea is moſt valued and uſed in China, and 
the Bohea ſeems not to have been known there 
10 long, as two Centuries ago; for a judicious 
Flollander, who was Phyſician and Botaniſt to 
the Emperor of Japan about a hundred and 
fifty Years ago, tells us he had heard of the 
Bohi or black Tea being come into Vogue in 
Cina; but, upon the ſtricteſt Search he could 
Make, could find no ſuch Thing, and therefore 
deliev'd it was a falſe Report. This makes it 
probable, that originally they gather'd all the 
Tea at the fame Time, but that ſince the Diſ- 
covery of the Smoothneſs and Excellence of 
the more juicy Bohea, they have carried on 
their Experiments ftill farther, by gathering it 
at different Seaſons; for Dr. Cunningham, Phy- 
fician to the Engliſb Factory at Chuſan, gives 
us an Account in the Phzloſophical Tranſattions, 
that the Bobea, which he calls the firſt Bud, is 
garher'd at the Beginning of March, the Bing or 
Imperial in April, and the Singlo or Green in 
May and June. It is farther to be obſerv'd, 
that what the Doctor ſtiles the firſt Bud is in- 
deed the fineſt of the Bohea Kind, and that 
there are ſeveral Degrees of Coarſeneſs in the 
Leaves after they are full-blown and expanded; 

for 
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for during all the Months of gathering, the 
Leaves on the Top of the Shrub are the fineſt 
and deareſt, and are gradually coarſer the nearer 
to the Bottom.—As to the Manner of curing 
the Tea, the Bohea is firſt dried in the Shade, 
and afterwards expoſed to the Heat of the Sun, 
or over a ſlow Fire, in earthen Pans, till it is 
convolved or ſhrivell'd up (as we ſee it) into 
a ſmall Compaſs. The other Sorts are com- 
monly dried and criſp'd in the Sun as ſoon as 
gather'd; though according to Dr. Cunningham 
the Bohea is dried in the Shade, and the Green 
in Pans over the Fire, 

I is very rare to find Tea perfectly pure, 
the Chineſe generally mixing other Leaves with 
it to increaſe the Quantity; though one would 
think the Price is too moderate to tempt them 
to ſuch a Cheat, it being uſually fold amongſt 
them for Three-pence a Pound Sterling, and 
never more than Nine-pence; fo that it is moſt 
probable the worſt Adulterations of it are made 
by our own Retailers. Bohea Tea, if good, 
is all of a dark Colour, criſp and dry, and has 
a fine Smell: Green Tea is alſo to be choſen 
by its Criſpneſs, fragrant Smell, and light Co- 
our with a blueiſh Caft, for it is not good if 
any of the Leaves appear dark or browniſh, 
As to the Properties of Tea, they are very 
much controverted by our Phy/ic:ans* ; but the 


Dr. Quaſiy ſpeaks of as one of the wholſomeſt 
Tea, particularly the Green, Vegetables that ever was 
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C-ixe/e reckon it an excellent Diluter and Puri- 
iter of the Blood, a great Strengthener of the 
Brain and Stomach, a Promoter of Digeition, 
Perſpiration, and other Secretions, particularly 
4 great Diuretic, and Cleanſer of the Reins and 
Urethra. They drink large Quantities of it in 
Fevers, m ſome Sorts of Cholicks, and other 
acute Diſeaſes; and think it corrects the Acri- 
mony of the Humours, removes Obſtructions 
of the Fiſcera, and reſtores decay'd Sight, 
That the Gout and Stone are unknown in China 
is aicribed to the Ute of this Plant; which is 
allo {aid to cure Indigeſt ions, to carry off a De- 


introduced either into Food 
or Medicine: But Dr. James 
ſays, that whatever Virtues 
are aſcribed to Tea, or how- 
ever uſeful as a Medicine it 
may be in China, he is very 
certain, that either the Tea, 
or the Water, or both, are 
extremely prejudicial as an 
habitual Drink in Eng/and ; 
inſomuch that he has known 
many hyſterical Caſes re- 
liev'd, and ſome cured, by 
leaving off Tea, without 
taking any Remedy what- 
ever; and one in particular, 
which was attended with ter- 
rible Convulſions. A great 
many People (continues the 
Doctor) upon drinking a 
Quantity of Tea find them- 
felves affected with Flatulen- 


cies, to remove which they 
take Hartſhorn, Spirits of La- 
vender, or ſome Cordial; and 
when theſe do not relieve the 
Lowneſs of Spirits cauſed by 
theſe Flatulencies, they are 
obliged to have Recourſe to 
Wine, and then to Drams, a 
ſhow but very certain Poiſon. 
With the Doctor's Leave, 
however, the Inconvenien- 
cies he mentions, and {eve - 
ral others afcribed to the 
drinking of Tea, ſeem ra- 
ther owing to the unſeaſon- 
able and exceſſive Uſe of it, 
a Want of Regard to parti- 
cular Tempers and Conſti- 
tutions, and ſuch-like Indiſ- 
cretions, than to any perni- 
cious Quality in the Plant 
itfelf. 
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bauch, and to give new Strength for Drinking“. 
Some of the Virtues attributed to Tea are un- 
doubtedly imaginary, and it has ill Effects up- 
on ſome Conſtitutions; but Experience ſhews, 
that ſeveral Advantages attend the drinking of 
it with Diſcretion. It quickens the Senſes, pre- 
vents Drowſineſs, corrects the Heat of the 
Liver, removes the Head-ach, eſpecially that 
proceeding from a Crapula, and being gently 
aſtringent it ſtrengthens the Tone of the Sto- 
mach, 

As much as the Ci:ine/e efteem their Tea, 
they ſeem to put a ſtill greater Value upon the 
Plant call'd Ginſeng, which is very ſcarce, being 
only tound in the Province of Leaotung, and 
the neighbouring Mountains of Tartary. It is 
in ſo much Requeſt amongſt their Phyſicians, 
that they have wrote many large Volumes of 
its Virtues, and given it the Name of the Spi- 
ritual Plant, the pure Spirit of the Earth, the 
immortalizing Plant, and ſuch-like pompous Ti- 


* Sim. Pauli, Phyſician 
of the King of Denmark, in 
an expreſs Treatiſe on the 
Tea-Plant, endeavours to 
ſhew, that theſe Virtues 


aſcribed to it in the Eaſtern 
Countries are only local, 
and do not hold with the 
Inhabitants of Europe: But 
herein, as Le Compte obſerves, 
he is contradicted by Expe- 
rience; and Pechlin, in a 


Treatiſe on Tea, has refuted 
his Opinion. —After all, it 
is worth obſerving, that the 
Dutch dry and prepare their 
Sage like other Teas, and 
ſell it to the Chineſe, who 
for every Pound of Sage Tea 
give three or four Pounds 
of theirs, preferring # to 
the beſt of thew own 
Growth. 
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tles. Martinius, Kircher, Tachard, Le Compte, 
and all the Writers of the Chineſe Affairs, make 
mention of the Ginſeng; and yet we knew but 
very little of this Plant before Father Jartoux. 
a Zeſuit Miſſionary in China, who being em- 
ploy'd by Order of the Emperor in making a 
Map of Tartary, in the Year 1709, had an 
Opportunity of ſeeing it growing, and has gi- 
ven us a Draught of it, with an accurate De- 
ſcription thereof, its Virtues, and the Manner 
of preſerving and preparing it for Uſe; whicl1 
being a curious Piece of Natural Hiſtory, the 
Reader will not be diſpleaſcd if we are a little 
particular on the Subject. 

Tur Ginſeng, as deſcribed by F. Jartoux, 
has a white Roor, ſomewhat knotty, about halt as 
thick as one's little Finger ; and as it frequently 

rts into two Branches, not unlike the forked 
3 of a Man, it is raid from thence to have 
obtain'd the Name of Grzſeng, which implies 
a Reſemblance of the human Form, though in- 
deed it has no more of ſuch a Likeneſs than is 
uſually ſeen among other Roots. From the 
Root ariſes a perfectly fmeoth and roundiſh 
Stem, of a pretty deep red Colour, except to- 
wards the Surface of the Ground, where it is 
ſomewhat whiter. At the Top of the Stem is 
a Sort of Joint or Knot, form'd by the ſhooting 
out of four Branches, ſometimes more, ſome- 
times leſs, which ſpread as from a Centre. The 
Colour of the Branches underneath is Green 


with a whitiſh Mixture, and the upper Part is 
of 
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of a deep Red like the Stem, the two Colours 
gradually decreaſing till they unite on the Sides. 
Each Branch has five Leaves; and it is obſer- 
vable, that the Branches divide equally from 
each other, both in reſpect of themſelves and 
of the Horizon, and with the Leaves make a 
circular Figure, nearly parallel to the Surface 
of the Earth. All the Leaves are finely jag- 
ged or indented, of a dark green Colour above, 
and of a ſhining whitiſh Green underneath, and 
on the upper Side they are beſet with ſmall 
whitiſh Hairs. From the Centre of the Branches 
proceeds a ſecond Stem or Stalk, very ſtrait, 
fmooth, and whitiſh from the Bottom to the 
Top, where it bears a Bunch of round Berries, 
of a beautiful red Colour, but not good to car. 
The Bunch that F. Jartoux ſaw was compoſed 
of twenty-four Berries, containing a white Pulp, 
and two rough Stones, of the Size and Figure 
of our Lentils. The Pedicles, on which the 
Berries grow, ariſe from the ſame Centre, and, 
fpreading like the Radii of a Sphere, make the 
Cluſter of a circular Form. As to the Flower, 
our Miſſionary never ſaw it, but ſome aſſured 
him it is white and very ſmall.— This Plant 
dies away every Year, and its Age may be 
known by the Number of Stems it has ſhot 
forth, of which there are always ſome Marks 
remaining on the Root. 

Ovr Author is of Opinion, that the Stone 
of the Ginſeng lics a long time in the Ground 
before it takes Root; and it the Woods in which 

It 
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it grows take fire and are conſumed, the Plant 
does not appear till two or three Years after. 
It is not to be met with in Plains, Valles, 
Marſhes, or Places too much open and expoſed 
to the Sun, but is found on the Declivities of 
Mountains cover'd with thick Foreſts, upon the 
Banks of Torrents, or about the Roots of Trees, 
and amidſt a thouſand other different Sorts of 
Vegetables®. 

Tus fame Father informs us, that the Chine/z 
Emperor having a mind the Tartars ſhould rea 
all the Advantages to be made of the Ginſeng, 
gave Orders in 1709 to ten thouſand of thoſe 
People to go and gather all they could find, on 
Condition that each Perſon ſhould give him 
two Ounces of the beſt, and that the reſt ſhould 
be paid for, Weight for Weight, in pure Sil- 
ver. It was computed that by this means the 
Emperor would get that Year twenty thouſand 
Weight of it, which would not coſt him 
one fourth Part of its Value. Father Jartoux 
met ſome of theſe Tartars in the Deſerts, and 
ſays this Army of Simplers obſerv'd the fol- 


* From this Account of 
Father Jartoux concerning 
the Gin/eng, Father Lafiteau 
was induced to look for the 
Plart among the Mountains 
and Foreſts of Canada, and 
believ'd he found it; and 
we are told it has alſo been 
diſcover'd by the Engl in 


Maryland. Be this as it will, 
we need be the leſs con- 
cern'd for the Want of 
this Root, fince we are 


aſſur'd that the Noble Hepa- 
tica or Liverwort is endued 
with all its principal Vir- 
tues. 


lowing 
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lowing Order: After they had divided a Tract 
of Land among their ſeveral Companies, they 
ſpread themſelves out in'a right Line to a cer- 
tain fix*d Place, every ten of them keeping at 
ſome Diſtance from the reſt; and in this Or- 
der, going leifurely on, and looking carefully 
for the Plant, they traverſe the Space of Ground 
allotted them. When the Time is expired, the 
Mandarins or Officers who are appointed to in- 
ſpect and command them, who are encamp'd 
in ſuch Places as are proper for the Subſiſtence 
of their Horſes, ſend to view the Companies, 
to give them freſh Orders, and to know if 
their Number is compleat. If any one is miſ- 
ſing, as it often happens, either by ſtraggling 
from the main Body, or being attack*d by Wild 
Beaſts, they make a careful Search after him, 
and then return to their former Buſineſs. To 
ſecure this profitable Harveſt to the Tartars, it 
is ſaid the whole Province where the Ginſeng 
grows is encompaſs'd by wooden Paliſades, and 
Guards are continually patrolling abour, to hin- 
der the Chineſe from ſearching atter it : But not- 
withſtanding all this Precaution, the Deſire of 
Gain induces the Chineſe to ſteal into the De- 
{crts where this Plant grows, ſometimes to the 
Number of two or three thouſand, at the Ha- 
zard of lofing their Liberty and all the Fruit 
of their Labour if they are taken, either as they 

go into or come out of the Province. 
Trost who gather the Ginſeng have little Re- 
gard to the Leaves, but carefully preſerve the 
Root, 
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Root, burying together under Ground all they 
can get of it in ten or fifteen Days- time. After 
this they waſh it well, and ſcour it with a Bruſh; 
then dip it in ſcalding Water, and prepare it 
in the Fumes of a Sort of yellow Millet, which 
gives it Part of its Colour. The Millet is boil'd 
over a gentle Fire in a Veſſel with a little Wa- 
ter, and the Roots are laid over the Veſſel up- 
on ſmall tranſverſe Pieces of Wood, where they 
receive the Steam, being cover'd with a Linen- 
Cloth. They may alſo be preſerv'd only by 
drying them in the Sun or by the Fire; but 
then, though they retain their Virtue well e- 
nough, they have not that yellow Colour which 
the Chineſe admire. The Roots muſt be kept 
cloſe in a very dry Place, otherwiſe they are 
in danger of corrupting, or being eaten by 
Worms. 

THe Ginſeng, as we have obſerv'd, is in the 
greateſt Requeſt among the Chineſe Phyſicians, 
who make it an Ingredient in almoſt all the Me- 
dicines they preſcribe for the Nobility and the 
richer Sort of Patients, it being too dear for 
the common People. They affirm that it is a 
ſovereign Remedy for all Weakneſſes, occaſion'd 
by exceſſive Fatigues either of Body or Mind; 
that it attenuates pituitous Humours, cures 
Weakneſs of the Lungs and the Pleuriſy, corro- 
borates the Stomach, and helps the Appetite ; 
that it diſpels Fumes and Vapours, fortifies the 
Breaſt, and is a Remedy for Shortneſs of Breath; 
that it ſtrengthens the vital Spirits, is good a- 

gainſt 
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gainſt Dizzineſs in the Head and Dimneſs of 
Sight, and prolongs Life to extreme old Age. 
Thoſe who are in Health often uſe it, to ren- 
der themſelves more ſtrong and vigorous. 

IT is ſcarce to be imagined, that the Chineſe 
and Tartars would ſet ſuch a Value upon this 
Root, if they did find it produce the moſt ſa- 
lutary Effects. It is certain that it ſubtilizes, 
warms, and increaſes the Motion of the Blood; 
that it promotes Digeſtion, invigorates, and re- 
moves Wearineſs in a very remarkable Man- 
ner“. The Chineſe ſeldom uſe more than a 
fifth Part of an Ounce of the dried Root, when 
they give it to ſick Perſons; but as for thoſe 
who are in Health, and only take it for Pre- 
vention or ſome ſlight Indiſpoſition, our Author 
adviſes them not to make leſs than ten Doſes 


F. Tartoux tells us, that 
having obſerv'd the State of 
his Pulſe, he took half a 
Root of Ginſeng, raw and 
unprepared, and in an Hour's 
time he found his Pulſe 
much fuller and quicker, had 


a good Appetite, was much 
more vigorous, and fitter for 


Exerciſe or Labour. Four 


Days after this, finding him- 
ſelf ſo fatigued and weary 
that he could ſcarce fit on 
horſeback, he took a like 
Quantity, and in an Hour 
after was not in the leaſt 
lenſible of any Wearineſs ; 


Vor. III. N* 32, 


from which Time he often 
made uſe of it, and always 
with the ſame Succeſs. He 
likewiſe obſerv'd, that the 
green Leaves chew d, eſpe- 
cially the fibrous Part of 
them, would produce nearly 
the ſame Effect; and he pre- 
fers an Infuſion of them be- 
fore the beſt Tea, having 
always found himſelf ſo well 
after drinking it. The Co- 
lour of it is pleaſant, and 
after taking it twice or thrice 
the Taſte and Smell become 
very agreeable. | 


| of 
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of an Ounce, and not to take it every Day. 
In order to extract its Virtues, the Root is to 
he cut into thin Slices, and put into an earthen 
Pat well glazed, with about a Pint of Water. 
The Pot muſt be well cover'd, and ſet to boil 
over a gentle Fire; and when the Water is 
conſumed to the Quantity of a Cupful, it is to 
be ſweeten'd with a little Sugar, and drank off 
immediately. After this, as much more Wa- 
ter is to be put into the Pot, and boil'd as be- 
tore, that all the Juice and ſpirituous Parts of 
the Root may be extracted. One of theſe Doſes 
i to be taken in the Morning, the other in the 
Fvening. 

THERE 18 a medicinal Root, known to us by 
the Name of China Root, as growing plentifully 
in that Country, which had once an uncommon 
Reputation for its Efficacy in curing the vene- 
ral Diſtemper. It is of a pale red Colour ex- 
ternally, but white within, of a farinaceous, 
earthy, and ſomewhat aſtringent Taſte, and 
without any Smell. It grows in fenny Places, 
frequently overflow'd by the Sea; which, upon 
its retiring, leaves great Quantities of it on the 
Shore. The Emperor Charles V. found conſi- 
derable Relief from its Root, when afflicted 
with the Gout and Cachexy, which contributed 
greatly to raiſe its Character. Its Credit as an 
Antivenercal was firſt raiſed in the ſixteenth 
Century, but ſeems to have been ſoon dimi- 
niſh'd; for Veſalius, in a Letter publiſh'd in 
1542, aſſures us, that Decoctions of China- 

Root 
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Root were far inferior to thoſe of Guazacum for 
the Cure of malignant venereal Ulcers. And 
Dr. Aftruc informs us, that in venereal Cafes 
he could never produce any good Effects by 
means of this Root. 

China, as well as ſome Parts of the Iudies, 
produces great Quantities of Ginger, an aroma- 
tic Root well known amongſt us, and of con- 
ſiderable Uſe both as a Spice and a Medicine. 
The Plant grows wild in many Places near the 
Sea, but that which is cultivated is much better. 
It reſembles our Ruſh both in Stem and Flower; 
and the Root does not run deep into the Ground, 
but ſpreads itſelf near the Surface, in Form not 
unlike a Man's Hand, and very knotty. When 
arrived at Maturity, they dig it up, and dry ic 
on Hurdles, either in the Sun or an Oven; they 
alſo comfit the Root, when green, with Sugar 
and Honey, having firſt ſteep'd it ſome time 
in Water, to take away Part of its Acrimony, 
and diſpoſe it to let go its outer Skin. The 
Indians likewiſe eat it green by way of Saller, 
firſt chipping it ſmall, mixing it with other 
Herbs, and ſeaſoning it with Oil and Vinegar. 
They alſo make a Marmalade of it, of which the 
Northern People make great Uſe, eſteeming it 
excellent againſt the Scurvy. The dried Root 
is very hot and penetrating, diſcuſſes Flatulen- 
cies, ſtrengthens the Stomach and Bowels, ex- 
cites an Appetite, promotes Digeition, and re- 
ſiſts Putre faction. 
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To to the Roots already mention'd we may 
add another call'd Huchuu, which indeed would 
be more remarkable than any of the reſt, if all 
were true that the Chineſe relate concerning it. 
Dr. Cunningham ſaw the Root in the Iſland of 
Chuſan, to which he ſays the Natives aſcribe 
wonderful Properties, as that of prolonging 
Life, and turning grey Hairs black, Sc. by 
drinking an Infuſion of it for a conſiderable 
Time. They tell the following Story of the 
Diſcovery of its Virtues: A certain Perſon, ſay 
they, being once a ſimpling upon the Moun- 
tains, he accidentally fell into ſuch a deep Ca- 
vity, that he could by ro means get out again; 
wiereupon looking about for ſomething to ſup- 
port Life, in this melancholy Condition he ſpied 
this Root, and having eat thereof he found it 
{-rved him both for Food and Cloathing, by 
keeping his Body in ſuch a Temperature, that the 
Injuries of the Weather had no Influence upon 
him during his Stay there, which was ſeveral 
hundred Years; till at laſt an Earthquake hap- 
pen'd in that Place, whereby the 1 — 
were rent, and he found out a Paſſage to his 
own Houſe, from whence he had been ſo long 
abſent: But fo many Alterations had happen'd 
there in ſuch a Number of Years, that the Peo- 
ple at firſt gave no Credit to his Story ; till 

conſulting the Annals of their Family, which 
gave an Account of one of them who was loſt 
about that Time, they were convinced of the 
Truth of his Relation.— This Story ſhews the 


Credulity 
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Credulity of the Chineſe, whereof we have 


already taken notice. | 

Tus Wood call'd Santal or Sanders is another 
Production of China, as well as of the Kingdom 
of Siam. There are three Sorts of Sanders, 
white, yellow, and red, which are all produced 
by Trees of the ſame Kind, their different 
Colours being ſuppoſed to ariſe from the Dif- 
ference of Climates where they grow, or from 
the different Parts of the Tree from whence 
they are taken. According to many, the cor- 
tical Part is the white Sanders, and the me- 
dullary Part the yellow Sanders; but Garcias 
fays they are had from two different Trees, 
though ſo much alike that they cannot be di- 
ftinguiſh'd except by the Natives. This, how- 
ever, we are better aſſured of, that the Tree 
producing yellow Sanders grows as high as our 
Walnut-Trees, bearing Leaves reſembling thoſe 
of the Lentiſk, blueiſh Flowers, and Fruit like 
a Cherry, green at firſt, but blackening as it 
ripens, and of a faintiſh Taſte. The white 
Sanders is the paler Marrow of the ſame Tree, 
which has not ſuch a fragrant Smell nor aromatic 
Taſte as the yellow Sanders, and is therefore 
leſs eſteem'd. The red is the Heart of another 
Species of this Tree, very ſolid and ponderous, 
but leſs odoriferous than either of the former. 
They are all reckon'd refrigerating, drying, 
and cordial ; and the red is pretty aſtringent. 

Bur of all the Curioſities of the vegetable 
Kind to be found in China, none ſeems more 
L 3 ſurprizing 
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ſurprizing than the Tallow-Tree, which pro- 
duces a Subſtance like our Tallow, and ſerving 
for the ſame Purpoſe. It is about the Height 
of our Cherry - Trees, its Bark very ſmooth, its 
Trunk ſhort, the Head round and thick, the 
Branches crooked, and the Leaves ſhaped like 
a Heart, of a ſhining red Colour. The Fruit 
is incloſed in a Kind of Pod or Cover like a 
Cheſnut, which opens when it is ripe, and diſ- 
covers three white Kernels, of the Size and 
Form of a ſmall Nut, each having its peculiar 
Capſula, and a little Stone in the Middle. 
When the Fruit thus expoſes its white Kernels 
amongſt the red Leaves, the Mixture of Colours 
makes the Tree appear exceeding beautiful: 
But the Wonder is, that theſe Kernels have all 
the Qualities of Tallow, its Smell, Colour, and 
Conſiſtence; and accordingly the Chine/e make 
Candles of them, which would doubtleſs be as 
good as ours in Europe, if they knew how to 
purity their vegetable Tallow as well as we do 
our animal. They prepare it for Uſe by 
melting it down, and mixing a little Oil with 
it, to render it fofter and more pliant ; but for 
want of better Management thele Candles yield 
a thicker Smoke and a dimmer Light than ours. 
Theſe Defects are owing in ſome meaſure 
to the Wicks, which are not of Cotton, but 
only a little Rod or Switch of dry light Wood, 
cover'd with the Pith of a Ruſh wound round 
it, Which being porous ſerves to filtrate the 
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Tallow attracted by the burning Stick, and thus 
keeps the Flame alive. 

We have ſpoken in the laſt Chapter of the 
common Pepper in Uſe amongft us“, which is 


the Fruit of a Plant of the reptile Kind; but 


in China there is a Sort of Pepper growing on 
a large Tree, being about the Size of a Pea, 
of a greyiſh Colour, mix'd with httle red Streaks, 


When this Fruit is ripe it opens ſpontaneouſly, 


and diſcoyers a little Stone as black as Jet, caſt- 
ing a very ſtrong Smell offenſive to the Head, fo 
that it is gather'd by Intervals, thoſe employ*d 
in the Work not being able to remain on the 
Tree any conſiderable Time. After it is ga- 
ther'd, it is expoſed to the Sun to be dried; 
but the Stone or Nut, being too hot and ſtrong, 
is thrown away, and only the Huſk or Bark 
proſerv'd; which, though not quite ſo agree- 
able as our Pepper, is however of good Ulſe in 
Sauces. 

The Sugar-Cane grows plentifully enough in 
China, which is a Kind of Reed, about three 
Fingers thick, full of Knots, and delighting in 
marſhy Grounds. It rifes to the Height of ſix 
or ſeven Feet, and is common in ſeveral Parts 
of the Eaſt-Indies; but we reſerve a farther De- 
ſcription of this Plant, with an Account of its 
Culture and the Preparation of Sugar till we 
come to treat of America. 

Tu Soil and Climate of China is proper for 
all manner of Fruits, ſo that they have 


* See p. 20 of this Volume. 
Pears, 
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Pears, Apples, Apricots, Pcaches, Figs, Grapes 


of all Kinds, and eſpecially excellent Muica- 


dines. They have vaſt Numbers of Mulberry- 
Trees, the Leaves whereof are the proper Food 
of Silk Worms“, and their Climate being well 
ſuited to the Nature of thoſe Inſects, the Quan- 
tity of Silk produced in this Country is incre- 
dible. They have alſo Pomegranates, Wal- 
nuts, Cheſnuts, and in general all Sorts of Fruits 
that we have in Europe. Their Olives have a 
fine Taſte, though of a different Kind from 
ours; but they preſs no Oil out of them, per- 
haps becauſe they are not fit for that Purpoſe, 
They have ſeveral Kinds of Melons, which are 
all excellent; particularly one about the Bignefs 
of a ſmall Pear, of a ſweet Taſte and yellow- 
1ſh Colour, which they cat with the Rind, as 
we doan Apple. The others are very large and 
long, ſome of them white within, and others 
red, which are reckon'd ſo fine and wholſome, 
that they may be eaten with Safety in the hot- 
teſt Weather, and even in a Fever. 

Bur belides the Fruits they have in common 
with us, there are others in China which are not 
known in Europe. The moſt delicious of theſe 
is call'd Letchi, which is ſhaped like a Muſcle- 
Plum, and about the ſame Bigneſs. It has a 
rough thin Rind, incioſing a Pulp of an exqui- 
fite Taſte, to which nothing we have in Europe 


is comparable; but it is not proper to eat much 


We have given a particular Account of this curious 
Inſect in Vol. I. p. 139, &c. j 
O 
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of it, being of ſo hot a Nature as to cauſe the 
Skin to break out in Pimples. The Chineſe dry 
it, whereby it becomes black and wrinkled like 
our Prunes, and fo is preſerv'd and eaten all 
the Year. It is alſo uſed in Tea, to which it 
gives an agreeable Acid. 

THrtxy have another ſmall Fruit call'd Lenyen 
or Dragon's Eye, which grows on a large Tree 
like our Walnut, and has a ſmooth Rind of 
a greyiſh Colour, but growing yellowiſh as it 
ripens. This Fruit has a pleaſant acid Taſte, 
is very full of Juice, and is reckon'd an extra- 
ordinary Cooler. 

Tre Sezee, another Fruit peculiar to China, 
grows almoſt in all Parts of it; and of this, as 
of Apples, there are ſeveral Kinds, Thoſe in 
the Southern Provinces taſte much like Sugar, 
and melt in one's Mouth; but in the Northern 
Provinces they are larger and firmer, and more 
eaſily preſerv'd. The Rind of the former is clear, 
ſmooth, tranſparent, and of a ſhining red Colour, 
eſpecially when the Fruit is ripe. Some are 
ſhaped like an Egg, but uſually bigger ; the 
Seeds are black and flat, and the Pulp is very 
watry and almoſt liquid, ſo that they ſuck it 
all out at one End, leaving nothing but the 
Skin, When they are dried, like our Figs*, 


* Figs are dried either by dicine, being the wholſomer 
a Furnace or the Sun; and and eafier of Digeſtion for 
in this Condition they are being thus cleared of much 
uſed both as Food and Me- of their aqueous and viſcid 


they 


| 
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they become meally ; and in time there grows 
a ſugar'd Cruſt upon them, of a delicious 
Flavour. The Chineſe do not much regard the 
Cultivation of this Fruit, the Tree growing 
naturally in almoſt any Soil; but would they 
endeavour to bring it to Perfection by gratting, 
it might probably be much improved. 

W need not take notice of their Pine-Ap- 
ples, Goyaves, Cocoas, and other Fruits, of 
which we have already given ſome Account, and 
for which they are indebted to the Indies: But 
we ought not to forget their Oranges, com- 
monly known amongit us by the Name of 
China Oranges, the Tree being originally 
brought from thence into Europe by the Por- 
tugueſe* , but they brought only one Kind over, 
though there are ſeveral in China. That which 
is reckon'd the greateſt Rarity, and often ſent 
as ſuch to the Iudies, is no bigger than Billiard- 
Ball, the Rind whereof is very ſmooth, clear, 


and of a reddiſh Yellow. The larger Sort 


however are eſteem'd the beſt, and are fre- 
quently given to ſick Perſons roafted and ſtrew'd 
with Sugar, which mixing with the Juice makes 


Parts. The Iflands of the with wonderful Care and 
Archipelago yield Figs in Attention, and by a pecaſiar 
great Abundance, but they Art call'd Caprification, of 
are much inferior in Good- which we have given a par- 
neſs to thoſe of /aly, Spain, ticular Account in Vol. II. 
and Provence. The Greeks p. 252, &c. 
of thoſe Iſlands cultvate them 

See Vol. I. p 200. 
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an excellent Syrup, ſaid to be very good for 
diſtemper'd Lungs. 

Lemons, Citrons, and what the Indians call 
Pampelimonſes, are very common in China, and 

therefore not o much regarded as in Europe; 
but they culavate with great Care a particular 
Species of Lemon- | rec, whoſe Fruit E per- 
fectly round, green, and not bigger than a Wal- 
nut. They uſe tlas ['ruit in all their Ragouts, 
and often plant the Tree in Boxes to adorn their 
Courts and Halls. : 

THERE 1s a remarkable Kind of Nut-Tree 
growing in ſome Parts of China, ſomewhat re- 
ſembling our Sycamore. The Leaves are about 
eight or nine Inches in Diameter, and have a 
Stalk a Foot long. It bears very thick Cluſters 
of Flowers; and about the End of July or the 
Beginning of Auguſt, there ſpring out of the 
Branches litcle Bunches of Leaves, whiter and 
ſofter than the others, which are ſucceeded by 
ſmall Nuts or Berries, containing a white Sub- 
ſtance of an agreeable Flavour. 

We have a ftrange Account of a Sort of 
Weed growing under Water, which the Chine/e 
call Petfi, whoſe Root (they ſay) is faſten'd to 
2 white Matter cover'd with a red Skin, which, 
when freſh, has the Tafte of a Hazle-Nut, and 
which is afirm'd to have the Property of ſof- 
tening, Copper, ſo as to render it eatable, if a 
Piece of the Metal be put into the Mouth along 
with it: But Experience has now refuted this 
richculous Story. 


To 
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To conclude this Article, we may obſerve in 
general, that no Cowitry in the World comes 
up to China for the Abundance of Roots and 
Pulſe, which are the principal Food of the In- 
habitants, who ſpare no Pains to have them in 
Perfection. Their Care and Dexterity herein is 
beyond that of our beſt Gardeners; and, if 
our Walks exceed theirs, they outdo us in their 
Kitchen-Gardens. They have ſeveral Roots 
and Plants entirely unknown to us, on which 
they ſet a great Value; and amongſt the reſt 
they have a Species of -Onions which may be 
look'd upon as a great Curioſity. Theſe Oni- 
ons do not feed like ours, but towards the lat- 
ter End of the Seaſon their Leaves bear ſome 
Filaments, in the Midſt of which grows a white 
Onion like that in the Ground. This in Time 
produces its Leaves, from whence proceeds an- 
other Onion, and ſo on, the Space between 
them being leſs and leſs, the higher they are 
from the Surface of the Earth. The Dimen- 
ſions are ſo juſt, and the Proportions ſo exact, 
that one would think them made artiicially ; 
and it ſeems as if Nature had a Mind to ſhew 
us, that even in Sport, and deviating as it were 
from herſelf, ſhe can exceed the Skill of the 
niceſt Artiſt. — Thus much for Vegetables, let 


us now proceed to the animal Part of the Crea- 
tion. 


ANIMALS. 
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ANIMALS. 
BOT H China and Japan have moſt of the 


Animals found in Europe, and in no leſs 
Abundance. The Chineſe Horſes are but of an 
ordinary Size and Strength, but they are ſup- 
plied from Tartary with thoſe that are more 
ſtrong and ſerviceable. The Horſes of Japan 
are not large, but they are moſt of them hand- 
ſome, and remarkable for their Swiftneſs. They 
have alſo Camels, Mules, and other Beaſts of 
Burden; and there are wild Mules in Ching, 
which are fitter to tat than for any other Uſe. 
Theſe are of the ſame Shape and Size with ours 
in Europe, but of a lighter Sorrel, and very 
fleet, ſo that few of them are kill'd but of the 
younger Sort; and their Fleſh being ſweet and 
tender 15 much admired, eſpecially by the Tar- 
tars. They are traced by the Earth they throw 
up to come at the Roots on which they feed, 
are hunted with Hounds, and ſuppoſed to pro- 
pagate their Species. Buffaloes are common in 
theſe Countries, and they have a Breed of 
Sheep with very large Tails, like thoſe of 
Turky. Their Mountains and Foreſts abound 
with wild Beaſts of various Kinds, as Bears, 
Boars, Wolves, Leopards, Tygers, Sc. which 
laſt are ſaid to be very fierce and dangerous, as 
they commonly go in Search of their Prey in 
large Numbers. Elephants are chiefly bred in 
the Province of Junnan, but are found in 
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molt other Parts of the Empire; and they are 
likewiſe bred up tame in the Cities and Towns 
of Japan. They have Plenty of Hares, Deer, 
and other Game, whoſe Skins are a profitable 
Commodity. Their Hogs are black, and have 
deep Bellies, reaching to the Ground, like a 
Breed that we ſee in England. They have great 
Plenty of Geeſe, Ducks, and all manner of 
Poultry; and their Woods and Mountains a- 
bound with Eagles, Cranes, Pelicans, Pheaſants, 
and many other Birds well known in Europe, 
beſides ſeveral that are pecultar to thoſe Eaſtern 
Countries. As to Fiſh, their Rivers, Canals, 
and Lakes are well ſtored with a vaſt Variety; 
and in the Fiſh-ponds of the Curious there is 
laid to be a particular Kind, call'd the Gold and 
Sitver-Fiſh, which merits a Deſcription. 

THis beautiful Animal is uſually about three 
or four Inches long, and of a proportionable 
Thickneſs. The Male is of a moſt delicate 
Red from the Head to the Middle of the Body, 
and from thence to the Extremity of the Tail 
of a bright golden Colour, far ſurpaſſing our 
fineſt Gilding. The Female 1s white, and its 
Tail, and Part of its Body, looks as if it was 
perfectly waſh'd over with Silver. Their Tails 
are not flat and even, like thoſe of other Fiſhes, 
but ſhaped ſomething like a Noſegay, thick and 
long, which contributes much to the Beauty of 
the Animal, beſides the Juſtneſs of its Propor- 
tions. Theſe Fiſh are very tender, and ſenſi- 


much 


ble of the leaſt Injuries from the Air; inſo- 
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much that great Heat or Cold, ſtrong Smells, 
the Report of a Cannon, a Clap of Thunder, 
or the like, very much affects them, and ſomc- 
times occaſions their dying. Thoſe who keep 
them in Ponds or Baſons in their Gardens place 
a large earthen Veſſel with the Mouth down- 
wards at the Bottom of the Water, which 1s 
full of Holes in the Sides, that the Fiſh may 
retire into it in hot Weather to ſhelter them- 
felves from the Sun; and they likewiſe ſtrew 
Herbs on the Surface of the Water for the ſame 
Purpoſe. A very little Food ſuffices them, 
which is uſually ſmall Worms bred in the Wa- 
ter; but nothing pleaſes them better than a 
Sort of Pap made of Wafers, which is adapted 
to their natural Delicacy and Tenderneſs. In 
the Southern- Parts of the Country they multi- 
ply exceedingly, if Care be taken to preſerve 
their Eggs, which ſwim upon the Water. 
Theſe Eggs are gently taken up and put into 
ſmall Veſſels, which being expoſed to the Sun 
they are hatch'd by the Heat; and after the Fiſh 
are grown to about an Inch in Length, they 
may be ſafely removed into larger Reſervoirs. 
Tun Chineſe have not only their Golden Fiſh, 
but alſo a Bird cali'd Kinki or Golden Hen, ſo 
ſtiled for its extraordinary Beauty both of Co- 
lour and Shape, as well as its excellent Taſte, 
being ſaid to exceed the fineſt Pheaſants. , Its 
Feathers are of an exquiſite Blue and Red, 
beautifully ſhaded —— the Extremities of 
2 the 


own Bellies. 
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the Wings and Tail, and variegated with ſeve- 
ral other Colours. 

Tu Louwa or Fiſhing-Bird of China is a 
very great Curioſity, it the Accounts we have 
of it are to be believ'd. This Bird is as big as 
our Heron, but ſhap'd more like a: Raven, is 
web-footed, and has a long crooked Bill. The 
Fiſhermen train up theſe Fowls to catch Fiſh, 
and bring them to be as tractable and as much 
under Command, as Hawks or Spaniels are to 
the Sportſmen in England, When they go to 
fiſh with them, either in the Sea or the Rivers, 
they have them perch'd on the Sides of the 
Boat, waiting for the Word of Command; 
which when the Fiſherman gives, they take 
Fight, and ſeparately look for their Prey; and 
when one of them has ſeized a Fiſh, (after 
which they frequently dive) he brings it to his 
Maſter in the Boat, and then flies away again 
upon the ſame Errand. As Fiſh is the natu- 
ral Food of theſe Birds, they need no teaching 
to catch them; but the Difficulty lies in re- 
ſtraining them from devouring their Prey, and 
to train them ſo as to bring it to their Maſters. 
To this End they tie a String about their Necks, 
ſo Nlack as to ſuffer them to breathe, but ſo 
tight as to prevent their ſwallowing a Fiſh, un- 
leſs it be very ſmall; and when they have taken 
Fiſh enough to ſatisfy their Maſter, he- takes 
off the String, and lets them work for their 
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We are told of a ſtrange Kind of Serpent 
found in China, (but we ſhall not vouch for the 
Fruth of it) which has no Tail, but the two 
Ends or Extremities are both alike for Size and 
Shape, that is, each End is really a Head, ha- 
ving Eyes, Ears, Mouth, Sc. But while one 
of theſe Heads has the Uſe of all its Organs of 
Seeing, Taſting, and the like, the other is void 
of all thoſe Senſes, the Ears being ſtopp'd, the 
Eye-lids over the Eyes, and the Lips cloſed to- 
gether; ſo that the Animal only takes in Suſt.- 
nance by the Mouth of the other Head, and 
hears and ſees with the Ears and Eyes of the 
ſame, to avoid Danger, and direct its Courſe. 
To add to the Wonder, it is affirm'd by. a Gen- 
tleman who kept one and made the Obſervation, 
that theſe two Heads hve and die alternately 
every ſix Months; at the End of which Time 
the living Head declines by Degrees, and in the 
ſame Proportion the Organs of the Head begin 
to open, and to act and perform their proper 
Offices of Eating, Seeing, Hearing, and guid- 
ing the Body; and thus each Head in its Turn: 
has the Maintenance and Direction. of the 
Whole. 
Tux Relations of Travellers furniſh us with 

Accounts of other extraordinary Serpents to be 
met with in China, but they favour too much of 
Romance to be repeated. The Silk- Worm, 
which ſeems to be a Native of that Country, 
we have ſpoken of largely towards the Beg'n- 
ning of our Work; and as for the remarkable 


M 3 Qua- 
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Quadrupeds of China, ſuch as the Elephant, 


Ki:inoceros, Porcupine, &c. we refer the Rea- 
der to our Deſcription of them in the foregoing 
Chapter, and proceed to another Subject. 


MiscELLANEOUS CURIOSITIES., 


NE of the greateſt Curioſities of the arti- 
ficial Kind that China affords, and which 
may be reckon'd one of the nobleſt Remains 
of Antiquity now in the World, 1s that prodi- 
gious Wall which was built by the Chineſe to 
prevent the frequent Incurſions of the Tartars. 
This Wall, Du Halde informs us, is higher 
and broader than the common Walls of the 
Cities of China, that is, about twenty-five Feet 
in Height, and broad enough for ſix Horſemen 
to ride a-breaſt upon it; and it is fortified all 
along with ſtrong ſquare Towers at proper Di- 
ſtances, to the Number of three thouſand, which 
m the Time of the Chineſe Monarchs, before 
the Tartars ſubdued the Country, uſed to be 
guarded by a Million of Soldiers. The whole 
Length of it, with all its Windings, is compu- 
ted near fifteen hundred Miles, running all along 
the three Northern Provinces of Pekels, Shan, 
and Shernfi, and built on ſome Places which ſeem 
macceſſible, as well as over Rivers, and ſuch 
Marſhes and ſandy Hollows as one would think 
incapable of admitting a Foundation for ſo 
weighty a Structure. It is chiefly built of Brick, 
and ſo ſtrongly cemented with an extraordinary 
Kind 
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Kind of Mortar, that though it has now ſtood 
above 1900 Years, expoſed to all Winds and 
Weathers, it is very little decay*d, and the Ter- 
raſs on the Top ſeems ſtill as firm as ever, 
This amazing Wall was built by the Emperor 
Chibobamti, according to ſome Authors, or T/n- 
ſhiwhang, according to Du Halde, above two hun- 
dred Years before our Saviour; and though of 
ſuch ſtupendous Length and Bulk, and carried 
on over Mountains and Valleys, was compleated 
within the Space of five Years, if we may cre- 
dit the Chineſe Tradition. 

THz many long and deep Canals which the 
Chineſe have made by Dint of Labour through- 
out moſt Parts of the Empire, either for the 
better watering of their Grounds, or for the 
Conveniency of conveying their Merchandiſe 


from Place to Place, deſerve to be rank'd a- 


mong the Rarities of the Country. There is 
a large Canal in almoſt every Province, bank'd 
on each Side with ſquare Stones, and having 
its Keys, Sluices, and Bridges at convenient 
Diftances. The Roads on the Sides of theſe 
Canals are either paved, or made hard and found 
with Gravel, and planted on each Side with 


Rows of ſhady Trees. From theſe great Canals, - 


which are commonly ſtiled Royal Rivers, are 
cut ſeveral ſmaller, which are again branch'd out 
into Rivulets, that generally end at ſome Town 
or Village. Sometimes they diſcharge them- 


ſelves into great Lakes or Ponds, out of which all 


the adjacent Country is water'd; fo that theſe 
clear 
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clear and plentiſul Streams, embelliſh*'d with io 
many fine Bridges, bounded by ſuch neat 
and convenient Banks, equally diſtributed into 
ſuch vaſt Plains, cover'd with innumerable Boats 
and Barges, and crown'd /as it were) with a 
p-odigious Number of Towns and Cities, whoſe 
Ditches they fill, and whoſe Streets they form, 
do at once make China the molt fruntul and 
moſt beautiful Country in the World. 

To theſe may be added a whimſical Kind of 
artificial Curioſity peculiar to China, which, 
though of no Uſe but to pleaſe the Sight, could 
not be made without immenſe Labour and Ex- 

ence. Theſe are ſome of their Mountains, 
which they have cut and form'd into various 
Shapes, fo as to reſemble Horſes, Birds, &c. 
What the Chineſe ſay of their Structure is fo 
fill'd with Fables and ridiculous Stories, that 
no Regard is to be given to it; and theſe odd 
Figures, though of ſuch prodigious Bulk, plainly 
appear to be the Work of Art and Labour, and 
neither owing to Miracles nor Magic, as the 
Chineſe would have us believe. Thoſe common- 
/ call'd the Mountains of the Five Hees Heads 
are the moſt wonderful of all, and could not 
be fabricated into ſuch Shapes without a vaſt 
Number of Hands and inconceivable Labour. 

Sou E Cities of China, particularly Pekin and 
Nankin, have been famous for the Largeneſs of 
their Bells, there being ſeven in Pekin, accord- 
ing to Father Le Compte, each of which weighs 
120,000 Pounds; but to us this appears quite 

incre- 
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incredible, as we have already intimated, in 
ſpeaking of the great Bell of Erfurt in Ger- 


many. 


Tu monſtrous Coloſſus * at Meaco, once the 


* This is a Name given 
to any Statue of an enor- 
mous or gigantic Size. The 
moſt eminent of this Kind 
was the Coloſſus of Rhodes, 
Which was a brazen Statue 
of Apollo, the Height where- 
of was ſeventy Gabits, or 
one hundred and five Feet, 
and every Part propor- 
tionable, the Thumb bein 
ſo big that few Men coul 
graſp it with their Arms, and 
every Finger of the Size of 
an ordinary Statue. 
its Feet ſtood on one Side of 
the Mouth of the Harbour, 
and the other on the oppo- 
fite Side, ſo that Ships 


under Sail paſs'd between its 


Legs. It was the Work of 
Chares, a Diſciple of Ly/p- 
pus, who ſpent twelve Years 
in making it; and after it 
had ſtood above 1300 Years, 
it was thrown down by an 
Earthquake. When the Sa- 
racens made themſelves Ma- 
ſters of Rhodes, the Statue 
was found upon the Ground 
broken and demoliſſi'd, and 
was fold to a Jew, who 
loaded nine hundred Camels 


One of- 


with the Metal; which there- 
fore, allowing eight hundred 
Weight to each Load, (be- 
ſides the Diminution we may 
ſuppoſe it had ſuffer'd by 
Ruſt and Theft in a- long 
Courſe of Time) amounted 
to 720,000 Pound Weight, 
or three hundred and fixty 
Tons; a prodigious Quantity 
of Braſs to be employ'd in 


forming one fingle Statue! 


—Some of the Moderns 
have doubted whether there 
ever was ſuch a Statue at 
Rhodes as the Coloſſus above 
deſcribed, and indeed the ex- 
travagant Dimenſions aſcrib- 
ed to it would tempt one to 
doubt the Truth of the Re- 
lation: But being mention'd 
by ſo many Writers of Re- 
putation, it is more than 
probable that there was at 
Rhodes an Image of a prodi- 
gious Size, dedicated to the 
Sun; though the hyperboli- 
cal or figurative Expreſſions 
uſed by ſome Writers con- 
cerning it, may have given 
Occaſion to others to magni- 
ſy its Dimenſtons confidera- 
bly beyond the Truth. 


capital 
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capital City of Japan, is reckon'd among the Ra- 
rities of that Country, and is therefore proper 
to be mention'd. It is one of their principal 
Idols or Deities, is all of gilt Copper, and is 
ſeated in a Chair ſeventy Feet high. No leſs 
than fifteen Men, they ſay, can ſtand convenient- 
ly on its Head; and its other Parts being propor- 
tionable, one may from thence form a judgment 
of its enormous Bulk. — The Japaneſe indeed, 
as well as the Chineſe, are ſo addicted to ido- 
latrous Worſhip, that every Place ſwarms with 
Idols; they have them not only in their Tem- 
ples, but in other pubiick and private Build- 
ings, and even in their Highways, Streets, and 
Markets. There is particularly, in the great 
Metropolis above mention'd, a Temple that 
may be look'd upon as a Japaneſe Pantheon, 
_ no leſs than 3333 Idols within its 
alls. 


BUILDIN GVS. 


FE may be ſaid in general of the Cities of 
China, that they are built with a beautiful 
Uniformity and Regularity, eſpecially where 
the Ground will permit it; moſt of them being 
either of a perfect or an oblong Square, and 
the Streets being. ſtrait, and interfering each 
other at Right Angles. Some are of a round 
Figure, others of an oval, but all built with 
the ſame uniform Symmetry, and ſurrounded 
with high Walls and Turrets. As for the 
Houles 
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Houſes and other Buildings, eſpecially the pub- 
lick ones, they commonly wear the beſt Side 
outwards, and, notwithſtanding the Oddneſs of 
their Taſte, appear beautiful enough ; but the 
Furniture of the Inſide is not extraordinary, if 
we except their fine Cabinets, Screens, and ſuch- 
like Ornaments, with their China Jars, and other 
Pieces of that noble Manufacture. The Cu- 
ſtom of the Country indeed renders ſumptuous 
Furniture unneceſſary, for it is not uſual to ad- 
mit either Strangers or Friends into the inner 
Part of their Houſes, but to entertain them in 
a Kind of ſeparate Apartment, built ſomething 
like our Summer-Houſes, which are very neat 
and convenient, and more or leſs adorn'd ac- 
cording to the Quality of the Owner, but can- 
not be calPd ſtately or magnificent, the Roofs 
being only ſupported! by wooden Columns, and 
generally without a Cieling. Their Beds, which 
are the fineſt Part of their Furniture, have em- 
broider'd Curtains of Taffaty in Summer, or 
ſome very thin Silk, which ſerve to keep off the 
Flies and Gnats, but admit a free Paſſage for 
the Air; and in Winter they have.them of 
coarſe Sattin, with ſome Kind of Embroidery, 
They have no Tapeſtry, but there is one Sort 
of Ornament they are very tond of, viz. Pieces 
of white Silk hanging on the Walls or Wain- 
ſcot of their Apartments, on which are written 
in a large Charafter ſome moral Sentences, 
taken out of the Writings of their celebrated 
Philoſophers. Theſe ſhort Sentences are in 

; ſuch 
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ſuch Eſteem amongſt them, that they frequently 
have them on their Fans, Screens, Pictures, Ca- 
binets, and even upon their Veſſels of Porcelane. 
They have no Chimneys in their Rooms, but 
make uſe of Stoves of Charcoal to warm them 
in cold Weather. 

Tre Japaneſe affect a beautiful Plainneſs and 
Neatneſs in their Buildings. Their Houſes are 
moſtly of Wood, though ſome of the better 
Sort have a Stone Foundation; and they are but 
one Story high, (like thoſe of China) on ac- 
count of the frequent Hurricanes and Earth- 
quakes to which the Country is ſubject. Theſe 
wooden Buildings make their Cities very liable 
to Fires, which often make great Devaſtations 
amongſt them; but many People have an A- 

artment of Stone, ſeparate from their Houſes, 
wherein they ſecure their moſt valuable Effects, 
when they are threaten'd by ſuch Diſaſters. 
Their Floors are cover'd with Mats, which are 
always kept very clean; inſtead of which the 
richer Sort of People ule Silk Stuffs, embroi- 
der'd Velvet, and Cloth of Gold. Their Rooms 

re generally wainſcotted, and either curiouſly 
painted after their Manner, or hung with Pi- 
CTures and painted Paper neatly put together. 
The Ground Apartments are ſeparated from 
each other by Partitions that are gilt and paint- 
ed, and can be folded and removed like Screens; 
ſo that five or ſix of them may be eaſily thrown 
into one, as is uſual at their grand Entertain- 
ments, or according as the Buſineſs and Com- 


pany 
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any requires. The chief Furniture of the 
Houſes of the Nobility is likewiſe rather ele- 
gant than ſumptuous, conſiſting of Cabinets, 
Screens, Beds, &c. of the beſt Sort, but they 
do not affect a Shew of Plate, Jewels, and other 
coſtly Ornaments. Porcelane Veſlels, which 
the Japaneſe make very large and exquiſitely 
fine, are the chief Embelliſhments of their 
Rooms, excepting curious Scymetars, and other 
Kinds of Armoury. What appears molt ſplen- 
did are the Cielings of their Halls, Stair-Caſes, 
and Summer-Houſes, which are commonly of 
fine Cedar, and beautifully gilt and painted. 
Before their Houſes they have uſually a ſpa- 
cious Court, with an Aſcent of three or four 
Steps, and a like Deſcent behind, which leads 
into the Gardens. 

Tr1s Account may ſuffice for the Buildings of 
China and Japan in general, but ſome of their 
Palaces, Temples, and other Structures require a 
more particular Deſcription. The Imperial Pa- 
lace at Pekin in China is one of the greateſt Cu- 
rioſities in the whole Empire. It is an oblong 
Square, about two Miles in Length and one in 
Breadth, ſurrounded by two ftout Walls, the 
outermoſt whereof is of a vaſt Height and 
Thickneſs, and cover'd within and without with 
a red Kind of Cement, and on the Top with 
Ranges of Brick of a beautiful Yellow. Each 
End has a magnificent Gate, or more properly 
three Gates, the middlemoſt of which is only 
open'd for the Emperor, but the other two are 
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en for all Comers and Goers from Moming 
till Night. In the Interval between the two 
Walls are the Apartments of the Nobles and 
great Officers of State, and of a.great Number 
of Artificers conſtantly employ'd by the Em- 
peror; beſides the Courts of Judicature, and 
divers other Offices and Lodgings, all of them 
very large and ſtately, The innermoſt Wall is 
furrounded by a deep Ditch lined with Stone, 
having Draw-Bridges over it at the ſeveral 
Gates, which are only open'd to the Mandarins 
or Lords in Waiting, and to ſuch as bring a 
Ticket from them ſpecifying their Buſineſs. 
Within this Incloſure ſtands the Imperial Pa- 
lace properly ſo call'd, with its Gardens, Baths, 
Pleafure- Houſes, and whatever is magnificent 
and delightful, particularly an artificial Lake 
well ſtored with Fiſh, where the Court ſome- 
times take the Diverſion of Fiſhing in their 
Barges. There are nine large Courts or Squares 
within this Wall, all which are ſurrounded with 
ſtately Buildings, and we paſs through lofty 
Arches from one Court to another, each riſing 
higher than the former. In the inner Court of 
all, which is the nobleſt and higheſt, are the 
Apartments of the Emperor, and a grand Se- 
raglio of fine Women, one of whom bears the 
Title of Empreſs, and the reſt are his Concu- 
bines, or Ladies and Maids of Honour. There 
15 alſo a great Number of Women who have 
the Management of the Kitchen, Cellar, Sc. 


ſo that is is computed the whole Number of 
the 
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the Fair Sex attending the Imperial Court a- 
mounts to above five thouſand, not to mention 
the Eunuchs, who are likewiſe very numerous. 
This innermoſt Quadrangle 1s aſcended by a 
Flight of ſix Steps on all Sides, and ſurrounded 
with a noble Baluſtrade, adorn'd with Lions, 
Dragons, and other Embelliſhments. The 
Buildings of this Square are all ſtately and beau- 
trful, but that which is the Reſidence of the 
Emperor far ſurpaſſes the reſt in Splendor and 
Magnificence. The fine Porticoes ſupported by 
Marble Pillars, the glazed Tiling, the curious 
Carvings and Gildings, and Paintings with 
which the Apartments are adorn'd, the Rich- 
neſs of the Furniture, and the various Pieces of 
Architecture that make up the whole Palace, 
all rogether have a ſurprizing Effect, and look 
every way becoming the Majeſty of fo great a 
Monarch. | 
Tux Palace of the Japaneſe Emperor at Fedo 

or Yedo, the Capital of his Dominions, 1s not 
leſs magnificent and ſpacious than that of the 
Emperor of China. It is ſurrounded by three 
high Walls and as many deep Ditches, with 
large Intervals between each; and the Water 
is convey'd from one Ditch to another by ſub- 
terranean Pipes, ſo that they are always equally 
full. Theſe Walls have eight or nine ſtately 
Gates oppoſite to each other, and between every 
two Gates there is firſt a level Piece of Ground, 
and then an Aſcent by Steps into certain Out - 
works, with another Area beyond them, where a 
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thouſand Men may be drawn up on any Emer- 
gency ; ſo that the Avenues to the Imperial A- 
partments are ſufficiently ſecured. In the Space 
between the firſt and ſecond Wall live the petty 
Kings, Princes, the chief Nobility, and Go- 
vernors of the Provinces, in ſtately Edifices, ac- 
cording to their Rank and Office; and the Or- 
naments and Furniture within are anſwerable to 
their external Appearance, it being eſteemed 'a 
Mark of Reſpect to their Monarch to ſtrive to 
out-do one another in the Riches and Splendor 
of their Houſes and Furniture. Between the 
ſecond and third Wall live the Emperor's Re- 
lations and. principal Counſellors, each in ſepa- 
rate Apartments, or rather Palaces, extremely 
grand and beautiful, In the Centre of all, 
within the third Incloſure, are the Imperial A- 
partmente, conſiſting of a great Number of 
ſpacicus Halls, Lodgings, Offices, &c. for the 
Emperor, his Wives, and Attendants, all of 
them richly furniſh'd. Theſe Apartments are 
three Rows of Buildings, nine Stories high, and 
form'd on the Top like Pyramids, which are 
crown'd with large gilded Dolphins. The Ciel- 
ings of the Halls and Chambers are plated with 
Gold and Silver, curiouſly raiſed and work'd, 
and enrich'd with Variety of precious Stones. 
The Hangings are of the richeſt Silk, flower'd 
with Silver and Gold, Pearl, and other Embel- 
liſhments. In the Hall of Audience, where the 
Emperor receives Homage or Ambaſſadors, 
there is a Throne of maſſy Gold, beſet mn 
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large Gems of ineſtimable Value. The Roof, 
which is lofty, is alſo plated with Gold, -richly 
enamelPd with curious Figures and Landſkips, 
and ſupported by ſtately gilded Columns. The 
Gardens behind the Apartments are laid out in 
an elegant Taſte,.and are moſt agreeably diver- 
ſifted and adorn'd with Terraſſes, Canak, Fiſh- 

nds, Water- Works, and other Ornaments. 
or ſhould! we forget to mention the *ndble 
Theatre in the Area before this inner Court, 
where Plays are frequently acted for the-Diver- 
ſion of the Imperial Family. Upon the Whole, 
this amazing Palace, or rather Aſſemblage of 
Palaces, which is five or ſix Miles in Circum- 
ſerence, looks like a populous and opulent City 
within itſelf, inhabited by Princes and Nobles, 
and by the eldeſt Sons of all the great Men of 
the Empire, who are educated there, and Rept 
as Pledges of their Fathers Fidellty. All theſe 
contribute to form a moſt ſplendid Court, their 
Dreſs, Equipages, Sc. being extremely beauti- 
ful and ſumptuous. — 3.547 
To theſe we might add ſeveral othersſtattly 
Palaces both in China and Japan, but of all the 
publick Buildings of thoſe Countries none are 
lo magnificent and extravagantly adorn'doas 
many of their Temples, which are lofty Stru-- 
ctures, fill'd with an incredible Number of Iddls, 
before which hang Lamps that are continually 
burning. The Chineſe recken near five hundred 
of theſe Temples of the firſt Rank, beſides a 
prodigious Number of others of leſſer Note, 
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which are to be found in every Town and Vil- 


which are ſerved by about 350,000 


Bones or Prieſts“, who offer Rice, Wine, and 
other Proviſions to their Deities, and have ge- 
nerally large Revenues for their Subſiſtence. 
Near theſe Temples are frequently Cloyſters or 
Monaſteries of thoſe who have devoted them- 
ſelves to Religion, who undergo ſuch voluntary 
Penances as they think. will be moſt acceptable 


* Theſe. are the Prieſts 
of the moſt numerous Se 
of Idolaters in China, who 
worſhip the Idol Fo, whom 


to have been brought from 
Aadia about thirty Years af- 
ter the Death of. our Savi- 
aur. They teach ſeveral 
moral Precepts, and that 


there. is a future State of 


Rewards and Puniſhments. 
Their Sanftity is reckan'd 
very great, and their. volun- 
tary Penances of ſuch Value, 
that they are thought ſuſi- 
gent to atone for the Sins 
of}, the People. — Another 


canfiderabhle Sect are the Fol- 


lived, they ſay, above five 
hundred Years before Chri/f. 
He, taught. that God was 
corporeal, and had many 


ſubordinate Deities under his 


Government. A third Set 
is that of the Learned, or 
the Diſciples of the cele- 
brated Confucius, who de- 
liver'd excellent Prete pts of 
Morality, and inſtructed the 
People in Philoſophy. He 
ſpeaks of God as a moſt 
pure and perfe& Principle, 
the Fountain and Eſſence of. 
all Beings ; and though we 
are told he prohibited Ido- 
latry, he has Temples and 
Images erected to him, and 
is worſhipp'd with the moſt, 
profound Adoration.--Theſe 
are the three principal Sects 
among the Ching, who, be- 
ſides their numerous Images, 
alſo worſhip the Sun, Moon, 
and other Planets, the Souls 
of their Anceſtors, and of 
thoſe who have been the 
Authors of any. notable In- 
vention. 


to 
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to their Gods, living abſtemious Lives, and 
bearing their Mortification with the utmoſt Re- 
ſolution. 

Tur Temples in Pekin are large and nume- 
rous, cover'd with ſhining Tiles, which dazzle 
the Eye of the Speckator; and beſides thoſe in 
the City, there 1s a Multitude of other fine ones 
m the Country round. about it, which afford a. 
noble Proſpect. Amongſt the reſt there is one 
of a. pyramidical Form, built upon the Summit 
of a Mountain form'd by Art, which is fo 
rough and craggy that it looks quite frightful 
and near the Temple is a lofty Tower, of a 
circular Form, ten Stories high, round the up- 
permoſt whereof. hang fifty Bells, which are fo 
eaſily moved by every Breath of Wind, that 
they keep a continual Tinkling, and are heard 
at a great Diſtance. 

Tur Temple of the Sun, which ſtands about 
half a Mile from the Eaſtern Gate of Pekin, is 
a vaſt Pile of Buildings, ſurrounded with a 
Wall near a Mile in Circumference, within which 
are ſeveral large Apartments, and in the midſt 
of them a ſpacious and lofty Hall, whoſe Roof 
is ſuſtain'd by fourſcore ſtately Columns, adorn'd 
with Gold and Azure, Hither the Emperor 
repairs at the Time of the Winter Solſtice, and 
offers Sacrifices of Oxen, Sheep, Goats, Sc. to 
the Sun, the whole Ceremony being perform'd 
with the greateſt Appearance of Humility and 
Devotion. 
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PerHaAPs it will be no diſagreeable Digref- 
ſion, if we mention another Ceremony per- 
form'd by the Chineſe Emperors at the Temple 
of the Earth, which is ſituated on the Welt 
Side of Pekin, about the ſame Diſtance from 
the Walls with that of the Sun. As ſoon as a 
new Emperor is crown'd, he is conducted to 
this Temple, where he puts on the Habit of a 
Ploughman, and goes to a Spot of arable Ground 
within the Incloſure of the Building, where he 
finds a Plough gilt and varniſh'd, and two Oxen 
with gilt Horns yoked to it; and taking the 
Plough in his Hand, he holds it the Length of 
two or three Furrows, with the Aſſiſtance, we 
imagine, of ſome Perſon better ſkild in the 
Buſineſs. Whilſt he 1s about this ruſtic Em- 
ployment, his Conſort, accompanied by her La- 


dies, comes and prepares him ſome homely 


Diſh, which they bring to him in ordinary Veſ- 
ſe, and all fit down and eat together. This 
is an ancient Cuſtom among the Chineſe, origi- 
nally deſign'd to put their new Monarch in 
mind, that his Revenue was owing to the Sweat 
and Labour of his Subjects, for which Reaſon 
he ought to avoid all ſuperfluous Expences, 
and eaſe them of all needleſs Burdens. 

AT Meaco, formerly the Capital of Japan, 
there is the moſt magnificent and ſumptuous 
Temple in the whole Empire. It is as long 
and as high as St. Paul's Church in London, the 
Dome excepted, and is all built of -Free-ſtone. 
It has an arched Roof, ſupported by a great 
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Number of Pillars; and has a vaſt many Altars 
and Idols in it, particularly that gigantic one 
of gilt Copper already deſcribed. This Tem- 
ple ſtands upon the Top of a Hill, and on each 
Side of the Aſcent there are fifty Stone Pillars, 
ten Paces diſtant from one another; on the 
Tops of theſe are ſo many large Lanthorns or 
Lamps, which being lighted in the Night; time 
make a pretty Appearance; 

Taz Temples at Feds, the preſent Metro- 
polis of Japan, are very numerous and ſplen- 
did, particularly that of Amida, one of their 
principal Deities, which is almoſt cover'd with 
Gold. The Statue of that Deity is on Horſe- 
back, placed on a magnificent Altar, cover'd 
with Plate of the ſame Metal; and the Hou- 
ſings of the Horſe are alſo embroider'd with it, 
and enrich'd with Pearls, Diamonds, and other 
Gems of immenſe Value. Nothing can be more 
ugly and frightful than the Figure in which he 
is repreſented; and indeed many other Idols of 
theſe Eaftern Nations are form*d in the- moſt 
monſtrous Shapes imaginable. 

Wirnour the Gates of ſeveral great Cities in 
China there are lofty Towers erected, which ſeem 
chiefly deſign'd for Ornament, and for taking 
a View of the adjacent Country. The moſt re- 
markable of theſe Towers is that of Nankin, 
calPd the Porcelane Tower, being cover'd from 
Top to Bottom with Porcelane Tiles beautifully 
painted. It is of an octangular Figure, con- 
tains nine Stories, and is about two * 
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Feet high, being raiſed on a very ſolid Baſe of 
Brick-work. The Wall at the Bottom is at 
leaſt twelve Feet thick, and the Building leſſens 
all the way to the Top, which is terminated by 
a Sort of Spire or Pyramid, having a large 
golden Ball or Pine-Apple on its Summit. It 
is ſurrounded by a Baluſtrade of rough Marble, 
and has an Aſcent of twelve Steps to the firſt 
Floor, from whence one may aſcend to the 
ninth Story by very narrow and incommodious 
Stairs, each Step being ten Inches deep. Be- 
tween every Story there is a Kind of Pent- 
houſe or Shed on the Outſide of the Tower, 

at each Corner whereof are hung little Bells, 
which being moved by the Wind make a plea- 
ſant Jingling. Each Story is form'd by large 
Pieces of Timber, and Boards laid aroſs them; 
the Cielings of the Rooms are adorn'd with 
Paintings, and the Light is admitted through 
Windows made of Grates or Lattices of Wire; 
There are likewiſe abundance of Niches in the 
Wall, fill'd with Images of their: Deities; and 
the Variety of Ornaments that embelliſh the. 
Whole make it perhaps the moſt beautiful 
Structure in the Empire. It has now ſtood 
above three hundred Years, and yet appears very 
little decay'd. 

To theſe we may add another Kind of Stru- 
Ctures very common in the great Cities of China, 
fome of which appear noble and beautiful, v/z; 
their Triumphal Arches, erected in Memory of 
their great Princes, LET, Philoſophers, 


and 
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and ſuch other Perſons as have either done ſome 
ſignal Services to the State, or have been di- 
ſtinguiſh'd by their ſingular Piety, Learning, 
Valour, or other Accompliſhments. Theſe 
Structures uſually conſiſt of three Arches, built 
of Free-ſtone or Marble, of which the middle 
Arch is the higheft. They are ſupported by 
Pillars, ſometimes round, but oftner ſquare, of 
one entire Stone, placed on an irregular Baſis; 
and they are adorn'd with the Figures of Men, 
Beaſts, Birds, and other Sculptures, after the 
Chineſe Manner, together with Inſcriptions and 
Panegyricks on the Perſons to whom they were 
erected. Many of theſe Arches -are lofty and 
grand, but ſome are ſo very indifferent that 
they deſerve no Notice. They reckon in the 
whole Empire above three thouſand ſix hun- 
dred illuſtrious Worthies, and about two hun- 
dred Women, who are celebrated for their Cha- 
{tity or other Virtues, both in the Chineſe Books, 
and on theſe Triumphal Arches. 

BerorRE we leave this Subject we ought to 
mention ſome of the Bridges of China, which 
may be look' d upon as wonderful Pieces of Art, 
ſcarce to be parallePd by any thing of the Kind 
in Europe. The moſt ſurprizing of theſe Stru- 
ctures is that which has obtain'd the Name of 
the Flying Bridge, being built over a River from 
one Mountain, to another, and conſiſting onl 
of one ſingle Aren, five hundred Cubits high, 
and four huridred long.— There 1s another re- 
markable Bridge in the Province of Sbanſi, at 


the 
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the Conflux of two large Rivers, which is built 
upon a hundred and thirty Barges chain'd to- 
re but ſo contrived as to open and admit 

eſſels to pals through, after paying the uſual 
Toll. This Sort of Bridges is common in 
China, but they have another Sort built upon 
Pillars without any Arches, and ſome of theſe 
of a great Length and Breadth, particularly 
one in the Province of Fokien, which is three 
hundred and ſixty Perches long, and one and a 
half broad. It is all of white Stone, ſupported b 
three hundred Pillars, has a Parapet on eac 
Side, and 1s adorn'd with the Figures of Lions 
at certain Diltances, and Variety of other Sculp- 
tures.—Some of their arch'd Bridges are like- 
wiſe of conſiderable Lengrh, Breadth, and 
Beauty, eſpecially that of Fuchew, the Capi- 
tal of Fokien, which is above a hundred and 
fifty Perches long, and conſiſts of a hundred 
lofty Arches. The Parapets of this Bridge 
are alſo adorn'd with the Figures of Lions and 
other Animals, 


ArTs, MAanuFACTURES, &c, 


= HE principal Manufacture of China is that 

of Silk, which employs a vaſt Number of 
People, and is to that Empire what the Wool- 
len Manufacture is to Great Britain. T he beſt 
and fineſt Silk is produced in the Province of 
Chekiang, and in ſuch vaſt Quantities, that this 
fingle Province 1s able to ſupply all China, and 
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the greateſt Part of Europe. It is chiefly ma- 
nufactur'd however in the Province of Nankzn, 
where the beſt Workmen reſide, though the 
Silks of Canton are valued by Foreigners above 
all others. The Sort of Silk moſt common 
among the Chineſe is that call'd Touanze, which 
is like our Sattin, and is plain or wrought with 
Flowers, Birds, Trees, and Houſes. Theſe Fi- 
gures are not raiſed upon the Ground by a Mix- 
ture of raw Silk, as is practiſed in Europe, 
which makes our Work not ſo durable; but 
the Silk 1s twiſted, and the Flowers are diſtin- 
guiſh'd only by the different Shades and Co- 
lours. When they mix Gold or Silver with it, 
it reſembles our Brocades or flower'd Silks, but 
their Gold and Silver Thread is wrought in a 
Manner peculiar to themſelves, the Silk being 


ſpun and cover'd with little Scrolls of Paper 


gilt or ſilver'd over, and not with flatted Wire, 
as is the Practice of our European Artiſts. In 
Summer they wear a Kind of Silk not ſo cloſe 
as our Taffaty, nor with ſo good a Gloſs, but 
more ſubſtantial; it is ſometimes plain, and 
ſometimes powder'd with large Flowers, pier- 
ced through and cut like Znghſþ Lace. Beſides 


this they have another Sort of Taffaty, which is 


a very cloſe Silk, and yet ſo very pliant, that it 
does not wrinkle by preſſing or tumbling, and 
bears waſhing like Linen, without loſing much 
of its Beauty. They make various Kinds of 
Silks, beſides their Gold Tiſſues; and allo Vel- 
vet, Pluſh, Crapes, Druggets, Serges, ard 
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Tammies : But though Wool is very plentiful, 
eſpecially in the Provinces of Shexft and Sbanſi, 
which abound with Sheep, yet they make very 
little Cloth; ſo that our Eugliſb Cloth is much 
eſteem'd amongſt them, and ſells dearer than 
their richeſt Silks. They make Blankets of 
their own Wool, and a Sort of Ruſſet Cloth, 
of which their Students have Gowns for the 
Winter. 

Tu Chineſe likewiſe manufacture a great 
deal of Cotton, and make a Kind of Linen of 
a Plant call'd Co, ſound only in the Province 
of Fokien. It is a Sort of creeping Shrub, 
(probably a Species of Cotton) -whoſe Leaves 
are round, ſmooth, and green within, but whitiſh 
and downy on the Outſide. Some of the Stems 
orow as thick as one's Finger, which are pliable, 
and downy like the Leaves. When it is ga- 
ther'd, the Bundles of it are put into Water, 
as we do Hemp; and the outer Skin bein 
peed off and thrown away, they divide the 
inner, which is much more fine and delicate, 
into very ſlender Filaments, which are manu— 
factur'd into a Sort of Linen, remarkable for 
its Lightneſs and Coolneſs; and accordingly 
People of Faſhion wear Veſts of it in Sum- 
mer. 

Japan, as well as China, abounds with the 
fineſt Silk, of which the greateſt Part is manu- 
factured by the Natives. The 7apan-ſe tem- 
per their Steel to ſuch Perfection, that they are 
remarkable for making the belt ot Scymetars, 
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and Steel-Blades of all Sorts, far exceeding 
thoſe that are wrought in China. They are par- 
ticularly famous for their beautiful Cabinets, and 
for their fine Varniſh and Lacquer, which is ſo 
valuable, that a Quantity of the beſt Sort made 
in Japan will fell for twenty times as much as 
an equal Quantity of that which is made in 
Europe. The Varniſh (according to the Ac- 
count given us in the Philoſophical Tranſactions) 
is made of Turpentine mix'd with a curious 
Sort of Oil, and boil'd to a proper Conſiſtence. 
The Lacquer or Lac is the Juice of a certain 
Tree drawn from it by Inciſion, and catch'd in 
Pots faſten'd to the Tree for that Purpoſe. At 
its firſt coming out it 1s of the Colour and Con- 
ſiſtence of Cream, but being expoſed to the 
Air the upper Part of it ſoon turns black; and 
to make it all black, and fit for Uſe, they put 
a Quantity of it into a Bowl, and ſtir it about 
with a Piece of ſmooth Iron for twenty or thir- 
ty Hours, whereby 1t becomes black and thick- 
ens. With this they mix a Quantity of very 
fine Aſhes of burnt Boughs, and having ſtirr'd 
it well together, they lay it ſmooth with a 
Braſh on the Wood they intend to lacquer, 
Then letting it dry in the Sun, it becomes 
harder than the Wood itſelf; after which it is 
rubb'd with a ſmooth Stone and Water till it 
be as ſmooth as Glaſs, and then they lay on 
the Varniſh. If they would have Red or any 
other Colour inſtead of Black, they mix the 
Colour in fine Powder with the Varniſh ; and 
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the ſmoother it is laid on, the more beautiful 
it appears. When they paint or japan (as we 
call it) in Gold or Silver, Sc. they draw with 
a fine Pencil, dipp'd in the Varniſh, the Flowers, 
Birds, or other Figures ; and when it begins to 
dry they lay on the Leaf-Gold or Silver, and 
ſometimes Pin-Duſt, which being rubb'd when 
thoroughly dry, the Figures remain as drawn 
with the Varniſh, and the reſt is a bright black 
Ground.—This Lacquer 1s very pernicious to 
the Hands and Face, and ſometimes cauſes 
Swellings gr Lameneſs, having an Effect upon 
the Japanners in ſome Rc ſpects like that which 
the Compoſition of White Lead and other In- 
gredients has upon our Painters. 

Wx have heretofore deſcribed the European 
Method of making Paper of Linen Rags, and 
taken notice of the various Opinions of Authors 
concerning the Origin of that Invention“; but 
the Materials of the Chineſe Paper, and the Way 
of preparing them, being different from ours 
in Eur-pe, it is neceſſary to give an Account 
of this amongſt other curious Manufactures of 
that Country. The Chineſe Paper, it muſt be 
obſerv'd, is of divers Kinds; ſome made of 
the Rinds or Barks of Trees abounding in 
Sap, as the Mulberry- Tree and Elm, but chiefly 
of the Bambu and Cotton Tree. In reality, 
almoſt every Province has its ſeveral Paper; 
that of Sechten is made of Hemp, that of 


See Vol. II. p. 47, Cc. 
Chekiang 
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Chekiang of Wheat or Rice Straw, that of 
Kyangnan of the Skin found in the Balls of Silk- 
Worms, that of Fokien of ſoft Bambu, and 
the Bark of the Mulberry-Tree furniſhes the 
Paper uſed in the Northern Provinces *. 

As to Papers made of the Bark of Trees, the 
Manner of their Preparation may be exempli- 
fied by that of the Bambu, a Tree of the 
Cane or Reed Kind, but much Jarger, ſmoother, 
harder, and ſtronger than any other Species. 
The ſecond Coat or Skin of the Bark, which 
is white and ſoft, is what is commonly uſed 
tor Paper. This they beat in fair Water to a 
Pulp, which they take up in very large Moulc's 
or Frames, ſo that they have Sheets ten or 


® Not only the Bark, but 
the Leaves of ſeveral Trees 
and Plants have been uſed 
as Paper, and ſtill continue 
to be ſo in ſome Parts of 
the World. In Cæylen, for 
Inſtance, they write on the 
Leaves of the Talipzt; aud 
the Bramin Manuſcripts ſent 
to Oxford from Fort St. 
George are written on Leaves 


of the Antanas or Palma 


Malabarica. We are alio 
told by Hermannus of a large 
Malabar Palm-Tree, with 
plicated Leaves almoſt round, 
and twenty Feet broad, 
which the Natives uſe to 
cover their Houſes, and like- 


wiſe to write upon, making 
the Characters through the 
outer Cuticle, In the Mal- 
dive Illands they write on 
the Leaves of a Tree whick 
are above two Yards long, 
and a Foot broad, and in 
ſeveral Parts of the Ea, - In- 
dies the Leaves of the M 
Arbor, or Plantain-Tree dried 
in the Sun, ſerv'd for the 
ſame Purpoſe, till they de- 
came acquainted with the 
Uſe of Exr-pean Paper. In 
fine, Mr. Ray mentions di- 
vers Kinds of [adian and 
American Trees that afford 
Paper, particularly one call d 


Agua, whoie Leaves are ſo 
Q 3 twely? 
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rwelve Feet long, and ſometimes more. They 
are compleated by dipping them Sheet by Sheet 
in Alum- Water, which ſerves inſtead of the 
Size we make uſe of, and not only hinders the 
Paper from imbibing the Ink, but gives it a 
Luftre that makes it look as if it were ſilver'd, 

or at leaſt varniſh'd over. This Sort of Paper 
is white, ſoft, cloſe, and without the leaſt 
Roughneſs; though, being made of the Bark 
of a Tree, it cracks ſooner than European Pa- 
per. Add to this, that it is more apt to take 
Moiſture, that the Duſt ſticks to it, and that it 
is more liable to Worms; to prevent which laſt 
Inconveniency, the Chineſe often beat their 


Books, and expoſe them to the Sun. 


large and of ſo cloſe a Tex- 
ture, that they will cover a 
Man from Head to Foot, 
and ſhelter him from Rain 
like a Cloak. From the 
innermoſt Subſtance of theſe 
Leaves a Paper is taken, 
being a fine white Mem- 
brane, as large as a Skin of 
our Parchment or Vellum, 
and not inferior in Beauty 
and Goodneſs to the beſt of 
cur Papers.— As to the Bark 
or inner Rind of Trees, on 
which the Ancients wrote, 
ſeveral ſuch Manuſcripts are 
ſaid to be ſtill extant, parti- 
cularly one in the Abby of 
dt. Cermain s, whiqh in ma- 


Its Thin- 


ny Places is not legible, the 
upper Surface of the Bark, 
on which the Letters were 
drawn, being peel'd off, 
though the under Part re- 
mains entire, But after all 
that Mabi//on and Mont fau- 
con have ſaid concerning the 
Bark Manuſcripts of the An- 
cients, the learned Count 
Maffei attacks the whole Sy- 
ſtem as erroneous, and main- 
tains that the Diſtinction be- 
tween the Paper made of the 
Papyrus m Egypt, and of the 
Liber or Bark of Irees in 
other Countries, is without 


Foundation. 


neſs 
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neſs likewiſe makes it not ſo durable, ſo that 
they are under a frequent Neceſſity of renew- 
ing their Books by freſh Impreſſions, 

Tur Paper of the Bambu, however, is not 
the beſt that is made in China, that of the Cot- 
ton-Shrub being the whiteſt and fineſt, and 
leaſt ſubject to the Inconveniencies above- men- 
tion'd. But the Paper moſt commonly uſed in 
China is made of the Tree call'd Chuku or Ku- 
chu, which Du Halde compares firſt to a Mul- 
berry- Tree, then to a Fig- Tree, then to a Sy- 
camore, Sc. ſo that from his Deſcription we 
know as little of it as if he had ſaid nothin 
about it. The greeniſh Outſide of this Tree 
being firſt ſcraped away, the inner Rind 1s taken 
off in long thin Slips, which are blanch'd in 
Water expoſed to the Sun, and then prepared 
and made into Paper in the ſame Manner as the 
Bambu. 

HERE it is to be obſerv'd, that the Bambu 
and the Cotton - Shrub have this Peculiarity, that 
not only their inner Bark, but their whole Sub- 
ftance may be employ'd, being prepared in 
the following Manner. Out of a Wood of the 
largeſt Bambu's they ſelect Shoots'of a Year's 
Growth, which are as thick as the Calf of a 
Man's Leg; and theſe, being ſtripp'd of their 
outſide Rind, are ſplit into ſtrait Pieces ſix or 
ſeven Feet long, and ſteep'd in a Pond of mud- 
dy Water, till they grow ſoft and rot by the 
Maceration. They are then taken out, waſh'd 
in clean Water, ſpread in a large dry Ditch, 

and 
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and there cover'd with Lime for a few Days. 
After this they are waſh'd a ſecond time, then 
ſeparated into Filaments, which are expoſed to 
the Sun to dry and whiten, then thrown into 
large Coppers, where they are thoroughly boil'd, 
and afterwards reduced to a thin Paſte or Pulp 
by the Strokes of weighty Hammers. With 
this Pulp they mix an unctuous Sort of Juice, 
extracted from the Shoots of a Plant call'd 
Koteng, Care being taken not to put too much 
or too little, on which the Goodneſs of the 
Paper very much depends. Having beaten this 
Mixture well together, till it reſembles a thick 
clammy Water, they pour it into a large Re- 
ſervoir, with low Walls round it, and ſo ce- 
mented on the Sides and at Bottom, as not to 
be penetrated by the Liquor. This being 
done, the Workmen ſtanding at the Sides of 
the Reſervoir dip in their Moulds, and take up 
the Surface of the Liquor, which inſtantly be- 
comes Paper, the mucilaginous Juice of the 
Koteng binding the Parts, and rendering it com- 
pact, ſoft, and gloſſy. To make Sheets of an 
extraordinary Size, they have large Moulds 
ſuſtain'd by Strings, and lower'd and raiſed 
by Pullies, ſome of the Workmen being em- 
ploy'd to let down and pull up the Frame, and 
others to take off the Sheets, each doing his 
Office with great Regularity and Expedition. 
—]n order to harden the Sheets, and make 
them bear Ink, they undergo the following 
Operation call'd Faning, from the Chineſe Word 
Fan, 
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Fan, which ſignifies Alum. Six Ounces of 
Fiſh-Glue being cut ſmall and ſtet p'd in Water, 
it is afterwards boil'd and ſtirr'd all the time to 
prevent Lumps; and the Whole being reduced 
to a thin liquid Subſtance, they melt and incor- 
porate with it three Quarters of a Pound of 
calcin'd Alum. Then this Mixture 1s put into 
a wide Baſon, and each Sheet being drawn 
nimbly through it by means of a Stick they 
uſe for that Purpoſe, the Paper is hung up to 
dry; for which End they have a hollow Wall, 
whoſe Sides are well whiten'd, through which 
it receives the Heat of a neighbouring Furnace 
and by the Help of this Sort of Stove the 
Sheets are dried in a very little Time. 

Tris Account of the Chineſe Paper leads us 
to deſcribe their Ink, which is an admirable 
Compoſition, in vain attempted to be imitated 
in Europe. The Chineſe or Indian Ink (as we 
commonly call it) is nor fluid as ours is, but 
ſolid, like our mineral Colours, though much 
lighter. It is made of Lamp- Black of ſeveral 
Kinds, but the beſt is that obtain'd by burning 
Hog's- Greaſe; and with the Black they mix a 
Sort of Oil to make it the ſmoother, adding 
ſome odorous Ingredients to take away the 
Rankneſs of the Smell. When it is mix'd in- 
to a Paſte of a proper Conſiſtence, they form 
it in Moulds into little oblong Sticks or Cakes, 
about a Quarter of an Inch thick, and adorn'd 
with the Figures of Dragons, Birds, Flowers, 
Sc. which are ſo curiouſly cut in the wooden 

Moulds, 
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Moulds, that we ſcarce engrave any thing finer 
upon Metals. To uſe this Ink they have a 
Piece of poliſh'd Marble, made hollow ſo as to 
contain a little Water, in which the Stick of 
Ink is rubb'd till the Water becomes of a ſuf- 
ficient Blackneſs. Thus they preſently have 
a fine ſhining Ink, exceeding black, and of ſuch 
a Nature that it never runs or ſpreads farther 
than the Pencil, ſo that the Letters are always 
ſmooth and evenly terminated. It is of great 
Uſe in deſigning, becauſe the Colour may be 
weaken'd or heighten'd at pleaſure; and there 
are many T hings which cannot be repreſented 
to the Life without it. 

Taz Chineſe have a pretty Method of filver- 
ing Paper (if we may call it ſo) at a ſmall Ex- 
pence, and without uſing any Silver, In order 
to this they take two Scruples of a Size or 
Glue made of Leather, one of Alum, and half 
a Pint of clean Water. Theſe they ſimmer 
over a gentle Fire till the Water is conſumed, 
that is, till no more Steam ariſes; and with a 
Pencil they ſpread two or three Layers of this 
Glue over the Sheets of Paper laid ſmooth up- 
on a Table. Then through a fine Sieve they 
ſift over the Paper a Powder made of Talc 
and Alum, which having been boil'd in Water 
is dried in the Sun and pounded ; and this be- 
ing ſpread uniformly on the Sheets, they hang 
them in the Shade to dry; after which they 
are laid again on the Table, and rubb'd gently 
with clean Cotton, to take off the ſuperfluous 
Powder, 
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Powder, which ſerves a ſecond time for the 


ſame Purpoſe. 


THrtRE remains ſtill to be deſcribed that 
noble Manufacture of Porcelane or China Ware, 
which was a long time a Myſtery in Europe“, 
in ſpite of all the Endeavours of the Jeſuit 


Miſſionaries to penetrate into the Secret. 


The 


Veil however was at length removed by Fa- 
ther d' Entrecolles, who in a Letter from China to 


Father Orry 


in the Year 1712, (which was 


publiſh*'d in French) deſcribes the whole Pro- 
ceſs in all its Circumſtances; an Extract where- 
of cannot fail of being agreeable to the curious 


Reader. 


We have already obſerv'd“, that two 


Kinds of Earth are uſed in the Compoſition of 


* We were formerly ſo 
little acquainted with the 
Compoſition of Porcelane, 
that ſome of the moſt learn- 
ed Men in Europe, namely 
Scaliger and Cardan, were 
ſo egregiouſly miſtaken, as 
to think it was made of Eggs 
and Sea-Shells beaten toge- 
ther, and buried under 
Ground for eighty or a hun- 
dred Years; but the Ac- 
count we are going to give 
will pat that Maiter out of 
all Queſtion. As to the In- 
ventor of Porcelaie, the 
Chin:ſe Annals are enurely 


filent on that Head ; nor do 
we know much more of the 
Time of its Invention, only 
that it appears from the 
ſad Annals to have been 
before the Beginning of the 
fifth Century. But this Sort 
of Ware 1s of greater Anti- 


quity according to Cardan 


aud Scaliger, who both 
agree that the Vaſa murrina 
of the Remans, which were 
firſt ſeen at Rime in Pom- 
peys Triumph, and after- 
wards became ſo highly va- 
lued, were the ſame with 
the Porcelane of our Times, 


*'Sce p. 97 of this Volume. 


Porce- 
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Porcelane, the one call'd Kaulin, full of glit- 
tering Particles, and the other Petunſe, which 
is of a plain White, dug out of the Mines in 
the Shape of Bricks, and much harder than 
the former, This laſt Sort of Earth is firſt 
broken and pounded into a coarſe Powder with 
Iron Hammers, wrought either by the Hand 
or by Mills; and when by repeating the Opera- 
tion, the Powder is render'd almoſt impalpable, 
they throw it into a large Urn full of Water, 
ſtirring it briſkly about with an Iron Inſtrument. 
Then letting the Water reſt a while, they ſkim 
from the Top a white Subſtance form'd there, 
of the Thickneſs of four or five Fingers, put- 
ting this Scum or Cream into another Veſſel 
of Water. They then ſtir the Water of the 
firſt Veſſel a ſecond time, and when it has ſet- 
tled they ſkim it again; and ſo alternately, till 
nothing remains at the Bottom but the Gravel 
of the Petunſes, which are committed to the 
Mill for another Grinding. As to the ſecond 
Urn, wherein the Skimmings of the firſt were 
put, when the Water is well ſettled and be- 
come quite clear, they pour it off, and fill a 
Kind of Moulds with the Sediment collected at 
the Bottom, which, when almoſt dry, they take 
out and cut into ſquare Pieces. The Prepara- 
tion of the Kaulin is the lame, only this being 
ſofter will diſſolve in the Water without pound- 

ing. 
Arup Ingredient in the Cumpoſition of 
Porcelane is an Oil or Varnith drawn fion the 
hard 
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hard Petunſes, which for this Purpoſe undergo 
the ſame Preparation as for making the Squares, 
except that the Sediment of the ſecond Veſſel 
is not put into Moulds, but the _ Part of 
it uſed to compoſe the Oil (as they call it) 
which is a whitiſh liquid Matter, With this 
Matter they mix a Powder made of a calcin'd 
mineral Stone call'd Shekau, reſembling our 
Alum, which gives the Oil a good Conſiſtence, 
but not ſo as to deſtroy its Fluidity. 

Tur Oil of Lime makes a fourth Ingredient, 
the Preparation whereof is more tedious than 
the former. They firſt ſprinkle Water on quick 
Lime, and thereby reduce it to a Powder, on 
which they lay a Bed of dry Fern, and on the 
Fern another of lacked Lime, and thus al- 
ternately till they have a Pile of a moderate 
Height; which done, they ſet Fire to the Fern, 
and the Whole being conſumed they ſprinkle the 
Aſhes on new Beds of Fern, ſetting them on 
fire as before. This they repeat five or fix 
times ſucceſſively, or even more; the Oil being 
the better, the oftner the Aſhes are burnt. A 
Quantity of theſe Aſhes are now put into a 
Veſſel of Water, and to every Hundred Weight 
of Aſhes is added a Pound of Shekan, which 
diſſolves in the Water. This Mixture is well 
ſtirr'd together, then ſtands to ſettle, and after 
a farther Preparation in another Veſſel, the Se- 
diment at the Bottom, which 1s to be kept li- 
quid, is what they call the Oil of Lime, eſteem- 
ing it as the Soul of the former Oil, and that 

Vol. III. N'. 34. P which 
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which gives the Porcelane all its Luſtre.— Ten 
Meaſures of the Petunſe Oil are uſually mix'd 
with one of Lime; and to have the Mixture 
Juſt, the two Oils ſhould be of an equal Thick- 
neſs. 

IT is almoſt inconceivable what a Number 
of Perſons are employ'd in this Manufacture, 
there being ſcarce a Piece of Porcelane that does 
not paſs through more than ſixty Hands before 
it is brought to Perfection. The Places they 
work in are vaſt incloſed Yards, built round 
with Shcds and other Conveniencics, as well as 
Lodgings for the Workmen. In mixing the 
two Farths Regard is had to the Fineneſs of 
rhe Ware intended to be made, equal Quan- 
ities of Peturſe and Kaulin being uled for the 
tincſt Porcelanes, and one Part of Kau/iz to 
three of Petznſe for the coarſeſt. The hardeſt 
Part of the Work is the kneading and incor- 
porating the two Earths together, which is done 
in large Baſons or Pits well paved and cemented, 
wherein the Workmen trample it continually 
with their Feet, relieving one another, till the 
Maſs be well mix'd, grows hard, and is fit for 
the Potter. After the Earth is taken out of the 
Pits, it is kneaded by piece-meal with the Hands, 
on large Slates; and on this Operation the Good- 
neſs of the Work very much depends, the leatt 
heterogeneous Body remaining in the Maſs, or 
the leaſt Vacuity, being enough to ſpoil the 

Whole. The ſmalleſt Grain of Sand, nay 
ſome- 
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fometimes a ſingle Hair, will make the Porce- 
lane crack, warp, or ſplinter. 

SmooTH Pieces of Porcelane, ſuch as Cups, 
Saucers, Diſhes, Sc. are faſhion'd with the 
Wheel, like our earthen Ware; but thoſe 
which are adorn'd with Figures of Animals, 
Sc. in Relievo are form'd in Moulds, and fi- 
niſh'd with the Chiſſel. Indeed all the Porce- 
lanes made in Moulds are finiſh'd by the Hand, 
with ſeveral Inſtruments proper to. dig, ſmooth, 
poliſh, and touch up the Strokes that eſcape 
the Mould ; ſo that *tis rather a Work of Scul- 
pture than of Pottery. On ſome Veſſels they 
add Relievo's ready made, as Dragons, Flowers, 
Sc. and others have Ornaments engraven with 
a Kind of Puncheons. The Moulds arg made 
of a yellow Earth, well kneaded and beaten, 
and are fold very dear, but they laſt a long 
time, | | 

IT is to be obſerv'd, that large Veſſels of 
Porcelane are made at twice, one Half of the 
Piece being raiſed on the Wheel by three or 
four Workmen, who hold it till, it has ac- 
quired its Figure; and the other Half being 
form'd in the ſame Manner, they join them to- 
gether with Porcelane Earth diſſolv'd in Wa- 
ter, poliſhing the Juncture with a Kind of Iron 
Spatula. By the fame Means they join together 
ſeveral Pieces of Porcelane form'd in Moulds 
or by the Hand; and alſo-add Handles, c. to 
Cups or other Veſſels faſhion'd by the Wheel. 

C2 Tre 
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Tux many Hands which a common Tea- 
Cup paſſes. through before it be fit for the 
Painter may give us an Idea of the Number em- 
ploy'd in other Branches of this curious Manu- 
facture. The Cup is begun by the Potter, who 
has the Management of the Wheel, from 
whence it acquires its Form, Height, and Dia- 
meter; but it comes out of his Hands very im- 
perfect, eſpecially towards the Foot, which is 
only an unform'd Lump of Earth, to be cut 
with the Chiſſel when the Cup is dry. From 
the Wheel the Cup is receiv'd by a ſecond 
Workman, who forms its Baſe; and a third 
takes it immediately from him, and applies it 
to a Mould on a Kind of Lathe, to give it its 
true Shape. A fourth Workman poliſhes the 
Cup with a Chiſſel, eſpecially about the Edge, 
and brings it to ſuch a Thinneſs as is neceſſary 
.to make 1t tranſparent; in doing which he moi- 
ſtens it from time to time, to prevent its break- 
ing. After this another turns it gently on a 
Mould to ſmooth its Inſide, taking great Care 
that it be done equally, leſt it ſhould warp, or 
any Cavity be form'd. Some Workmen add 
Rehevo's, others adorn the Veſſels with the 
Graver or Puncheon, others add Handles, Sc. 
each keeping to his particular Employment. 
Even the rounding and hollowing the Foot of 
a. Cup on the Inſide with a Chiſſel is the Bu- 
ſineſs of an Artiſt who meddles with no other 
Part. And this Multiplicity of Hands is ſo far 
from retarding the Work, that it is found by 


Expe- 


| 
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Experience to be carried on the faſter for it, 
as well as to be better perform'd; each Work- 
man, by a continual Attention to the ſame 
Thing, being more perfect and ready at it, 
than if he were frequently ſhifting from one 
Operation to another. 

Tux Painting is none of the leaſt Beauties of 
the Porcelane, but it would be a conſiderable 
Addition to it if the Deſigns were more juſt: 
and regular. Their Flowers and Landſkips in- 
deed are ſometimes tolerable, and their Bor- 
ders prettily variegated, but their human Fi- 
gures are monſtrous, and look as if they were 
fond of deviating from Nature. This Bulinels - 
is divided among a great many Workmen in 
the ſame Laboratory: One is employ'd in form- 
ing the colour'd Circle about the Edges of the - 
Porcelane; a ſecond traces out Flowers, which 
another paints; this is for Landſkips only, that 
for Birds and other Animals, and a third for 
human Figures. As to the Colours of Porce-. 
lane, they are various, both. with reſpect to the 
Ground, and the Paintings, Some are ſimple, , 
as all Blues, which are thoſe uſually ſeen in Eu- 
rope; others are made up of ſeveral Teints, and 
others are heighten'd with Gold. 

Tae Blue is made of Lapis Lazuli calcin'd, , 
and reduced to an impalpable Powder by beat- 
ing it in Porcelane Mortars not varniſh'd, with 
Peſtles of the fame Matter. For Red they put 
Copperas in a cover'd Crucible, in the Lid: 
whereof there is a little Hole, which they 
1 heat. 
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heat with a reverberatory Fire till the black 
Smoke ceaſes to aſcend, and a fine red one ſuc- 
eceds it. By this Proceſs a Pound of Cop- 
peras yields four Ounces of red Liquor, which 
is found at the Bottom of the Crucible, though 
the fineſt Part 1s that which adheres to the Lid 
and Sides. The Powder of a white tranſpa- 
rent Flint, calcin'd like the Lapis Lazuli, is 
alſo an Ingredient in ſeveral of their Colours, 
The Green, for Inſtance, is made with three 
Qunces of the Scoria of beaten Copper, half 
an Ounce of Powder of Flint, and an Ounce 
of Ceruſe. For Violet, they add White to 
the Green already prepared; and for Yellow 
they uſe ſeven Drachms of White, and three of 
the Copperas Red. Moſt of theſe Colours are 
mix'd with Gum- Water for Application; a little 
Salt petre, ſometimes Ceruſe or Copperas, but 
more uſually the latter, being firſt diſſolv'd in 
the Water. When the Veſſels are to be quite 
red, the Colour is uſually applied with the com- 
mon Varniſh of the Petunſe; but there is an- 
other Sort of Red, call'd blown Red, becauſe 
applied by blowing through a Pipe, one End 
whereof is cover'd with a fine Gauze, on which 
the Colour is ſpread, and by blowing at the 
other End the Porcelane 1s ſprinkled all over 
with little Stains, which are exceeding beautiful. 
This Sort of Ware is very ſcarce, and of great 
Value. —The black Porcelane has likewiſe its 
Beauty, whoſe Colour has a leadiſh Caſt, and is 
uiually heighten'd with Gold, Three Parts of 

| Lapis 
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Lapis Lazuli, with ſeven of the common Oil 
of Stone, make this Colour, which is not ap- 
plied till the Porcelane be dry. Gold is pre- 
pared for Application by breaking it and ſteep- 
ing it in Water till a thin gilded Cloud riſes 
on the Surface: It is uſed with Gum- Water, 
and to give it a Body they add three Parts of 
Ceruſe to thirty of Gold. 

THERE are ſeveral other Kinds of Porcelane, 
but ſuch as are rather for Ornament and Curio- 
ſity than for Uſe. One of the prettieſt is the 
Magic Porcelane, fo calld pecans the Paintings 
of the Cups do not appear unleſs they are fill'd 
with Liquor. The Secret of making theſe ma- 
gic Porcelanes is ſaid to be almoſt loſt among 
the Chineſe, but our Author informs us they 
muſt be very thin; and the Colours, which in 
other Cups are applied on the Outſide, are in 
theſe applied on the Inſide, When the Co- 
lours are dry, they are cover'd over with a Size 
made of the Porcelane Earth, and thus they are 
incloſed between two earthen Laminæ. After 
the Size is dry, they pour Oil into the Cup; 
and when it is ſaturated therewith, they return 
it to the Wheel to be made as thin and tranl- 
parent as poſſible. The Colours here uſed are 
always the fineſt, and the Figures painted are 
Fiſhes, which are the moſt ſuitable, as they 
ſeem to ſwim in the Liquor, 

THe Painting of the ſeveral Kinds of Porce- 
lane being finiſh'd, and the Colours dry, the 
next Step is to poliſh them, to prepare them 

| to 


if 
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to receive the Oil or Varniſh, whoſe Compoſi- 
tion has been already mention'd. This is done 
with a Pencil of very fine Feathers dipp'd in 
Water, and bruſh'd ſlightly over the Porcelane, 
which takes off the leaſt Roughneſs or Inequa- 
lities. It is then fit to be varniſh'd, in which 
Operation a great deal of Care and Skill are re- 
quiſite, both that the Varniſh be laid on equally, 
and not in too large Quantities; for 1t 1s ap- 
plied thicker or thinner, and ſeldom or oftener 
repeated, according to the Fineneſs of the Porce- 
lane. 
WE now come to the laſt Preparation of this 
brittle Ware, viz. the Baking it, for which Pur- 
pole the Chineſe have two Kinds of Ovens, large 
ones for ſuch Works as are only to be once 
baked, which 1s the common Way, and ſmall 
ones for thoſe that require a double Baking. 
The large Ovens are two Fathams deep, and 
almoſt four wide, and the Sides and Root are 
fo thick, that one may lay one's Hand on them 
when the Fire is at. its Height, without Dan- 
ger of -burning.. They are built in Form of a 
Tunnel, having a large Aperture at Top to 
give Vent to the Smoke and Flame, beſides 
four or five ſmall ones round them, which are 
- yh or ſhut to diminiſh or augment the Heat, 
e the Holes call'd Regifters in the Furnaces 
of Chymiſts. Each Oven is placed at the End 
of a long narrow Paſſage, which ſerves inſtead 
of Bellows, the Wind being thus driven directiy 

to the Mouth of the Furnace, b 
Every 
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Every Piece of Porcelane of conſiderable 
Value is diſpoſed in the Oven in a ſeparate Caſe 
or Coffin; but as to Tea-Cups, and ſuch ſmall 
Veſlels, the ſame Caſe ſerves for ſeveral. Thefe 
Caſes are made of the ſame Earth with the 
Oven, and uſually of a cylindrical Form, that 
the Fire may communicate itſelf the more e- 
quably to the Porcelane incloſed. The Bottom 
of each Caſe is ſprinkled over with very fine 
Sand cover'd with Duſt of Kaulin, that the 
Sand may not ſtick to the Work; and Care is 
taken that the Porcelane do not touch the Sides 
of the Caſes. In the larger Caſes, which con- 
tain the ſmall Pieces, they leave the Middle 
vacant, becauſe the Veſſels placed there would 
want the neceſſary Heat; and each of theſe lit- 
tle Pieces is rais'd on a ſmall] Maſs of Earth 
cover'd with Powder of Naulin. The Porce- 
lane 1s put into Caſes leſt the too violent Ef- 
fects of a naked Fire ſhould. diminiſh its Lu- 
ſtre; for it 1s owing to theſe thick Coverings 
that the beautiful Complexion of the Ware is 
not tarniſh'd by the exceſſive Heat. 

As faſt as the Caſes are fill'd, a Workman 
ranges them in the Furnace, forming them into 
Piles or Columns, whereof thoſe in the Mid- 
dle are at leaſt ſeven Feet high. The Caſes of 
the fineſt Porcelance are placed in the Centre, 
and the coarſeſt at the Bottom; and in this 
Manner the whole Cavity of the Oven is fill'd 
with Piles, except that Part directly under the 
large Aperture, Theſe Piles are placed near 

one 
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one another, and are ſo bound together at Top, 
at Bottom, and in the Middle, as that the Flame 
may have a free Paſſage among them, and 1n- 
ſinuate itſelf equally on all Sides; in which lies 
a great Part of the Workman's Art, and on 
which the Goodneſs of the Porcelane much de- 
pends. Another Thing they obſerve is, never 
to fill an Oven with all new Caſes, but half 
new, half old; the old ones being ſet at the 
Top and Bottom of the Pile, and the new ones 
in the Middle. Theſe Caſes are yellow before 
they are burnt, but afterwards of a dark Red. 
WHen the Oven is full, the Door or Mouth 
is wall'd up, only a ſittle Hole being left to 
throw in ſmall Pieces of Wood to feed the 
Fire. It is then heated gradually for four and 
twenty Hours; after which two Men, who re- 
heve one another, throw in Fuel without Inter- 
miſſion: And what ſeems very ſtrange to our 
Author, the Workmen thus employ'd about 
the Furnaces drink hot Tea with Salt diſſolv'd 
in it to quench their Thirſt, To know when 
the Porcelane 1s ſufficiently baked, they open 
one of the little Holes above-mention'd, and 
with a Pair of Tongs take of the Covering 
from the Top of one of the Piles; and if theſe 
appear to be cqually heated, and the Colours of 
the Porcelane uncover'd have a noble Luftre, 
they diſcontinue the Fire, and cloſe up the A- 
perture left at the Mouth of the Furnace. After 
the Fire is extinguiſh'd, if the Baking- conſift 
of Cups and ſuch-like ſmall Veſſels, my let 
them 
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them remain in the Oven about twelve or fif- 
teen Hours; but if the Porcelane be large, they 
defer opening it for two or three Days: In 
which Particular the modern Practice differs 
from the ancient, wherein all Kinds of Veſſels 
remain'd in the Oven conſiderably longer. 
THERE is another Sort of Porcelane which 
is twice painted and twice baked, for which 
they have little Oyens on purpoſe. Some of 
theſe are made of Iron, and are very ſmall; 
others of a Kind of Bricks, of the ſame Earth 
with the Porcelane Caſes. The largeſt of them, 
however, does not exceed five Feet in Height, 
and three in Diameter, being built in the Form 
of Bee-hives. Round the Oven, at about half 
a Foot Diſtance, is raiſed a Shell of common 
Bricks, join'd to the Oven itſelf by a Kind of 
Arch which ſerves to ſtrengthen it; and four 
or five of theſe are uſually built at equal Di- 
ſtances from each other. At the Bottom of 
the Shell are Holes to give Air to the Fire, and 
at the Top there 1s ag Aperture, which 1s co- 
ver'd when the Porcelance is put into the Oven. 
The Ware here is not incloſed in Coffins, as in 
the larger Furnaces, the Oven ſerving for that 
Purpoſe, and being ſo exactly cloſed that the 
Veſſels receive no Impreſſion of the Fire but 
what proceeds from the Charcoal diſpoſed in 
the Hearth at the Bottom of the Oven, and 


in the Interval between the Oven and external 
Shell. 


To 
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To prepare the Porcelane for this ſecond 
Baking, it is varniſh'd in the common Manner; 
and having paſs'd the great Oven, it is then 
painted with various Colours, after which, with- 
out any additional Varniſhing, it is ranged in 
Piles in the little Oven, the ſmall Veſſels being 
placed upon the larger in Form of Pyramids. 
The Intent of the ſccond Baking is ſometimes 
to preſerve the Colours the better, and to give 
them a Sort of Relievo; but its more uſual De- 
ſign is to hide defective Places with the Co- 
louring, though this Artifice is not difficult to 
be diſcover'd. 

Oo curious Author farther obſerves, that 
the Taſte tor Antiquity, which reigns in China 
as well as in Europe, gives the ancient Porce- 
lane a Value far above that of the modern, in- 
ſomuch that ſome Vorkmen make it their Bu- 
ſineſs to counterfeit the former. With reſpect 
to the Dearneſs of Porcelane, notwithſtanding 
the vaſt Quantity thereof which is made in China, 
he ſays it is chiefly occaſionꝰd by frequent Miſ- 
carriages in the baking of it, as it rarely hap- 
pens that an Oven ſucceeds throughout. Some- 
times it is quite ſpoil'd, ſo that upon opening 
it, inſtead of fine Porcelane, is found a hard 
unform'd Maſs, into which both the Veſſels and 
their Coffins are converted, either by Exceſs of 
Heat, or ſome ill Quality in the Matter. An- 
other Reaſon of its Dearneſs, beſides the great 
Profit of the European Merchants and their 
Factors, is the Ingredients it is made of, and 

the 
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the Wood uſed in burning it, growing more 
and more ſcarce, To which a third Reaſon, 
and that none of the leaſt, may be added, viz. 
that moſt of the Porcelanes made for Europe 
are form'd on new Models, frequently very dif- 
ficult to ſucceed in, which yet, for the ſmalleſt 
Defects, are turn'd upon the Hands of the Ma- 
nufacturer; and he not being able to ſell them 
to the Chineſe, becauſe not to their Taſte, is 
forced to put a higher Price on the Porcelanes 
he vends, to pay himſelf for thoſe refuſed. 

Havixs thus given an Account of the moſt 
remarkable Curioſities of China and Japan, it 
remains to take a View of the Afatic Iſlands 
in the Indian Ocean, which are very numerous, 
and which we thought more proper to be con- 
fider'd all together, than to'interrupt our Survey 
of the Continent, : 


— Wt. 
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CHAP. V. 
Of the INDIAN ISLANDS. 


Foss1iLs, VoLcANo's, SPRINGs, &c. 


HE chief of theſe Iſlands, which are al- 
moſt innumerable, are Formoſa, Manila 

and Mindanao, (two of the Philippines ) 
Borneo, Celebes, Java, Sumatra, and Ceylon. 
Many of their Productions being the ſame with 
Vol. III. Ns 34. 2 thoſe 
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thoſe already deſcribed in ſpeaking of the A/a- 
tic Continent, we ſhall not have Occaſion to 
ſay much more concerning them. The Iland 
of Borneo, tor Inſtance, produces abundance of 
Diamonds and other precious Stones, for an 
Account whereof we refer the Reader to the 
Chapter which treats of the Eaſt Indies. Seve- 
ral of theſe Iſlands have likewiſe Mines of 
Gold, Silver, Copper, and Iron; and Gold- 
Duſt is frequently found among the Sand of 
their Rivers. The Mountains of Formoſa are 
tull of Brimſtone, which makes the Ifland ſub- 
ect to Farthqunkes. In the Philippine lands 

there are ſeveral | burning Mountains, which have 
all the dreadful Effects of Ana and Veſuvins, 
being attended with violent Earthquakes, rend- 
ing the very Rocks, and ſcattering Showers of 
Aſhes round the Country. From thefe ſubter- 
rancous Fires procceds a great Variety of Hot 
Baths, and ſome of their Streams are ſaid to 
be ſo hot as to kill any Animal that happens to 
fall into them; but the Water, when cool, is 
well-taſted, and reckon'd a wholeſome Drink. 
About halt a Mile trom one of theſe hot Rivers 
is another exceftive cold one, and yet efteem'd 
equaiiy wholiome with the former for common 
drinking. There is a Volcano in the Middle 
of the INand of $ umatra, and Nreuboff mentions 
ſeveral ſulphureous Springs ifluing from the 
Rocks, whole Water rclemoies Gil, is good 
againſt Lameneſs, and has a rang but not 
naulcous Small. It is ſo much valucd for its 
medi- 
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medicinal Qualities, that we arc told the King 
of Achen prohibits the Exportation of it on Pain 
of Death. 

In Ceylon they have Mines of Gold and Sil- 
ver, but it does not appear that any are wrought 
except thoſe of Iron, of wluch they have great 
Plenty, and their Steel is well temper'd. A- 
mongſt the precious Stones to be found in this 
Iland the Rubics are remarkably fine, this Gem 
being no where ſo common as here and in the 
Kingdom of Pegu *. The Cat's Eye is a fin- 

cular Kind of Stone already delcribed +, and 
chiefly to be met with in C en, an] Borneo, 
though not peculiar to thole Ilan 15, Moſt ot 
the other Gems are found in Cerlan, which it 
is ſaid are al! engroſs'd by the King; an its 
Mountains afford Plenty of white, ted, and 
green Cryſtal, beſides Salt-petre, Sulphur, and 
other mineral Subſtances.—But to avoid need- 
leſs Repetitions, we ſhall leave this Subject, and 

roceed to the vegetable Productions of theſę 
oriental Iſlands, ſeveral of which may be rank'd 
amongſt the moſt curigus Articles in Natural 


Hiſtory. 


® See p. 14, of this Volume. 
+ See p. 19. 
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VEGETABLES. 


II is theſe Iſlands, and ſome few of them only, 

that furniſh us with Nutmegs, Cinnamon, 
Cloves, Sc. which Spices are juſtly eſteem'd 
tor their ſalutary Heat and aromatic Odour, and 
eem in the firſt Place to deſerve our Attention. 
.\ vulgar Error long prevail'd, and is perhaps 
till entertain'd by ſome People, that Nutmegs, 
Mace, Cloves, and Cinnamon, were all pro- 
duced by one and the ſame Tree; but this is 
contradicted by all our lateſt and beſt Accounts, 
the Opinion being only true with reſpect to 
Mace and Nutmegs. The Nutmeg-Tree grows 
{pontaneouſly in ſome ſmall Iſlands call'd the 
Banda [iands, and eſpecially in that which par- 
ticularly bears the Name of Banda, formerly 
poſſeſs*d by the Eugliſb, but now by the Dutch, 
who have monopolized the Spice Trade to 
themſelves, and that by ſuch Methods of Cruelty 
Witneſs their Maſſacre of the Engliſh at Am- 
% ena) as is not our Buſineſs to relate. And 
ſuch prodigious Quantities of Nutmegs are pro- 


This barbarous Affair 
nappen'd in che Year 1623, 
when the Chief of the Eng- 
E/ Factory at Ymboyna were 
condemned and executed for 
a pretended Conſpiracy a- 
gainſt the Dutch, upon the 
Evidence of thoſe whoſe 


Confefions had been ex- 
torted from them by various 
Tortures. After this they 
ſeized the Eng/ifs Goods at 
Amboyna and other Iſlands 
to a great Value, and have 
ever ſince ſupplied all Europe 


wich Spices, 
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duced in theſe Iſlands, that we are credibly in- 
form'd the Dutch ſometimes burn valt Heaps 
of them upon the Spot, rather than bring them 
to Europe, and over-ſtock the Markets. 

BuT to proceed with our Account of the 
Tree that bears theſe aromatic Nuts, it 1s as 
large as our common Pear- Trees, and its Leaves 
like thoſe of the Peach-Tree, but ſomewhat 
rounder. The Fruit is about the Size of a 
ſmall Peach, conſiſting firſt of a ſoft juicy Hull 
like that of a Walnut, and immediately under- 
neath it lies a thin reddiſh Coat call'd Mace, 
and by ſome, though improperly, the Flower 
of Nutmeg. This incloſes a hard woody Shell, 
and opens in proportion with the outward 
Hull. The Shell is blackiſh; under which 
is a green Film of no Uſe, and in this is 
found the Nutmeg. We are told that this 
Fruit is gather'd three times a Year, Zz. in 
April, Auguſt, and December; but the beſt are 
thoſe gather'd in April. They muſt be choſen 
heavy, of a whitiſh brown Colour, well marbled 
on the Outſide, reddiſh within, having an agree- 
able Smell, and a fat unQtuous Moiſture. It is 
to be obſerv'd farther, that there are two Kinds 
of Nutmegs, nale and female; the latter of 
which is chiefly uſed amongſt us, the male be- 
ing a wild Nut of a longiſh Form, without 
either Smell or Taſte. 

Tur Nutmeg-Tree is propagated after a par- 
ticular Manner, according to Tavernier's Ac- 
gount, who relates, that when the Fruit is tipe, 
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vertain Birds devour it whole, but are forced to 
throw it up again before it be digeited ; and 
that the Nutmeg, thus beſmcar'd with a viſcous 
Matter, takes Root where it falls, and produces 
a Tree, which would never thrive was it 

lanted *®. Thevenot ſays that the Birds having 
pick'd off the green Huſk ſwallow the Nuts, 
which after ſome time they void in the ordi- 
nary Way undigeſted; adding, that they are 
ſhaped like a Cuckow, and that the Dutch pro- 
hiÞit the killing of them under Pain of Death. 
Mr. Kay tells us, that ſeveral Sorts of Birds de- 
vour the Nutmegs, but chiefly a ſmall white 
Kind of Pigeons; and that being voided whole, 
they take Root the ſooner, as having been pre- 
viouſly macerated in the Stomach of the Ani— 
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* Pliny, Tbeophraſlus, and their unſucceſsful Erdea- 


other ancient Naturaliits ge- 
nerally agree, that the Mi- 
fetoe, which grows upon the 
Oak, White Thorn, and o- 
ther Trees, is propagated by 
Birds ſwallowing the Berries, 
and voiding them again on 
the Branches where they 
happen to perch, the Seeds 
being fertilized by paſſing 
through their Bodies. Mr. 
Bradlty endeavours to reſute 
the popular Opinion of the 
Ancients, that the Seeds of 
the iiletoe would not ve- 
getate without this Prepa- 
1:10; and ſuppoſes that 


vours to propagate it in the 
Earth have led them into 
the Error. He aſſerts that 
it may be propagated by 
Seed on any Tree whatever, 
and that very eaſily; for if 
about C imat, when the 
Berries are full ripe, we 
apply them on the ſinooth 
Bark of a Tree, their Viſ- 
cidity wil! make them ſtick ; 
and, provided they are not 
devour'd by Birds, we may 
expect a new Plant the fol- 
lowing Year without ary 
farther Trouble, 
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mal. He adds however, that the Fruit of the 
Trees produced in this Manner is much worſe 
than that of others, and that the Natives take 
no notice of it except for the Mace, which they 
uſe to adulterate that which is better. | 

As to the medicinal Qualities of Nutmegs, 
they are heating, drying, ſomewhat aſtringent, 
and ſtrengthen the Head and Stomach. They 
diſcuſs Flatulencies, help Digeſtion, ſweeten the 
Breath, are excellent in Faintings and Palpita- 
tions of the Heart, reſtrain Diarrhceas, and ſtop 
Vomitings. We have ſome Nutmegs broughr 
to us preſerv'd, being comhted green where 
they grow; and theſe are alſo reckon'd ſto- 
machic, and very ſerviceable in flatulent Diſ- 
orders, but if eaten to Exceſs, are ſaid to have 
a narcotic Quality, and to produce a Sort of 
Intoxication, The ſame Virtues with thoſe of 
Nutmegs are aſcribed to Mace, but as its Parts 
are more minute, it is thought to operate more 
eſfectually, and to be poſſeſs'd of a more pe- 
netrating Quality. The genuine Oil of Mace 
by Expreſſion, made in the Iflands while the 
Mace is recent, is brought to us in Bottles, but 
is a very rare Commodity; that commonly ſold 
in the Shops being a factitious Kind, by no 
means equal to the true Sort in Efficacy. 

Taz Clove-Tree was formerly very common 
in molt of the Molucca Iflands, and all Nations 
furniſh'd themſelves with Cloves at liberty; but 
the Dutch, to render themſelves fole Maſters of 
that Merchandiſe, have found Means to as * 
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all the Clove-Trees except thoſe of Ternate and 
a few other ſmall Iſlands in their own Poſſeſſion. 
The Fruit of this Tree falling on the Ground 
takes Root, and thus it is multiplied without 
any Culture. The Tree reſembles a Laurel, 
but its Leaves are narrower; and it is ſaid that 
no Graſs will grow under its Branches, its own 
Root attracting all the Humidity of the Soil. 
From the Age of eight Years to a hundred it 


bears Fruit, which is gather'd once a Year; 


though ſome ſay they crop the Buds one Year, 
to make them thrive the better next; and fo 
gather the Fruit only every ſecond Year. W hen 
the Clove firſt begins to appear, it is of a 
whitiſh green Colour, but grows brown as it 
ripens; nor is there any Preparation neceſſary 
in order to render it ſuch as it comes to us, but 
to dry it m the Sun, notwithſtanding what ſome 
Authors talk of ſteeping it in Sea- Water to pre- 
ſerve it from Worms. Towards the Head it 
ſeparates into four Parts, whoſe Apices meeting 
at the Top form a Kind of Crown, ſomewhat 
in the antique Manner.—Cloves are very heat- 
ing and drying, ſtrengthen a weak Stomach, 
expel Wind, prevent Fainting, ſtop Vomiting, 
and are good in malignant Diſtempers. There 
is alſo an Oil drawn from Cloves by Diſtillation, 
which is reckon'd a ſovereign Remedy for. the 
Tooth-ach, and is likewiſe much uſed by Per- 

fumers. 
Tae fine Spice we call Cinnamon is the Bark 
of a Tree growing plentifully in Cezlon, and 
per- 
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perhaps peculiar to that Iſland ; at leaſt the beſt 
Sort is brought from thence, and the Com- 
merce thereof monopolized, like the other Spi- 
ces, by the Dutch Eaſt India Company. By an 
Account given us in the Philoſophical Tranſ- 
actions there appears to be ſeveral Species of 
the Cinnamon-Tree, though ſome are not eaſily 
diſtinguiſh'd from each other. That which 
yields the true and beft Cinnamon has Leaves 
like thoſe of the Lemon-Tree, bears white fra- 
grant Bloſſoms, and a yellowiſh Fruit not un- 
like an Acorn, which has neither the Smell nor 
Taſte of the Bark, but yields when boil'd an 
oily Juice, that hardens and becomes like Tal- 
low, and is not only uſed by the Ceylone/e both 
nternally and externally for ſeveral Diſorders, 
but alſo for Candles, which it is ſaid are only 
allow'd to be burnt in the King's Palace. The 
young Leaves of this Tree are red, and, if 
rubb'd between the Hands, yield an Odour 
more like that of Cloves than of Cinnamon. 
Theſe, by Diſtillation, afford an Oil of a bit- 
teriſh Taſte, reſembling Oil of Cloves to which 
a little Oil of Cinnamon has been added. This 
is call'd Oleum Malabathri, and is celebrated as 
an inſtantaneous Remedy for Pains of the Head 
and Stomach, and ſome other Diſorders. 

Taz Inhabitants of this Iſland extract from 
the Root of the Cinnamon- Tree by Inciſion a 
Liquor that ſmells like Camphire, and gradually 
coagulates into white Grains. This Species of 
Camphire is alſo obtain'd by Diftillation * 
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the Bark of the Root dried, bruiſed, and im- 
merſed in Water. The Phyſicians of Ceylon 
uſe this diſtill'd camphirated Liquor with Suc- 
ceſs, exhibiting a Spoon ful of it at proper In- 
tervals, as a Sudorific, in continual and malig- 
nant Fevers. 

Tur Cinnamon-Tree muſt grow a certain 
Number of Years before the Bark is fit to be 
taken oF; but the beſt Sort ripens two or three 
Years ſooner than the other Trees, which 1s 
owing to the Difference of the Soil they grow 
in. Thoſe, for Inſtance, where the Soil is 
fine white Sand, will be ready in five Yeu 
time, whereas thoſe that ſtand in a wet ſlimy 
Soil muſt have ſeven or eight Years before they 
are ripe enough. Thoſe Trees like wiſe that 
grow in the Shade of others, whereby the Sun 
is kept from their Roots, are later on that ac- 
count; and for the ſame Reaſon the Bark of 
ſuch Trees has not that agreeable Taſte which 
is obſerv'd in thoſe that grow in a white ſandy 
Soil, where, with a little Wet, they ſtand ex- 
pos'd to the Sun. It is rather of a bitteriſh 
Taſte, ſomewhat aſtringent, and ſmells like 
Camphire; for by the Heat of the Sun the 
Camphire 1s render'd fo thin and volatile, that 
it riſes up and mixes with the Juices of the 
Tree, where it undergoes a {mall Fermentation; 
and then riſing ſtill higher between the Sub- 
ſtance of the Wood and the thin inner Mem- 
brane of the Bark, it is at laſt ſo effectually dif- 
fuſed through the Branches and Leaves, that 
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the leaſt Trace of it is not to be perceiv'd. 
Mean time the thin glutinous Membrane be- 
tween the Bark and the Subſtance of the Wood 
attracts the pureſt, ſweeteſt, and moſt agreeable 
Particles of the Juice, leaving the thick and 
groſs ones, which are puſh'd forwards, and 
ſerve to nouriſh the Branches, Leaves, and 
Fruit, 

To confirm the Truth of what has been ſaid; 
our Author obſerves, that if the Bark be freſh 
taken off, the Juice remaining in the Tree has 
4 bitteriſh Taſte, not unlike that of Cloves; 
but on the contrary, if you taſte the inner Mem- 
brane of the Bark, when juſt taken off, you 
will find it moſt exquiſitely ſweet and pleaſant, 
whereas the outer Part of the Bark differs very 
little in Taſte from that of the common Trees, 
which ſhews that all its Sweetneſs is owing to 
the inner Membrane. When the Bark 1s laid 
in the Sun in order to be dried and convolved, 
this oily Sweetneſs of the inner Membrane dif- 
jules itſelf through the outer Part of it, (which 
has been ſtripp' q, while {til upon the Tree, of 
its oute rmoſt greeniſh oat) and impregnates it 
lo ſtrongly, as'to make it a Commodity which 
is Covetud and admired by all the World for its 
aromatic Taſte and F ragrancy, 

Taz Cinnamon may be taken from Trees that 
have ſtood fourteen, fifteen, or ſixteen Years 
after coming to Maturity; but then they hegin 
to loſe their agreeable Swectncls, and the Bark 
has more of the Taſte of Camphire; beſides, 

it 
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it is then grown ſo thick, that when it is laid 
in the Sun, it does not ſhrink and wind itſelf 
up, but remains flat. And now our Author 
thinks it worth enquiring, conſidering the vaſt 
uantities of Cinnamon that have been ex- 
rted from the Iſland of Ceylon, how ſuch 
ae of Trees fit to be bark'd ſtill remain; 
for it is abſolutely falſe, that when the Bark has 
been ſtripp'd from the Tree it grows again in 
four or five Years, as ſome have reported. The 
Truth of the Matter is, that after the Trees 
have been bark'd new Shoots ariſe from the 
Roots, which in ſix or ſeven Years are fit to be 
bark'd; and hence it appears how inſtrumental 
the old Roots are to the Plenty and Growth of 
Cinnamon. The Tree 1s propagated by the 
Fall of the Fruit, and its being ſcatter'd by a 
Sort of wild Pigeons, as we have obſerved of 
the Nutmegs. Theſe Birds, when they fetch 
Food for their young ones, diſperſe the Fruit 
over ſeveral Parts of the Iſland, which occa- 
ſions the Riſe of many thouſands of young 
Trees, which grow on the Sides of the Roads, 

and form Woods and Groves in ſeveral Places. 
Is the Shops, that Cinnamon is generally 
accounted beſt that is of a yellowiſh Red ex- 
ternally, and internally of a ſomewhat darker 
Colour; and it is to be choſen ſmooth, eaſily 
broken, of a fragrant Scent, and pungent Taſte, 
That which is ſmall is preferable to the large 
Kind, aud the long Pipes are more valuable 
than the ſhort ones, It is ſometimes adulterated 
with 
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with the Bark of the Caper-Buſh, Tamariſk, 
or the Caſſia lignea; but this Piece of Fraud is 
eaſily detected. As to its Virtues, though it be 
an excellent Cordial, and highly beneficial in 
Palpitations of the Heart, yet by being too 
often uſed it has been found to bring on the 
ſame Diſorder; in which Caſe Acids are the 
molt effectual Means of Relief. 

To the Account we have given of the Cin- 
namon-Tree we ſhall only add, that the Caſſia 
lignea juſt mention'd 1s a Species of it produced 
in Malabar, Java, Sumatra, and the Philippine 
Iſlands, and is brought into Europe in ſmall 
Pipes like the Ceylonian Cinnamon, but is of a 
darker and more ruſty Colour, of a more com- 
pleat Texture, and more languid Smell. That 
Sort of this Bark is reckon'd beſt which is 
of a purpliſh Colour, eaſily broken, fragrant, 
and of a ſweetiſh Taſte, becauſe then it abounds 
with a volatile oleous Salt, ſheath'd in a muci- 
laginous Subſtance, and 1s therefore proper when 
the Intention is only moderately to heat, open, 
reſolve, and ſtrengthen. 

Having mention'd that Camphire is ob- 
tain'd from the Root of the Cinnamon Tree, 
it 1s proper to obſerve, that it does not come 
trom that Tree only, but from another which 
grows very frequent in the Iſland of Barnes. It 
is a Subſtance of a very ſingular Nature, di- 
ſtilling from the Tree in manner of a Gum, and 
thickening into little Grains of different Fi- 


gures and Sizes, It 1s white, tranſparent, fri- 
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able, of an acrid and ſomewhat bitteriſh Taſte, 
of a penetrating Smell, and to ſome People 
greatly offenſive, We are told that Camphire 
is ted at firſt, but whiten'd either by the Sun or 
by Fire; and indeed we have very little of the 
raw natural Camphire among us, the Dutch 
taking care it ſhall come refined by Sublima- 
tion, and prepared to our Hands. Camphire 
flames in an open Fire, and, when kindled, 
burns till it be totally conſumed; it likewiſe 
burns in Water, and ſends forth a thick dark 
Smoke, which produces a blackiſh Soot. When 
put into a pure glaſs Veſſel, with an Alembic 
fitted to it, it melts by the Force of Fire, aſ- 
cends into the Alembic, and there concretes 
again into the Form of Camphire, without an 
Alteration, When put upon hot Bread, if it 
becomes moiſt, it is a Sign of its being good 
and genuine; but if it becomes dry, it is a 
Proof of its being bad and ſpurious. As Cam- 
phire conſiſts of highly volatile Parts, it is very 
penetrating, diſcutient, re ſolvent, corroborating, 
and proper to reſiſt Putrefaction. It is the moſt 
efficacious Diaphoretic known, its great Sub- 
tilty diffuſing it through the Subſtance of the 
Parts almoſt as ſoon as the Warmth of the 
Stomach has ſet it in Motion. In the Courts 
of the Eaſtern Princes it is burnt, together with 
Wax to illumine the Night; and the Indians 
frequently mix it with acrid and aromatic Sub- 
ttances, of which they form Troches to be 
chew'd in order to promote a Diſcharge of the 
Sali va. 
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Saliva, It is of ſingular Efficacy in Inflamma- 
tions whether internal or external, and has been 
found of Uſe againſt Fevers when worn as an 
Amulet. Some put a Grain or two of Cam- 
phire into a rotten Tooth, and even uſe it as a 
Gargariſm in the Tooth-ach.—If Camphire be 
boil'd in Agua vitæ in a cloſe Place till the 
Whole he evaporated, and then a lighted Torch 
or Candle be introduced, the Air will imme— 
diately catch Fire and appear all in a Flame, 
without doing any Damage either to the Place 
or the Spectators. 

Tuk Tree that produces Sago grows com- 
mon enough in the Molucca Iflands, and is a 
very uſeful one to the Natives on ſeveral Ac- 
counts. When a Tree is fell'd they cleave it 
in two in the Middle, and dig out the Pith, 
which is eatable even when it comes freſh out 
of the Tree; but to make Bread of it they 
pound it in a Mortar till it is reduced to a Pow- 
der ſomewhat like Flour. This done, they fitt 
It in a Sieve made of the Bark of the ſame 
Tree, and pour Water upon it to ſeparate the 
fine Part of the Powder from the woody Veins 
wherewith the Pith abounds. The Flour thus 
filtrated they call Sagou, which they make into 
Paſte, and bake it in earthen Ovens; and this 
they do with very great Expedition. The Pith 
of this Tree being well beaten in a Mortar with 
Water forms a Kind of Emulſion, the Sediment 
whereof dried is the Sago of the Shops. It is 
much uſed amongſt us, being a very kindly and 

2 nouriſh- 
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nouriſhing Food, never fermenting in the Sto- 
mach, and very proper in Hectic Fevers—We 
are told that from the ſame Tree they draw a 
Liquor as pleaſant as Wine; that the Leaves, 
when young, are cover'd with a Kind of Cot- 
ton whereof they make their Cloth; and that, 
when they grow older, they ſerve to thatch 
their Houſes. 

War we call Dragon's Blood is a reſinous 
Subſtance iſſuing from a large Tree which grows 
in Borneo and ſome other Iſlands in the Indian 
Ocean, as well as in Africa and America. This 
Gum has its Name from its reddiſh Colour, and 
the Tree itſelf is call'd Draco Arbor, or the 
Dragon Tree, by our Botaniſts, ſome of whom 
talk of the Figure of a Dragon finely repre- 
ſented under the Rind of the Fruit of the Tree; 
but this is a mere Fiction“. The Gum is eaſily 
melted by the Fire, and flames when thrown 
into it, but is not diſſolved in any Liquor with- 
out Difficulty. It is a powerful Drier and 
Aſtringent, and is uſed to ſtop Hæmorrhages, 
conglutinate Wounds, and faſten looſe Teeth. 
— There is alſo a counterfeit Sort of Dragon's 


The Ancients had a No- the Ground, aroſe what they 


tion, that the Dragon fight- 
ing with the Elephant ſuck'd 
all its Blood through its Ears 
and Eyes; that the Elephant 
falling down dead cruſh'd 
the Dragon; and that from 
their Blood, thus mix'd on 


call'd Dragon's- Blood, which 
they held in high Eſteem. 
This is the Account given 
by Solinus, Pliny, and others 
after them ; but the Reader 
need not be told that the 


Whole is fabulous. 
Blood 
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Blood made of the Gum of the Cherry or Al- 
mond Tree, diſſolved and boil'd in a Tincture 
of Braſil Wood; but this is only applied ex-- 
ternally in ſome Diſeaſes of Horſes. 

We have already mention'd the Mangoſtan 
amongſt the vegetable Productions of the In- 
dies *, but the Tree being not much known, 
and bearing a Fruit one of the beſt in the 
World for eating, ſeems to merit a farther De- 
ſcription. The Tree is of the pomiferous 
Kind, and originally a Native of the Molucca 
Iſlands, from whence it has of late Years been 
tranſplanted to Fava, where it thrives very well, 
and is at preſent look'd upon at Batavia as the 
moſt proper for adorning a Garden, and afford- 
ing an agreeable Shade. It is of a moderate 
Size, ſeldom growing above ſixteen or eighteen 
Feet high, and its Stem runs up ſtrait to the 
Top of its Tuft, which 1s regular, in the Form 


of an oblong Cone, compoſed of ſeveral Branches 


and T wigs ſpreading themſelves equally on all 
Sides, without leaving any Vacancy. The Stem 
at the Bottom is eight or ten Inches in Diameter; 
gradually diminiſhing to the Top; and the 
Wood is white while the Tree is growing, but 
browniſh when fell'd and dry. Its Bark is«&en- 
der, of a dark grey Colour, and full of Cracks 
up the Stem, but on the Twigs it is more green 
and even. The Branches grow by Pairs or 
Stories, which croſs each other obliquely, and 


2 See p. 35. of this Volume, 
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not at right Angles. Thoſe at the Bottom of 
the Tuft are five or fix Feet long, the others 
thorter as they come near the Top. The 
T wigs grow on the Branches in the ſame Order 
as thoſe on the Stem, that is, oppoſite to each 
other, and always are leſs and leſs towards their 
Extremity. The Leaves alſo grow in the ſame 
Manner, and are ſmooth like thoſe of the Lau- 
rel, of a ſhining Green on the upper Side, and 
of an Olive-Colour on the Back, pointed at the 
Ends, and the largeſt of them are eight or nine 
Inches long, but for the Generality ſix or ſeven, 
and their Breadth always nearly cqual to half 
their Length. 

Txt Flower this Tree bears is about two 
Inches in Diameter, pretty much reſembling a 
ſingle Roſe, being compoſed of four Petala 
almoſt round, but a little pointed, and ſome- 
what hollow'd into the Shape of a Spoon. The 
Fruit 1s round, of the Size of a middling O- 
range; but in this it varies, from an Inch and 
a half to two and a half in Diameter. Its Top 
is cover'd with a Sort of Cap in the Shape of 
a Roſe, or a Star with the Rays ſquared off, 
which Rays are commonly fix or ſeven in Num- 
ber,, ſeldom five or eight, and being thus 
{quared form together a Kind of Polygon. The 
Body of the Fruit is contain'd in a thick Rind 
or Shell, ſomewhat like that of a Pomegranate, 
but ſofter and more juicy. The Colour of this 
Caſe on the Outſide is a dark brown Purple, but 
the Inſide is of a Roſe-Colour, and its Juice is 


purple, 
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purple. It has an aftringent Taſte, as that of 
a Pomegranate has; nor does it ſtick to the 
Parts of the Fruit it incloſes, which is furrow'd 
and divided into Segments, much like thoſe of 
an Orange, but of an unequal Size, and not 
adhering to one another. The Number of theſe 
Segments is always equal to that of the Rays 
above-mention'd; and the fewer there are, the 
larger. They are white, clear, fleſhy, mem- 
branous, full of Juice, and have a mix'd Taſte 
of Grapes and Strawberries. Each of the Jargeſt 
Segments incloſes a Seed of the Figure and Size 
of an Almond ſtripp'd of its Shell, which as 
to Conſiſtence and Colour very much reſembles 
a Cheſnut. 

TRAVELLERS in general, who ſpeak of this 
Fruit, beſtow great Encomiums upon it; and 
Dr. Garcin thinks it ſurpriſing, that the moſt 
delicious Fruit of the Indies, and which yields 
to none in Europe, ſhould be hitherto fo little 
known or regarded : But that Gentleman having 
often eat of it, and found it as excellent as it 
is reputed where it grows, reſolved to examine 
its Genus, ſettle its Characters, and give a De- 
ſcription of it which might make it better known 
to Botaniſts and- other curious Perſons; and 
trom his Account we have made this Extract. 
Our Author adds, that one may eat a great 
deal of this Fruit without any Iuconvenience, 


and allow it freely even to ſick People, being 


very wholſome, reireſhing, and more cordial 
than the Strawberry, Its Shell has the ſame 
Virtue 
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Virtue with that of the Pomegranate“; and at 
Batavia they make an Infuſion and a Tincture 
of it againſt Looſeneſſes, and chiefly againſt Dy- 
ſenteries : But the Wood of the Tree is fit for 
nothing but Fuel. 

THERE remain yet ſeveral other Trees and 
Plants, the Produce of the Oriental Iſlands, 
which are ſo remarkable as to deſerve our Ob- 
ſervation, particularly the Talipot in the Iſland 
of Ceylon. This Tree grows to a great Height, 
having no Branches on its Trunk, but Leaves 
on the Top ſo large that one of them will ſhel- 
ter fifteen or twenty Men. They fold up like 
a Fan, and, when dry, are ſtrong, light, and 

liable, inſomuch that they are uſed for Tents 
and Umbrellas; and we have already ob- 
ſerv*d +, that the Natives write upon them in- 
ſtead of Paper. The Pith likewiſe, when beat 
in a Mortar, makes tolerable Bread, which the 
Ceyloneſe eat in a Time of Scarcity. It is ſaid 
they do not build their Houſes near theſe Trees, 
the Bloſſoms having an offenſive Smell. 

Ix Ceylon there likewiſe grows a Tree call'd 
Kettule, which yields a pleaſant wholſome Li- 
quor t, whereof the Natives make a pretty good 


® See Vol. I. p. 201, Creator for ſome Countries 
+ See the Note inp.149. ſubject to Drought, that 
of this Volume. when the Waters every 
T It is an admirable Pro. where fail, there are Vege- 
viſion, as Dr. Derham ob- tables which contain Moi- 
ſerves, made by the wiſe ſture enough not only to 
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Sugar. They make Ropes of its Leaves; 
which, like thoſe of the Betel Tree, are faſten'd 
to a hard Skin full of very ſtrong Fibres. The 
Buds have the Taſte of Almonds, and the Wood 
is ſo hard that it ſerves for Peſtles to pound Rice. 
One Particular told concerning it is very won- 
derful, viz, that while it is growing it ſheds its 
Leaves, but ſheds none for many Years after it 


15 come to full Maturit 


TE Orula bears a Fruit like an Olive, which 
is uſed for purging, and makes Ink by being 


bruiſed and ſteeped in Water. 


If laid upon 


Iron, it clears it from Ruſt in a Night's time. 


— There is allo a Tree call'd 7 


ackes, which 


bears a Nut like a Cheſnut, whoſe Kernels are 
uſed inſtead of Rice when it is ſcarce ; and the 


ſupply their own Vegetation 
and Wants, but afford Drink 
alſo both to Man and other 
Creatures in their great Ex- 
tremities. Thus the Hd 
Pine, according to Dampier, 
has Leaves that will hold a 
Pint and half or a Quart 
of Rain-Water, which he 
ſays he has many times let 
out of the Leaf with his 
Enife, and catch'd in his 
Hat, to his very great Re- 
lief. And Navarette tells 
us of a Tree call'd the Be 

J«co, which twines about 
other Trees, with its Point 


hanging downwards ; and 


that Travellers cut off the 
Point of it, from whence 
immediately iſſues a Stream 
of Water, as clear as Cry- 
ſtal, enough for fix or eight 
Men, and to ſpare. I have 
drank of this Liquor, ſays 
he, to my Satisfaction, find- 
ing it cool and ſweet. It 
is the common Relief of 
Herdſmen on the Mountains 
when they are thirſty .—Ac- 
counts of the like Nature 
are given us by Sir Hans 
Shane, of which we ſhall 
take farther Notice when we 
come to ſpeak of Jamaica. 


Tree 
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Tree yields a thick glutinous Subſtance, which 
the Boys uſe for Bird-lime, and which taſtes 
like Eggs when mix*d with Rice-Flour. 
Rattans and large Canes grow plentifully in 
Ceylon, running like Vines along the Ground, or 
up high Trees, and bearing a Fruit hke Bunches 
of Grapes, cover'd with prickly Shells, which 
fall off when ripe. Within theſe there is a 
ſcaly Huſk incloſing a whitiſh Kernel, of which 
the Natives make a ſouriſh Pottage, agreeable 
enough in that hot Climate.—T hey have hve 
different Kinds of Rice, diſtinguiſh'd by their 
Seaſons of Maturity, all which, except one, 
require a watry Soil. When the Rice is ga- 
ther'd, the Women carry it to a Pit, where it 
is trod out by Buffaloes; after which it is ſe- 
parated from the Huſks by being pounded in a 
Mortar; but the beſt Sort muſt be boil'd in 
the Huſks, or it breaks to pieces.-—Beſides Rice 
they have ſeveral Sorts of Corn, of which they 
make Bread and Oil; the moſt remarkable 
whereof is a Grain calPd Tanna, ſaid to mul- 
tiply a thouſand for one, ſo that it is ſown only 
in ſmall Quantities — We ſhall only add to this 
Article, that Ceylon, Sumatra, Java, Borneo, and 
other Indian Iflands, afford ſeveral Kinds of 
Pepper in great Plenty; but we refer the Reader 
to the Account already given of that aromatic 
Fruit“, and proceed to the Animal Kingdom, 


See p. 20, 21, of this Volume. 
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ANIMALS. 


W E have in a former Chapter ſpoken largely 
of the Elephant *, which may make it 
ſeem unneceſſary to ſay any more concerning 
that Animal; but if we add a few Particulars 
from Dr. Strachan relating to thoſe of the Iſland 
of Ceylon, we hope it will not be diſagreeable. 
The Doctor informs us, that there are ſeveral 
Sorts of Elephants, ſome a great deal higher 
before than behind, and ſome which never have 
the two long Tufks ; others are of a more ſa- 
Vage Nature, known by the Fierceneſs of their 
Looks, which not being tameable are of ro 
Service; but the King of Candie in Ceylon keeps 
ſuch for the Puniſhment of Male factors, for 
they kill all that come within their Reach. This 
Sort the Natives endeavour to deſtroy, either 
by ſhooting them or cutting off their Trunks, 
by which they take all their Food, fo that if 
they eſcape they periſh with Hunger; for the 
Ceyloneſe, being very ſwift and nimble, venture 
ſo near the Elephants as to attack them with 
their Swords. It an Elephant frequents a Plar- 
tation of Fruit trees, (for no Hedges can keep 
them out) they point a heavy Piece of W ood, 
and hang it by a Rope to the Branch of a Tree 
under which the Elephant uſes to come; then 
at Night a Man fits watching upon the Branch, 


® See p. 39, Sc. of this Volume, 
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and when the Elephant is under it the Man 
cuts the Rope, and the pointed Piece of Wood 
falls upon the Back of the Animal, giving him 
a deep Wound, by which he languiſhes and 
dies. 

Our Author's Account of the Practice in 
Ceylon confirms what we have ſaid about the 
Method of taking Elephants in the Kingdom 
of Pegu, by ſurrounding a Foreſt and driving 
them into narrow Incloſures. He ſays that when 
the Natives on the Sta-· Coaſt, who are ſubject 
to the Dutch, have Orders from their Eaſt India 
Company to hunt Elephants, they pitch upon a 
convenient Place for a Warren or Park, which is 
broad at the Entrance, and narrower the farther 
you go, ſo that at the Extremity it is ſo narrow 
that an Elephant cannot turn itſelf; though in this 
narrow Part twenty Elephants may ſtand one 
behind another. The Country-People then ſur- 
round the Woods for about ſixty Engliþ Miles 
in Circumference, each Man at firſt ſtanding 

rhaps five and twenty Yards from the other, 
and kindling Fires in the intermediate Spaces. 
Then by ſhouting, beating of Drums, ſound- 
ing of Horns, and making all the Noiſe they 
poſſibly can, they drive the frighted Elephants 
towards the Park; and by throwing Firebrands 
at them, and other Means, they at length chaſe 
them into the narrow Place, where they incloſe 
them with Poſts and Rails laid acroſs them, and 
ſuch as are fit for Service they take, letting the 
reſt eſcape: But this Sport is not without Dan- 

Ser, 
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ger, the enraged Elephants often turning upon 
their Purſuers. 

Wir regard to the Method of taming 
Elephants, our Author likewiſe agrees pretty 
nearly with what we have related, adding, that 
they are fix*'d between two Poſts, and bound in 
ſuch a Manner that they cannot ſtir nor lie down, 
for if they were not kept continually ſtanding, 
they would become heavy, ſorrowful, refule 
their Food, and die. Thus they are fed tor 
about ſix Weeks, when they begin to be tract- 
able, and are only tied in the Stable by one 
Leg, and if the Merchants come from Bengal, 
they are ſold and ſhipp'd off; but if there be no 
Purchaſers, the Owners feed them ſix Weeks 
longer with the Leaves of the Cocoa-Tree, in 
which Time they become as tame as a Dog, 
and are turn'd into the Fields to graze with the 
Cattle. When they are thus tamed they are 
very docile, and are brought to lie down upon 
their Belly, to let their Maſters get up and ride ; 
but the Doctor tells us, that if at any Time they 
happen to fall, they receive ſo much Hurt by 
reaſon of the great Bulk of their Bodies, that it 
generally occaſions their Death, either imme- 
diately, or elfe in a lingering Manner. 

To put an Elephant on board a Ship, they 
have a Contrivance (ſays our Author) of fifteen 
or twenty double Sail-Cloths, which are wrapp'd 
about his Breaſt, Belly, and Sides, and tied to- 
gether over his Back, with Ropes faſten'd there- 
to, to draw him up the Side of the Veſſcl. II. 
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is then led into the Water between Elephants 
train'd to this Sort of Buſineſs, upon which a 
Man fits to direct him; and another Elephant 
with a Rider goes behind the Elephant to be 
i1pp'd, and puſhes him forward with his Head 
t he is unwilling to enter into the Water. When 
icy have thus got the poor Creature to a proper 
Depth, he 1s tied to the Boat, and ſwims Sor 
:* to the Ship, where he is haled on board. But 
here is a more convenient Method, which is 
nis: They cover a flat-bottom'd Veſſel with 
Planks like 2 Floor, ſo as to lie almoſt level with 
the Key, and the Sides of the Key and Veſſel 
being adorn'd with green Boughs, the Elephant 
's led on board before he ſees any Water, It is 
btcrvable, that when an Elephant ſwims to a 
Sup, or croſſes a deep River, there is nothing 
cn of him but his Trunk, through which he 
Orratlies. 

Tue fame Gentleman, from whom we have 
vorrowed this Extract, gives us ſome other cu- 
rious Particulars relating to the Animals of the 
{land of Ceylon. He obſerves, that Tigers, wild 
Swine, and ſeveral other Beaſts, as well as Ele- 
ohants, are much affrighted with Fire, and are 
thereby chaſed by the Cæyloneſe from their Plan- 
tations. By means of Fire they likewiſe take 

ecr, Elks, Sc. with which their Woods a- 
bound. Two Men go into a Wood in the 
Nighit-time, one of whom carries on his Head 
an earthen Veſſel, wherein a Fire is made of 


Sticks and a Kind of Roſin; and in one "_ 
e 


and whilſt the Deer ſtands gazing at the Light, 
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he has a Staff, whereon eight Bells are faſten'd, 
the more harmonious, the better. The other 
Man goes behind with a Spear in his Hand; 


and attentive to the Muſick of the Bells, the 
Spearman advances, and runs him through the 
Body.—T hey have another Method of killing 
Birds, Deer, or other Game, which is practiſed 
by thoſe who are Maſters of a Gun : viz. They 
make a Frame large enough to ſcreen their Bo- 
dy, which they cover with the Boughs of Trecs, 
and advancing behind this Frame, they caſily 
get near enough to fire at their Mark, the Birds 
or Deer being not affrighted, as ſceing nothing, 
but the green Branches “. 
Beſides Elephants, Tigers, and other Quadru- 
s already mention'd, there is a Sort of Bear 
in Ceylon, call'd Talgoi, or the Ant-Bear, from 
his eating certain Ants calld Waia, ot which 
there are great Numbers in that Iſland. In or- 
der to deceive them, the Bear lics down near 
the little Neſts they build, as. if he was dead, 
lolling out his Tongue as far as he can, upon 
which Multitudes of Ants preſently fix them- 


* What we have related 
from Mr. Thevenot, (p. 85. 
of this Volume) concerning 
the Method uſed by the In- 
dians to take Water-Fowl, is 
confirm'd by Mr Strachan's 
Account of the like Practice 
in Czz/on, but with this Dif- 


S 2 


ference, that whereas Mr. 
Thevenot ſays the Fowlers 
ſwim almoſt upright, accord- 
ing to Mr, Strachan they on- 
ly wade into the Water; 
which, if there be any Truth 
at all in the Matter, ſeems 
the molt probable. 


ſelves, 
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ſclves, and the Bear draws in his Tongue and 
iwallows them ; and then putting out his 
Tongue again he ſoon catches more, continuing 


ſo to do till he has ſatisfied his Hunger. 


The 


Neſts or Habitations of theſe Ants are very cu- 
riouſly form'd, accord ing to the Accounts of 
Travellers, being built in little Hills, and con- 
ſiſting of Vaults and Arches of the fineſt Clay, 


and ſo ſtrong as not to be eaſily demoliſhed “. 


* We have heretofore 
(Vol. II. p 206, & Je.) 
iven a large Account of the 
. Induſtry, and Oe- 
conomy of the Bee ; and ha- 
viro mentianed the Art in 
this Place, it leads us to 
make ſome Obſervations on 
that little Inſet, which the 
Scripture calls exceeding wiſe, 
(Prov. xxx. 24) and to which 
S:lomen ſends the Sluggard 
to learn Wiſdom, Foreſight, 
Cate, and Diligence: Go 10 
the Ant, thou Sluggard, con- 
ider her Ways, and be bis; 
avhich having no Guide, Ower- 
ſcer, or Ruler, proviacth her 
Meat in the Summer, and ga- 
thercth her Feed in the Har- 
%, Prov. vi. 6, 7, 8. — 
To view theſe buſy Animals 
(as an ingenious Author ob- 
ſerves) is really an inſtructive 
Sigat ; for we may confader 
them as a little People united, 


like the Bees, in a Republic 
govern'd by its own Laws 
and Politics. They have u- 
ſually a Kind of oblong City, 
divided into various Streets, 
which terminate at different 
Magazines. Some Species 
of Ants ſtrengthen the Earth, 
and prevent its falling in, by 
incruſting it with a Surface of 
glutinous Matter ; but thoſe 
we commonly meet with 
make their Habitations by 
amaſſing ſeveral Splinters of 
Wood, which they uſe as 
Rafters to ſuſtain the Roof, 
and acroſs theſe they lay an- 
other Rank of Splinters, co- 
vering them with dry Ruſhes, 
Graſs, and little Straws, which 
they raiſe with a double 
Slope, to turn off the Water 
from their Magazines, where- 
of ſome are appropriated to 
receive their Proviſions, and 
in others they depoſit their 
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Tarre are varicus Kinds of Serpents in Cey/2z, 
ſome very large and dangerous ; but there are 
two Sorts that are not thought venomous, which 
the Ceyloneſe will not deſtroy. The firſt is of a 

\ueiſh Colour, about two Yards and a halt 
long, and an Inch in Diameter. He frequently 
comes into their Houſes in queſt of Rats, creep- 
ing into their Neſts and deſtroying them, they 
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being his principal Food. 


Ezgs, and the Worms that 
proceed from them. —As fo 
their Proviſions, they are in- 
defatigable in bringing them 
home ; and it is very pretty 
to ſee one of them loaded 
with the Kernel of ſome 
Fruit, another bending un- 
der the Weight of a dead 
Gnat, or ſeveral of them at 
Work on the Carcaſs of a 
larger Fly or other Inſect. 
What cannot be removed 


they eat on the Spot, and 


carry to their Magazines 
what is capable of being pre- 
ſerv'd. They ſometimes car- 
ry, and ſometimes puth be- 
fore them, Grains of Wheat 
or Barley much larger than 
themſelves ; and we are told 
that they gnaw off the Point 
cf the Grain, to prevent its 
nooting up by the Moitlure 
of the Cells in which it is de- 
poſited. Some pretend to 


'The other Sort 15 


have ſeen their Granatries, 
and we ſhall not abſolutely 
deny the Fact; but it is pro- 
bable their Aurelia's, com- 
monly call'd Ane Eggs, have 
been miſtaken for Grains of 
Corn. — After the Ants have 
paſs'd the Summer in a con- 
ſtant Employment and Fa- 
tigue, they ſhut themſelves 
up in Winter, and enjoy the 
Fruits of their Labours ; but 
there is Reaſon to believe 
they eat little in that Seaſon, 
and are either benumb'd or 
buried in Sleep, like many 


other InſeQs. 'I'heir Induſtry 


therefore in ſtoring up Pro- 
viſions does not ſeem ſo much 
intended to guard againſt the 
Winter, as to provide a ne- 
ceſſary Suſtenance for their 


Offspring; whom they nou- 


riſh, as ſoon as they quit the 
Egg, with wonderful Aſſi- 
duity, the Care of their little 
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about a Yard long, half an Inch in Diameter, 
and of a green Colour, hke the Leaves of the 
Trees, up which he climbs, and there lies mo- 
tionleſs, waiting for Birds to perch near him, on 


which he ſuddenly ſeizes. 


Bur of all the Serpents which are found in 
the Indian Iſlands, or in any other Part of the 
World, perhaps none is more remarkable than 
the Cucullated or Hooded Serpent, fo call'd from 
a Kind of Hood or Cap that covers its Head. 


Progeny being efteem'd a 
Matter of publick Concern. 
Dr. King, who was very 
curious in examming the Ge- 
neration of Ants, imagines 
their true Eggs to be that fine 
white Subſtance, like Grains 
of Sugar or Salt, which is 
obſervable upon opening an 
Ant- hill ; for viewing a Bit 
of it with a good Microſcope, 
and opening it with the Point 
of a Needle, he diſcern'd ma- 
ny white Appearances in di- 
ftint Membranes, reſem- 
bling little Eggs, and as clear 
as a Fiſh's Bladder ; and what 
confirms his Conjecture is, 
that he found the very ſame 
Subſtance in the Bodies of 
the Ants themſelves, This 
Subſtance, when ſcatter'd, 
the Ants diligently gather 
into a Heap, and lie upon it 
in Malttedes, perhaps (as 


Dr. Derham ſuppoſes) by way 
of Incubation. 
will, when the young Ants 


leave the Egg, they are little- 


Worms, no longer than com- 
mon Grains of Sand, with- 
out any-ſenfible Motion; but 
after they have receiv'd their 
Nouriſhment for ſome Time, 
which is diſtributed to them 
in equal Proportions, they 
ſpin a Thread, and wrap 
themſelves up in a whitiſh 
Web, in which State they 
are vulgarly taken for Eggs, 
but are in reality Aurelia's 
or Nymphs, that are to be 
transform'd into a new Pro- 

eny. And now it is very 
. as well as ſur- 
prizing, to ſee with what Af- 
fection and Care the Parent- 
Ants carry about theſe Au- 
relia's; how they expoſe 
themſelves to the greateſt 
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This Serpent, according to the Relation of M. 
De la Cote, who found one as he was hunting in 
a little INand near Batavia, is as thick as a Man's 
Arm, and about eight Feet long, being of the 
{ame Species that Tavermer mentions in his Tra- 
vels. We haye cauſed the Figure of this fright- 
ful Creature to be engraved, which will give the 
Reader a better Idea of it, than he could form 
from any verbal Deſcription. 

To come to the feather*d Tribe ; the Birds 
of Paradiſe, which are chiefly found in the Mo- 


Dangers rather than forſake 
them; how they remove them 
from Place to Place in their 
little Hills, for the Beneft of 
proper Warmth or Moiſture, 
ſometimes bringing them up 
to the Surface of the Earth, 
or carrying them down into 
the Ground, according as the 
Seaſon is warm or cold, dry 
or rainy : When the Weather 
is ſerene, they bring them 
up towards the Top of the 
Hill in the Morning, com- 
monly on the South Side ; 
but on the Approach of 
Night, or Cold, or the Ap- 
pearance of Showers, they 
deſcend with their beloved 
Charge to ſuch a Depth, that 
(as Dr. King obſerv'd) you 
may dig a Foot or more be- 
fore you can find them. — 
To this extraordinary Ten- 
derneſs and Care of their 


Young, we might add other 
Particulars of the Conduct of 
theſe little Animals, ſuch as 
their Cuſtom of removing 
the Dead from their Habi- 
tations, and their Readineſs 
to aſſiſt each other in carry - 
ing Burdens or invading their 
Enemies. We might alſo en- 
large on their nice Forma- 
tion, and on the Wiſdom of 
Providence in giving Wings 
(as is reported) to the Males 
at a certain Age, to facilitate 
their Acquifition of Food, 
which are denied to the Fe- 
males, that they may be more 
at home, and attentive to 
domeſtic Cares; But theſe 
Things we leave to be en- 
quired into by thoſe who 
have Leiſure and Curioſity to 
ſtudy the wonderful Works 
of Nature, 
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Lucca Iſlands, have been much talk'd of by Na- 
turaliſts, who have deſcribed ſeveral Sorts of 
them, differing in Size, Shape, and Colour. 
They have obtain'd the Name we give them, 
not only from their Beauty, but from a vulgar 
Opinion of their dropping down from Heaven, 
it not being known where they breed, whence 
they come, or whither they depart. The Bird 1s 
but ſmall, has a Head hke a Swallow, with a 
Bill ſomewhat longer, and the Colouts of its 
Feathers are extremely beautiful. Strange Sto— 
ries have Leen told concerning theſe Birds, ſuch 
as their wanting Feet and Legs; that they liv'd 
upon celeſtial Dew ; that they kept continually 
upon the Wing, and took no Reſt but on high 
in the Air; that they were never taken alive, 
but when they fell down dead upon the Ground, 
Sc. all which Things are now known to be 
falſe and fabulous, both by the Accounts of Tra- 
vellers, and by the Birds themſelves having been 
brought to Europe. 

Ix Ceylon they have a black Bird call'd Carlos, 
as big as a Swan, which ſeldom lights on the 
Ground, but perches on high Trees. It has 
ſhort Legs, a large Head, and a long Bill, but 
crooked like that of a Hawk. It has white 
Spots on each Side of the Head, a white Creſt 
on the Top of it, and quacks like a Duck. There 
is likewiſe 2 black Water-Fowl, as big as a 
Duck, which lives on Fiſh, and dives a great 
while under Water. 
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In the INand of Java they have greft Va- 
riety of Animals, ſome of which have been 
already ſpoken of, and others will be deſcribed 
hereafter. Captain Hamilton ſays that their Pea- 
cocks have all red Bodies, but black Wings 
and Tails, and are fo large that when they 
take Wing they may be heard half a Mile. He 
particularly takes notice of two remarkable 
Creatures, call'd Zackoa and Oran Outang, the 
former whereof is like a Lizard, and piſſes at 
any Thing that provokes it; and its Urine is 
of ſuch a Nature, that if it fall upon one's 
Fleſh, it bliſters the Skin, and without imme— 
diate Cauſtics or cutting out the Part, it be- 
comes abſolutely incurable. The Oran Outang, 
which is ſuppoſed to be peculiar to this I'land, 
approaches nearly to human Beings in js walk- 
ing, Shape, and Sagacity. The Captain ſays 
he ſaw one kindle a Fire, and blow it with his 
Mouth, and another broil a Fiſh to eat with his 
boil'd Rice; that they are of a melancholy Dif- 
poſition, have a grave dejected Countenance, 
and, even when young, are not inclined to play. 

THe Iſland of Borneo, as well as Java, has 
a Kind of little wild Horſes, beſides various 
Quadrupeds common to it with other Parts of 
the Indies. There are likewiſe Parrots and Par- 
roquets of all Sorts; and in the Evening the 
Sky is almoſt darken'd with a large Kind of 
Bats, which ſome Travellers call Flying Cats, 
reſembling a Fox in Colour, Shape, and Smell, 
and which we apprehend are the ſame wich 

thoſe 
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thoſe already deſcrib'd from M. Thevenot. The 
Wings of ſome of theſe Bats, when extended, 
meaſure five or ſix Feet from the Tip of the 
one to that of the other. 

In Sumatra they have Plenty of Wild Hogs, 
which the Europeans often go out to ſhoot in 
the Night: time; and what they call Hog-Deer, 
a Creature about the Size of a Rabbet, that 
burrows in the Woods, are allo common in 
their Markets. They have a Head like a Hog, 
are ſhank'd and hoot'd like Deer, and their 
Hocks are often tipp'd with Silver for To- 
bacco-ſtoppers. In this Animal is found a Sort 
of bitter Bezoar, reckon'd extremely valuable. 
There is likewiſe the fineſt Breed of Cocks in 
this Iland of any in thoſe Parts of the World; 
and the Cockers (it is ſaid) will often venture 
their whole Eſtates on the Iſſue of a Battle. 

Mr. Lockyer relates, that Sharks are often 
fold in the Markets of Acbem, the Capital of a 
Kingdom in Sumatra, and he thinks the largeſt 
m the Sea are found on the Weſtern Coaſt of 
that Iſland. The Shark is generally look'd upon 
as the boldeſt and moft ravenous of all Fiſhes “. 


It is an Obſervation of that it is in turning, in which 


Sir Hans Sloane s, that the the purſued Fiſhes eſcape, 


Shark hath this peculiar to there would be nothing that 
it, with ſome others of its could avoid it; for it is very 


own Tribe, that the Mouth 
is in its urder Part. ſo that 
it muſt turn its Belly up- 
wards to ſeize its Prey: And 
were it not for the Time 


quick in ſwimming, and hath 
a vaſt Strength, with the 
largeſt Swallow of any Fiſh, 
and is very deyouring. 
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The Number of its Teeth is uncertain, and 
varies (as ſome ſay) according to the Age of 
the Fiſh; but it has uſually five Rows in each 
Jaw, ſometimes ſix, Which are dangular, and 
very ſharp. It has a long Gullet, and in the 
Beily of it are frequentij found the Bodies of 
Men half eaten, ſommeumes satire, for it will 
follow a Suip a long way in hopes of Prey, 
and when taken it is {aid to beat againſt the 
Deck with iuch Violence as to ſhake the whole 
Ship It is cover'd with a rough but cloſe- 
gran'd Skin, with Which the Trunk and Caſe 
Makers cover {everal Sorts of Boxes, Sheaths, 
Sc. and the fame Uſe is made of the Skins of 
ſome other Fiſhes. The Teeth of this Ani- 
mal petrified are the Gloſſopetre of the Shops, 
which are eſteem'd good againſt Poiſons, and 
Women hang them about the Necks of Chil- 
dren, as imagining they prevent Frights, and 
aſſiſt Dentition. 

In the Indian Seas are found Oyſters of a 
furprizing B:gneſs, a ſufficient Inſtance wherecf 
are thoſc mention'd by Mr. Strachan; who tells 
us, that about three Leagues from Batavia he 
ſaw ſome of Uoſe She'l-fiſh twelve Inches in 
Diameter, one of which Shells grew till it was 
three Fect broad and a Foot thick*. After 
the Fiſh was pucitied he always obſerved a 


* See what we have ſaid, large Scollop-Shells brought 
Vol. II. p. 71, concerning from the Eaft-Indies. 
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Slime upon theſe Shells, which lay only three 
or four Feet under Water. 

We have now finiſh'd our Survey of the 
Aſiatic Continent and its Iſlands, and it is Time 
to proceed to the third Part of our Deſign, viz. 
to take a View of what 1s moſt curious and re- 
markable in Africa, ſo far as it is known to us, 
for to many of the inland Parts of it we are 
entirely Strangers, 


EF 
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PART III 
Of AFRICA. 


— — _ 


CHAP. 1 
Of. EO Y-PT. 


HE vaſt Tract of Land call'd Africa, 

and reckon'd, in Order, the third Part 

of the World according to the Diviſion 
of Geographers, is join'd to the Continent we 
have been ſurveying by the Iſthmus of Suez, a 
ſmall Neck of Land which cuts off the Com- 
munication between the Red Sea and the Me- 
diterranean. This laſt Sea divides it from Eu- 
rope; and being on all other Parts ſurrounded 
by the Red Sea and the main Ocean, it may 
be look'd upon as a huge Peninſula, the middle 
Regions whereof the Ancients believed inaceſ- 
ſible and uninhabitable by reaſon of their into- 
lerable Heat, as lying moſtly under the Torrid 
Zone; on which Account, as well as the Sa- 
vageneſs of its Inhabitants, they have been 


Vol. III. No 35. 2 little 
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little viſited by Strangers. And though we are 
much better acquainted with Africa than the 
Ancients were, yet our Knowledge 1s chiefly 
confined to thoſe Countries that lie along the 
Coaſts, occaſion'd by the Difficulty of travel- 
ling over its wide ſandy Deferts*, and amongſt 
People ſavage in their Nature, forbidding in 
their Manners and Language, and ſhy of all In- 
tercourſe with foreign Nations. What we have 
to do is to conſult Dr. Pocecke, Dr. Shaw, Mr. 
Moore, and other modern Travellers, who have 
given us the beſt Accounts of the Curioſities 
of thoſe Countries which fell under their Ob- 
ſervation; and we have choſen to begin with 
/*gypt, not only as it is the neareſt to Ala, but 
as it is the moſt celebrated, rich, and fertile Part 
of Africa. 


One of the Dangers of finely deſcribed in the Tra- 
travelling in theſe wide- gedy of Caro: 
extended Waſtes of Sand is 


So, where our wide Numidian Waſtes extend, 

Sudden th impetuous Hurricanes deſcend, 

WI heel thro" the Air, in circling Eddies play, 

Tear up the Sands, and faverp whole Plains away. 

T he helpleſs Traveller, with wild Surprixe, 

Sees the dry Deſert a'l around him riſe, 
And, ſmothber'd in the duſiy Whirlwind, dies. 


And yet even theſe miſera- or Cold, the Moiſture or 


ble Countries are not quite 
deſtitute of Inhabitants, Pro- 
vidence having made Man 
capable of living in moſt 
Parts of the Globe, by con- 
triving his Organs ſo as to 
ſorm themſelves to the Heat 


Dryneſs of the Climate he 
is bred in, Thus the Lap- 
larders live with Comfort 
near the Pole, and the L- 


— are happy in their 


The 
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tions on this famous River, which has always 
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The InunDAT1on, CATARACTS, &c. of 
the NILE. 


II ſeems proper to introduce our Account of 
the Curioſities of Egypt with ſome Obſerva- 


been reckon'd one of its greateſt Wonders, 
and to which its Fertility and Happineſs is 
chiefly owing; for as it ſeldom rains in the in- 
land Parts of the Country, and the Soil is na- 
turally dry and ſandy, if the Lands were not 
annuaily water'd by the Overflowing of this Ri- 
ver, Egypt, inſtead of the moſt fertile, would be 
one of the molt barren Regiois in the World. 

Tus Sources or Springs of the Nile were 
abſolutely unknown to the Ancients, and baffled 
all their Enquiries* ; but our modern Travel- 
lers, eſpecially the Per/ugueſe Miſſionaries, who 


The Diſcovery was in upon it, and think it fo 
vain attempted by the Per- honourable 'an Enterprize, 
ans, Greeks, and Romans, that Lucan makes Cz/ar 
and ſuch Streſs did they lay ſpeak to this Effect: 


Ling has my curious Soul, from early Youth, 

Toil'd in the nable Search of ſacred Truth; 

Yet fill no Views have urg d my Ardour more, 

Than Nile's remoteft Fountain te explore: 

Then ſay, what Scource the famius Stream ſupplies, 

And bids it at revolving Periods riſe ; 

Shew me that Head from whence, fince Tims begun, 

The long Succeſſion of his Wares bas run: 

This let me know, and all my Tails Hall ceaſe, 

The Savord be ſheath'd, and Earth be bleſs d with Peace. 
LETTER prefix'd to Masre s TAAVEUs. 
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claim the Honour of the Diſcovery, have found 
that they lie in Abyſmia, or Ethiopia Proper, 
in the eleventh or twelfth Degree of North La- 
titude; and ſome Authors, particularly Ludol- 
phus, are of Opinion that the Nile divides it- 
ſelf into two Branches, one of which runs Weſt- 
ward into the Atlantic Ocean, and the other 
taking its Courſe Northward through E- 
gypt falls into the Mediterranean. Whether 
this be ſo or not, or whether the River Gambia 
be the Weſtern Branch call'd Niger, is not our 
Buſineſs to enquire; but the native Country of 
the Nile being now diſcover'd, the Cauſe of its 
Inundation is manifeſt, To ſay nothing of the 
falſe Conjectures that have been made about it, 
it is now univerſally allow'd to be occaſion'd by 
the great Rains that fall in Ethiopia during the 
Months of April and May, whereby the Ri- 
ver is fo ſwell'd as to lay that Country al- 
moſt entirely under Water, and afterwards E- 
gypt in iis Courſe towards the Mediterranean. 
Nor 1s this Inundation peculiar to the Nz/e, but 
common to it with other Rivers that have their 
Kiſe or Courſe between the Tropics, where 
heavy Rains conſtantly fall at a certain Seaſon 
of the Year, which cauſe them to break thro? 
their ordinary Bounds, and overflow the adjacent 
Countries in their Paſſage to the Sea, particular- 
ly in Siam, Bengal, and other Parts of the Eaſt- 
Indies. The Northern Winds, call'd Etefian by 
the Ancients as blowing annually during a certain 
Time, have been likewiſe ſuppoſed to contri- 

bute 
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bute not a little to the Overflow ing of the Mile, 
by retarding its Courſe, and forcing the Sea 
againſt the Mouth of the River ; but if theſe 
Winds have any ſuch Effect, it muſt be incon- 
ſiderable, as Ludolphus obſerves, though he al- 
lows they may render the Increaſe ſomewhat 
unequal, as they blow weaker or ftronger. Thus 
far indeed they may be a Cauſe of the Inunda- 
tion, by driving the Clouds form'd by the Va- 
pours of the Mediterranean as far as the Moun- 
tains of Ethiopia, where they condenſe and fall 
down in violent Rains; but even this Hypo- 
theſis is not very plauſible. 

Tus Rains, however, being undoubtedly 
the Cauſe of the Nile's overflowing, let us now 
conſider its gradual Riſe, and the beneficial 
Effects it produces. The Nile begins to ſwell 
in the Month of May, but its Increaſe is not 
conſiderable in the Lower Egypt till about the 
20th of June, nor is any publick Notice taken 
of it till the 28th of that Month, at which 
Time 1t 1s uſually riſen five or ſix Peeks, a 
Turkiſh Meaſure equal to about five and twenty 
Inches. Being come to this Height, the pub- 
lick Cryers proclaim the Riſe of the River in 
the City of Cairo, and continue to publiſh how 
much it increaſes every Day, till it riſes to ſix- 
teen Peeks, at which Time they make great 
Rejoicings; and this ufually happens at the lat- 
ter End of 7uly, or before the 2oth of Auguſt, 
but the ſooner it happens, they have the greater 
Hopes of a plentiful Seaſon, If the Nile do 
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not liſe to ſixteen Peeks, the People pay no 
Tribute that Year to the Grand Signor; but a 
ſtill greater Height is neceſſary to cauſe a ge- 
neral Flood, and prepare the Lands for Culti— 
vation. Eighteen Pecks (Dr. Pococke iniorms us) 
are reckon'd but an indifferent Nile, twenty a 
middling one, and twenty-two a very good 
one, beyond which it ſeldom riſes. If it chance 
to riſe higher than twenty-four, the Inundation 
is ſaid to be prejudicial, the Waters in that 
Caſe not retiring ſoon enough for the People 
to ſow their Corn; but we ſcarce know any In- 
ſtance of this Nature. The Nile is uſually at 
its greateſt Height about the Middle of Sep- 
tember. 

As the River cannot of itſelf overflow the 
Lands every where in the neceſſary Proportion, 
the People have cut, with incredible Labour, a 
vaſt Number of Canals and Trenches from one 
End of Egypt to the other, ſo that almoſt every 
Town and Village has it Canal, which is open'd 
at the proper Time, and conveys the Water of 
the Nile to diſtant Places. It is from theſe 
Canals, where the Banks of the Nile are high, 
that the Lands are overflow'd; but it is other- 
wife where they are low, particularly in the 
Delta, which 1s that Part of Egypt that lies be- 
tween the two Mouths of the River*. Canals 


A little below Cairo Mediterranean at a great Di- 
the Nile divides itſelf into ſtance from each other, one 
two large Branches, which near Roſetto, the other near 
empty themſelves into the Damiata, and thus the Coun- 
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are carried along the higher Grounds, that the 
Water may have a Fall from them to the lower 
Parts; and from the great Canals it is drawn 
out into ſmall Channels, and convey'd all over 
the Country. It is likewiſe obſervable, that as 
they have Dikes or Banks to keep the Water 
out of the Canals till the River is riſen to a 
proper Height to let it in, ſo in ſome of them 
they have Contrivances to keep it in after the 
Nile is fallen, and alſo preſerve it in certain 
Lakes or Ponds, from whence they can let it 
out upon their Lands at pleaſure. 

T rx Reader, however, is to underſtand, that 
ſome Parts of the Country lie too high to be 
water'd by means of the Canals, and ſeveral 
Gardens and Plantations require more Refreſh- 
ment than what they receive from the annual 
Inundation ; and on this Account they are 
obliged to raiſe Water from the River, which 
is lodged in Ciſterns or Reſervoirs contrived for 
that Purpoſe. This 1s generally done by the 
Perſian Wheel, a Machine turn'd by Oxen, 
which carries a Rope hung with ſeveral Veſſcls, 
which fill as it goes round, and empty them- 
ſelves at Top into the Reſervoir. They have an- 


try between them is ſhaped cients, they are not to be 
ſomething like the Greek found at preſent, Time ha- 
Letter Delta, from whence ving made a great Altera- 
its Name: But as to the tions in the Face of the 
ſeven Mouths of the Nile, Country. 

much ſpoken of by the An- 


other 
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other Contrivance where the Bank of the River 
is high; in which Caſe they make a Baſon on 
the Side of it, fixing near it an upright Pole, 
and acroſs the Top of that another with an 
Axle, at one End whereof hangs a great Stone, 
and at the other a leathern Bucket, which be- 
ing drawn down into the Water by two Men, 
is raiſed up again by the Weight of the Stone, 
the Men directing it, and emptying it into the 
Baſon. The former of theſe Machines are 
chiefly uſed in the lower Parts of Egypr, the 
latter in the higher; for as we advance up the 
River, the Difficulty of raiſing the Water in- 
creaſes. 

We may judge how much the Fertility of 
Egypt is owing to the Inundation of the Ne, 
when we conſider that it leaves behind it a 
Stratum of Mud or Slime, which, without any 
other Manure, renews all the Strength of the 
Soil that the for:going Harveſt had impair'd 
nay, it is frequently found neceſſary to temper 
it with a little Sand, to abate its exceſſive Rich- 
neſs. Ard here it is worth obſcrving, that the 
Surface of the Ground muſt have been conſi- 
derably raiſed in a long Courſe of Years, by 
theſe repeated Acceſſions of Mud and Slime, 
ſo that formerly a leſs Riling of the Nile was 
ſufficient to overflow the Country than at pre- 
fent. As to the Quantity of Mud thus annually 
left by the River, it is a Point not eaſy to de- 
termine, but Dr. Shaw ſuppoſes that the Sur- 
face of the Land of Egypt is thereby raiſed 

ſome- 
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ſomewhat more than a Foot in a hundred Years; 
according to which Computation, the perpen- 
dicular Acceſſion of Soil from the Deluge to 
the preſent Time muſt have been about two 
and forty Feet. And hence the Doctor ima- 
gines, that in Proceſs of Time the whole Coun- 
try may be reduced to the greateſt Barrenneſs, 
by being raiſed ſo high that the River will nat 
be able to overflow its Banks. But Dr. Pococke 
is of another Opinion, as ſuppoſing that a great 
Quantity of Soil is annually carried off in the 
Productions of the Earth, (which in Egypt is 
not 132 by manuring) and that the Bed of 
the Nile may be raiſed by the ſubſiding of the 
heavier ſandy Particles; for which Reaſon he 
thinks it improbable that the Land will ever 
riſe to ſuch a Height, as to be deprived of the 
uſual Inundations. He obſerves however, if 
that ſhould ever be the Caſe in the Lower 
Egypt, the Inhabitants would only be in the 
Condition of thoſe of Upper Egypt, who are 
obliged to raiſe the Water by Art and La- 
bour. 

Wirz reſpect to the Diſtribution of the 
Waters of the Nile by means of Canals, Sc. 
we ſhall only add, that there is a great Canal 
(Khalis they call it) which runs from the River 
quite through the City of Cairo, and ſeveral 
Miles beyond it. Near the Mouth of this Ca- 
nal there is a Mound or Mole, which is every 
Vear broken down with great Solemnity and 
Rejoicing, when the Nile riſes to the * 
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of ſixteen Peeks; and thereby the Water is con- 
vey'd into the City, and from thence into the 
Gardens and the adjacent Country. The Baſha 
himſelf, accompanied by all his great Officers, 
and attended by a vaſt Multitude of People, 
aſſiſts at the Ceremony of cutting this Bank; 
and on this Occaſion the Trumpets and other 
Muſick, the repeated Shouts of the People, the 
firing of Guns, &c. make an agreeable Con- 
fuſion. In ſhort, Bonfires, Illuminations, Fire- 
works, ſeveral Sorts of Games and Exerciſes“, 
and whatever can expreſs an univerſal Joy, are 
continued for three Days and Nights ſucceſ- 
ſively. 

Beroxe we leave the Nile it is proper to 
take notice of its famous CataraFs, which are 
uſually reckon'd ſeven in Number, where the 
River pours itſelf down high Precipices with 
ſuch a prodigious Noiſe, that it may be heard 
at the Diſtance of ſeveral Leagues. De P Ie 


M. Thevenot, who was 
twice preſent at the Cere- 
mony we are ſpeaking of, 
tells us, that among other 
diverting Sights exhibited on 
that Occaſion, he ſaw two 
Swimmers, whoſe Perfor- 
mances were very ſurprizing. 
One of theſe, with his 
Hands tied behind him, 
and his Feet bound with a 
Chain weighing ten Pounds, 
ſtood upright in the Water, 


and in that manner went 
from the Opening of the 
Canal quite through Cairo, 
which is three Miles and 
upwards. The other Fel- 
low ſwam in Chains from 
one End of the Canal to the 
other, with a Pipe in his 
Mouth, and a Diſh of Cof- 
fee in his Hand, without 
ipilling it; and both theſe 
Swimmers were handſomely 
rewarded, 


repre- 
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repteſents one of them as falling from a Height 
of two hundred Feet, with a Noiſe exceeding 
that of the loudeſt Thunder; and it is ſaid the 
Water breaking with the Fall raiſes ſuch thick 
Miſts, that at a Diſtance they appear like 
Clouds, It is alſo reported that the Water in 
its Fall forms a Kind of Arch, under which 
one may walk without being wetted ; and the 
neighbouring People ſeem formerly to have 
made this a Diverſion, there being ſeveral Ni- 
ches and Seats cut in the Rock, and likewiſe 
ſome Grottos, which are now become inacceſ- 
ſible. Seneca relates a Practice of the Inha- 
bitants near the Cataracts of the Nile, which 
appears quite incredible, viz. That two of them 
get into a ſmall Boat, the one to guide 1t, the 
other to throw out the Water, and directing 
the little Veſſel with their Hands, they dex- 
trouſly ſteer through the nargow Channels with- 
out touching the Rocks, till at laſt they are 
hurried down the Precipice by the falling Ri- 
ver. The frighted Spectator now thinks them 
inevitably ſwallow'd up and loſt, but preſently 
ſees them appear again upon the Water at a 
great Diſtance. Some modern Travellers ſeem 
to confirm this Account; but Dr. Pococke, who 
lately ſaw ſeveral of the Cataracts, takes no 
notice of any ſuch Practice; nor does he repre- 
ſent them as ſuch frightful Falls as they are 
generally ſuppoſed to be. The Doctor tells us 
of ſome Rocks that lie acroſs the River in 
three different Places, dividing the Stream, and 
cauſing 
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cauſing ſeveral Falls of Water; but he makes 
the greateſt of them not above ſeven or eight 
Feet, and others about four or five. He ac- 
knowledges, however, that the Natives talk'd 
of other Cataracts beſides thoſe he ſaw, and 
even reckon'd ſeven of them, which ſeems to 
agree with the Accounts of the Ancients : But 
as to the Catadupa, thoſe high Cataracts whoſe 
Noiſe made the neighbouring Inhabitants deaf, 
he looks upon the whole as fabulous. 

Wr ſhall finiſh our Account of the Nile by 
obſerving, that the Waters of it run through a 
Canal during ſix Months into the Lake of 
Meris, and during the other fix Months flow 
back from the Lake into the Nile. This Lake 
is faid to have been dug by a King of Agyp. 
of the ſame Name, in order to correct the Ir- 
regularities of the Nile, by receiving the ſuper- 
fluous Waters when the River roſe too high, 
and by ſupplying the Lands with Water when 
the River fail'd, which was let out of the Lake 
into the adjacent Country by a great Number 
of Canals and Ditches. Many of theſe Canals 
are ſtill ſubſiſting, which are equally ſervice- 
able to the preſent Inhabitants of Egypt as they 
were to the ancient, and are attributed, like 
moſt other Works of publick Benefit, to the 
Patriarch Joſeph, whoſe Name they have given 
to the great Canal whereby the Lake has a 
Communication with the Nile. 

AccorDinG to the Accounts of Herodotus 
and Diodorus, this Lake was no leſs than three 
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thouſand ſix hundred Stadia, or four hundred 
and fifty Miles in Circumference, whereas Pom- 
ponius Mela makes it no more than twenty 
Miles; but the Criticks ſuppoſe this to be a 
Miſtake in Mela's Copy, and have accordingly 
corrected it by thoſe Hiſtorians. The Truth 
ſeems to he between theſe two Extremes, for 
Travellers of Veracity aſſure us, that the Lake 
of Maris is at this Day between forty and fifty 
Miles in Length, and ten or twelve in Breadth ; 
though the Extent of it varies as the Nile ſinks 
or rifes. Its Banks are of a blackiſh Soil, be- 
tween which and the Water the Ground is ſlaty, 
and Part of it cover'd with a deep flimy Mud, 
wath a thin Cake of Salt upon its Surface, 
The Water has a muddy Taſte, is almoſt as 
ſalt as the Sea, and conſequently very diſagree- 
able; but it 1s freſher towards the Part where 
the Canal enters from the River, To 

Tuis Canal, they ſay, had anciently large 
Sluices to let the Water in or out as Occaſion 
required, and the Charge of opening or ſhut- 
ting them was no leſs than fifty Talents of Sil- 
ver, which is near thirteen thouſand Pounds Ster- 
ling. To anſwer this Expence, however, the 
Lake brought in a very conſiderable Revenue 
to the Prince; the Filhery, during the River's 
Retreat, bringing daily a Talent, which is more 
than two hundred and fifty Pounds, into the Royal 
Treaſury, and about one Fourth of that Sum 
for the reſt of the Year; for the Lake (as at 
preſent) afforded great Plenty of Fiſh, and a 

Vor. III. N* XXXVI. U vaſt 
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vaſt Number of Hands were employ'd in the 
Fiſhery. 

To form this prodigious Lake, if it was 
made by Art, a vaſt Quantity of Earth muſt 
have been dug up, which naturally led Fero- 
detus to enquire what became of it, and the 
Egyptians told him it was thrown into the Nze, 
and diſperſed by the Current of that River. 
This Account, however, ſeems far from being 
{atisfactory ; and as the Inhabitants of the Coun- 
try could give no better Anſwer to the Hi- 
ſtorian's Queſtion, it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe 
this ſpacious Lake was rather a Work of Na- 
ture than of Art, though perhaps King Maris 
might enlarge it, by opening or cleanſing its 
Communication with the Nile, erecting Flood- 
gates, and even ſinking ſome Part of it deeper 
than it was originally; and this might give Riſe 
to the Tradition that he cauſed the whole Ca- 
vity to be dug, and form'd the Lake which re- 
tain'd his Name. 

Havixc finiſh'd our Account of the Nile 
and what relates to it, except its Animals, which 
will be deſcribed hereafter, we ſhould proceed, 
according to our Method, to the Foſſils of E- 
gypt; but as we find nothing remarkable enough 
to detain us on that Subject“, we ſhall paſs it 
over, and in the next Place take a View of its 
vegetable Productions. 


Egypt is ſcarce noted its fine Porphyry, which ſee 
for any thing of this Kind deſcribed in Vol. II. p. 265. 
except its Marble, eſpecially 
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VEGETABLES. 


II is not to be ſuppoſed, that ſuch a Coun- 
* try as Egypt, which is very hot and annually 
overflow'd, ſhould produce any great Variety 
of Plants; and it' may be preſumed that very 
few, except thoſe of the aquatic Kind, were 
originally produced in Egypt, but have been 
tranſplanted thither from other Countries. The 
celebrated Plant call'd Papyrus, or Biblus, which 
formerly grew plentifully on the Banks of the 
Nile, and is perhaps a Native of Egyp:*, is 
now rarely. to be met with, the poorer Sort of 
People having almoſt deſtroy'd it, by digging 

e Roots for Fuel. This Plant was made 
uſe of by the Ancients to write upon, and thence 
our Paper had its Name. It has a large Stem, 
from whence ſome ſay they took the Pith, 
which they work'd into a white Paſte or Glue, 
and of that made a Kind of Paper, almoſt in 
the ſame Manner as we do with our Linen- 
Rags; but others ſay they uſed the inner Rind 


* Though the Papyrus pluck'd a Papyrus differing 
grew chiefly in Egype, it was in nothing from that of the 
alſo found in India; and Nile. Strabo likewiſe ſpeaks 
Guilandings aſſures us he faw of a Sort growing in Tah; 
in Chaldea, at the Conflu- but we do not find it was 
ence of the Tigris and Ex- ever uſed for making Pa- 
phrates, large Fens, wherein per, 
with his own Hands he 
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for that Purpoſe *®. According to Pliny the 
Root of this Plant is as thick as a Man's Arm, 
and ten Cubits long, from whence ariſe a great 
Number of triangular Stalks, at the Extremi- 
tics whereof its Flowers are ranged in Cluſters, 
Its Root is woody and Knotty, its 1 eaves long 
like thoſe of the Bulruſh, and its Taſte and 
Smell reſemble thoſe of the Operus, of which 
ſome reckon it a Species.—It is to be obſerv'd, 
that beſides Paper the Ancients made Ropes, 
Sails, Mats, Blankets, Shoes, and ſeveral do- 
meſtic Utenſils of the Papyrus; but more uſe- 
ful Inventions having ſet all this aſide, the Plant 
is now neglected, and almoſt extirpated out of 


Egypt. 


Het it may not be amiſs to add ſome Re- 


marks on the Antiquity 


* The Manner of making 
the Egyptian Paper was as 
follows. They began with 
lopping off the Root and 
Head of the Papyrus, as of 
no Uſe in this Manuſacture; 
the remaining Stem they lit 
lengthways into two equal 
Parts, and from each of 
theſe they ſtripp'd the thin 
ſcaly Coats or Pellicles, 
whereof it was compoſed, 
with the Point of a Pen- 
knife. The innermoſt of 
theſe Pellictes were reckon'd 
the beſt, and thoſe neareſt 
the Rind or Bark the worſt; 
and accordingly they were 


of the Art of makirg 


kept ſeparate, and confti- 
tuted different Kinds of Pa- 
per. As the Pellicles were 
taken off, they extended them 
on a Table, and then two 
of them were laid over each 
other tranſverſely, ſo that 
their Fibres made right An- 
gles. In this State they 
were glued together with the 
muddy Water of the Nile, 
then preſs'd, dried, and laſt- 
ly flatted and ſmooth'd by 
beating them with a Mallet ; 
though ſometimes, with a 
Hemiſphere of Glaſs or the 
like, they gave them a far- 
ther Poliſh, 


Paper 
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Paper of the Papyrus, the Origin deren l 
indeed very obſcure, though undoubtedly it was 
firſt diſcover'd in Egypt, and, according to 1/- 
dore, in the City of Memphis. The ta of 
the Invention is fix*d by Varro, the moſt learned 
of the Romans, to the Time of Alexander the 
Great, after the building of Alexandria by that 
Conqueror; but ſeveral Objections of no ſmall 
Weight are brought againſt this Deciſion. 
Pliny recites a Paſſage out of a very ancient 
Annaliſt, wherein Mention is made of Paper- 
Books found in Numa's Tomb, who was prior 
to Alexander above three hundred Years. In 
effect, Guilandinus maintains with great Ery- 
dition, that the Name and Uſe of the Papyrus 
were known to the Greeks long before Alexander 
conquer'd Egypt; and yet ſome have doubted 
whether the Art of manuiacturing the Papyrus 
was ſo ancient as Alexander's Time, chiefly on 
this Ground, that for two hundred Years after 
Alexander Men wrote on Skins and Barks of 
Trees. But this Reafoning is not concluſive; 
the Scarcity of the new Manufacture may ac- 
count for the Ufe of thoſe Things, and Paper 
might have been known in Egypt, Fudea, Syria, 
and other Parts of Aſia, long before the Birth 
of Alexander, though not in common Uſe; but : 
it came later to the Europeans, and probably 
was firſt publickly known amongſt them by. 

means of Alexander's Conqueſt. 
Wren the Manufacture of the Egyptian Pa- 
per cealed, is another Queſtion, for at preſent 
U 3 it 
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it may be reckon'd amongſt thoſe Arts that are 
loſt. Mabillon maintains that it continued till 
the eleventh Century, or at leaſt that it was 
nfed in the ninth he endeavours to evince from 
ſ-veral Papal Bulls wrote on it at that Time. 
The learned Count Maffei, on the contrary, 
maintains with more Probability, that the Pa- 
gyrus was generally diſuſed before the fifth Cen- 
tury, for we find no authentic Records written 
on it of a later Date; thoſe Bulls of Popes, 
cited by Mabillon, appearing rather to be writ- 
ten on Cotton-Paper. This however, relates 
only to the general Uſe of the Papyras, for it 
15 not to be wonder'd at if particular Perſons 
continued to make it ſeveral hundred Years 
after it firſt began to loſe its Reputation. In 
reality, a more commodious Sort of Paper, 
made of Cotton, having been invented in the 
Eaſt ſome Ages before, and thence introduced 
into Europe, ſeems to have turn'd the Papyrus 
out of Doors*; to which the continual Wars 


We are told that ſeve- 
ral Books, written on the 
Leaves of the Papyrus, have 
been preſerved to our Days. 
NMabillon ſays he had one of 
them, and mentions two or 
three more, befides divers 
Diploma's or Charters, which 
appear to be at leaſt eleven 
hundred Years old. But the 
Decifions of that learned Fa- 
ther concerning Manuſcripts 


are not always infallible ; 
witneſs his taking the Manu- 
ſcript of St. Mark's Goſpel 
at Yemice to be written on 
the Egyptian Paper, and that 
of Jeſepbus at Milan not to 
be ſo; whereas Maffei ſhews 
that the former is Cotton- 
Paper, and that the latter 
appears plainly to be Eg yp- 


tian. 


with 
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with the Saracens, whereby the Traffick to 
Alexandria (where it was manufactur'd) was 
render*d precarious, might poſſibly contribute. 
Hut to return from this Digreſſion. 

Tur Palm or Date Tree is one of the moſt 
uſeful that Egypt produces, but we have little 
to fay concerning it here, having deſcribed it, 
and given an Account of the Manner of its 
Propagation, amongſt the Vegetables of Perſia“. 
The largeſt in Egypt gow about Faiume, where 
they are ſawn into Boards, which is not uſual 
in other Places. We have only to add, that 
the Dates are ripe in November, and are rec- 
kon'd very proper to be eaten in that cool Sea- 
ſon, being of a warm Nature, and comfortable 
to the Stomach. From this Fruit they I: kewiſe 
draw a tolerable Spirit, much uſed by the Chrt- 
ſtians of Upper Egypt; and this Liquor in ſome 
meaſure ſupplies the Place of Wine, which Pro- 
vidence has not given to the Country. 

THe Dumez, the Sycamore of the Ancients+, 
which the Europeans call Pharaoh's Fig, is com- 
mon enough about the Villages near Cairo, and 
is likewiſe found in ſome Parts of Syria. It is 
a large ſpreading Tree, with round Leaves, 
and bears a Fruit like the common Figs, but 


® See Vol. II. p. 386. Sycomorus of the Ancients, 


+ It is to be obſerv'd, 
that what we now improper- 
ly call the Sycamore-Tree is 
in reality a Kind of Maple, 
and yery different from the 


Of the Wood of the Syca- 
more the ancient Egyptian 
made their Coffins, fome of 
which remain ſound to this 
very Day. 


ſome- 
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ſomething ſmaller, and not much eſteem'd. It 
1s remarkable that the Fruit grows on ſeveral 
ſhort Branches without Leaves, that ſhoot out 
from the main Limbs of the Tree; and at the 
End of the Fig there gathers a Sort of Water, 
which 1s let out by cutting the Skin, otherwiſe 
the Fruit will not come to Perteftion. The 
Tree 1s propagated by planting its Branches, 
which grow very faſt. 

Tax Caſſia Fiſtula, which we call the Pud- 
ding-Pipe-4ree, is not uncommon in Egypt, 
though it does not ſeem to be a Native of the 
Country. The Tree is tall, its Bark aſh-co- 


lour'd, its Wood very firm, its Grain cloſe ; . 


and at the Center it is black, but yellowiſh to- 
wards the Outſide. Its Flowers are alfo yel- 
lowiſh, and produce a Fruit in the Form of a 
long Pod, which when ripe is full of a black 
ſweetiſh Pulp, divided by ſmall woody Cells; 
and in this Pulp are found little hard Grains, 
ſhaped like Hearts, which are the Seed of the 
Tree. Caſſia likewiſe grows in Braſil and in the 
Antilles, from which Iſlands we chiefly receive 
it, though heretofore the popular Caffia was that 
brought from the Levant. The Egyptians never 
uſe the Caſſia Pods till they are tour Months 
old ; for when young and recent, they are ob- 
ſerved to be noxious. They uſe the Pulp ex- 


tracted from the Pod, in Form of a Bolus or 


Potion; and are of Opinion that taken inter- 


nally it cools and purifies the Blood. It is allo - 


found very beneficial to the Bladder and Kid- 


neys, 


ti ID: Py 9 or. 
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neys, as extinguiſhing any immoderate Heat of 
thoſe Parts, and preventing the Generation of 
Stones and Gravel. The Egyptians likewiſe uſe 
it to alleviate the Gout and hot Pains of the 
Joints, applying it by way of Plaiſter to the 
Part affected. It allays Thirſt, and is therefore 
good in feveriſh Diſorders. 

Tut Acacia, or Egyptian Thorn, ought to be 
mention'd amongſt the Vegetables of Egypt, as 
being of conſiderable Uſe in Medicine, and 
growing chiefly in that Country and Arabia. 
From the green Pods it bears a Juice is ex- 
preſſed and inſpiſſated, which is brought to us 
in Bladders, containing globular Maſſes weigh- 
ing from four to eight Ounces, which are ex- 
ternally blackiſh, but internally of a ſhining 
brown Cotour, hard, brittle, and of an auftere 
Taſte. This Juice we call Acacia, and uſe it 
for preventing Inflammations in the Eyes, for 
curing Ulcers in the Mouth and Fiſſures of the 
Lips, for faſtening the Teeth and ſtrengthen- 
ing weak Joints, and for ſtopping Hæmorrhages 
and Fluxes.—The German Acacia is a counter- 
feit Sort, being the Juice of unripe Sloes in- 
ſpiſſated, and put up in Bladders like the for- 
mer. 

Is Egypt there is a Tree call'd Saunt, which 
ſcems to be a Species of the Acacia, and pro- 
bably a Native of the Country. It is often 
planted on the Sides of the Road, and there 
are little Woods of it near ſome Villages. Its 
8 or Pods are uſed, inſtead of Bark, in 

tanning 
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tanning of Leather. There is another Sort 
call'd Feineb, which is cultivated in Gardens, 
its yellow Flowers being eſteem'd on account 
of their Sweetneſs; but its Roots, when open'd 
and bruiſed, emit a diſagreeabl- Smell, and that- 
perceptible to a conſiderable Diſtance. 

SENA is the Leaf of a Shrub which is not 
peculiar to Egypt, but cultivated in ſeveral Parts 
of Alia; and this is confeſſedly the beſt Sort, 
being much ſuperior in Goodneſs to that of 
Italy. The Shrub grows to the Height of five 
or {ix Feet, its Leaves are ſhaped like the Point 
of a Spear, its Flowers are yellow, and its Fruit 
1s a greeniſh flat Pod, containing ſeveral Cells 
of Seeds reſembling, Grape-ſtones, which ſome 
Phyſicians prefer to the Leaves themſelves, 
Sena purges Phlegm in a particular Manner 
but as it is apt to gripe, it ought to be given 
with Caution to thoſe who have weak Bowels, 
or are of an inflammatory Habit of Body. That 
Sena is to be choſen whoſe Leaves are the ſharp- 
eſt pointed, and ſmell freſheſt ; the Brightneſs 
of its Colour, and Quickneſs of its Flavour, are 
alſo Indications of its Goodneſs, 

Tae Tree producing the Fruit call'd Sebe- 
ſtens is found in Egypt, as well as in ſeveral 
Parts of Aa. It flowers in the Spring, and the 
Fruit is ripe in Autumn, reſembling a little 
Plumb or Prune, being of a blackiſh Colour, 
its Pulp very ſweet and glutinous, and inclofing 
a triangular Kernel. Sebeſtens are of ſome Ule 
in Medicine, as they moiſten, ſoften, and ob- 


tund 


| 
| 


'bles that © 
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tund the Acrimony of the Humours. Th 
are principally uſed in fharp Catarrhs, bilious 


Fevers, and Obſtructions of the Belly; and in 
ſhort, as in Figure, ſo in Virtues, they reſem- 
ble Damſons.—A Kind of Glue or Birdlime is 
mace of this Fruit, call'd Birdlime of Alexandria 
and the Egyptians bruiſe it, an.] apply it as a 
Cataplaſm to diſcuſs hard Swellings. 

In the Lower Egypt, eſpecially near Roſe7to, 
the Lotus grows in great Abundance. This 
Plant is a Species of the Water-Lilly ; its 
Leaves float on the Water, and cover its Sur- 
face, producing many Flowers, which were for- 
merly wove into the Crowns of Conquerors, 
The ancient Egyptians made Bread of the Mid- 
dle or Pulp of the Lotus dried, which reſem- 

f a Poppy; and they uſed to eat the 
Root of it, which is round, and as big as an 
Apple. After the Flowers follow round green 
Pods, which contain a Seed not unlike that of 
a Cabbage. At preſent the Egyptians make a 
Drink of this Plant, mix'd with Sugar, which 
is good againſt inward Heats; and in Summer 
they eat the Stalks and Heads of it raw, which 
are ſweet, moiſtening, and cooling. 

Tu Albema, Alkenna, or Alcanna, as it is 
call'd in our Shops, is a Shrub that Shoots 
forth a great many Branches, bearing Leaves 
like thoſe of an Olive-Tree, but ſhorter, broader, 
and of a more pleaſant Green. Its Flowers are 
ſmall, and ſet like thoſe of the Elder; and hav- 
ing an agreeable Smell, the Egyptians uſe them 


IN 
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in their Baths. They alſo make a Sort of yel- 
low Dye of the Seed of this Plant, with which 
the Women paint their Nails, and ſometimes 
their Hair, by way of Ornament.—As to its 
medicinal Virtues, it promotes the Menſes, and 
its Leaves have an aſtringent Quality, ſo that 
being chew'd they heal Ulcers in the Mouth. 
A Decoction of them cures Burns; and they 
are good againſt Carbuncles, and other fiery 
Inflammations, if applied as a Cataplaſm. The 
Flowers bruiſed in Vinegar eaſe Pains of the 

Head, being applied to the Force head. 
AmuncsT other medicinal Plants Egypt af- 
fords the Col quiniida, though it is far from 
being peculiar to that Country. The Fruit of 
this Plant, uſually call'd Bitter- Apple, is about 
the Size of a Jarge Orange, and full of Pulp 
and Seeds, both which are extremely bitter, 
eſpecially the former. Coleguintida is brought 
to us from the Levant, and is of conſiderable 
Uſe in Medicine, but chiefly in officinal Com- 
poſitions, being an Ingredient in moſt purging 
Pills. It is one of the moſt violent Pur- 
gatives now known, inſomuch that it ſome- 
times excoriates the Paſſages, brings away pure 
Blood, produces ſtrong Convulſions, and brings 
on a fatal Super- purgation. It is therefore ſel- 
dom given inwardly in extemporaneous Pre- 
ſcriptions, unleſs with great Caution, and to 
Perſons of a robuſt Conſtitution. Some ſay 
that Cologuintida will purge Children, by being 
reduced 
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reduced to a Paſte with Ox-Gall and applied 


to the Navel. 


To this Account of the vegetable Productions 
of Egypt we ſhall add a few Particulars relating 
to their Harveſts, of which they have two in 
a Year, a Spring-Harveſt from January to May, 
and a Winter-Harveſt about October. For the 
latter, before the Land 1s overflow'd, the 
Rice, Indian Wheat, and what they call the 
Corn of Damaſcus, which produces a large Cane, 
and has an Ear like Millet, 
their Sugar-Canes at the ſame Time; for all 
theſe require a great deal of Water, eſpecially 
Rice, the largeſt Crops whereof are produced 
near Damiata and Roſeito, where the J. 
low, and more eaſily overflow'd than thoſe 
Their Wheat and Barley 
are ſown in November, or ſomewhat ſooner or 
later, according as the Waters of the Nile re- 
tire; and what is ſown at this Time of the 
Year they reap in March and 
ſame Seaſon they ſow Flax“, Lentils, Lupines, 


higher up the River, 


* Here it may not be 
amiſs to obſerve, that tho' 
Egypt produces very good 
Flax, it is not now fo re- 
markable for its fine Linen 
as it was anciently, which was 
carried to ſuch a Perfection, 
that the Threads could ſcarce 
de diſcern'd by the niceſt 
Eye. They had ſuch Plen- 
ty of it, as not only to 
cloath their Prieſts and Peo - 


Vor. III. No 36. 
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y ſow 


They alſo plant 


ands are 


At the 


vil. 


ple of Condition, and to 
make Shrouds for their Dead, 
but to export conſiderable 
Quantities of it into other 
Countries. In ſhort, this 
Manufacture was in great 
Reſpe& all over the Faſt; 
and the ſuperfine Sort of it, 
call'd By//ur, was often dyed 
in Purple, and bore an ex- 
ceſſive Price. 


X 


and 
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and other Vegetables of the like Nature, which 
they gather in the Spring; and about Novem- 
ber they likewiſe cultivate their Car/bamus, or 
Safranoun as they call it, which grows hke Suc- 
cory, and the Flower of it being of Ule in 
Dying is accordingly brought into Europe. 
Their Wheat is bearded, and their Barley has 
ſix Rows of Grain in the Ear, but 1s a coarſe 
Sort, and chiefly eaten by Horſes. They have 
10 Oats, but Plenty of Beans, with which they 
feed their Camels; and the People likewiſe eat 
them green, both raw and boil'd. Neither 
have they any Peale, but a Sort of Vetch with 
one large Grain in each Pod, which is eaten raw 
when green, and boil'd when dry, and is not 
much inferior to Peaſe in Taſte. —W hat has 
been ſaid may ſuffice for the Vegetables of E- 
Syt; let us now proceed to its 


Ai M AT. 


W E do not find any great Variety of Ani- 
mals in Egypt, but ſome of them are very 
remarkable, and deſerve the Attention of the 
Curious. The Hippopotamus, or Rtiver-Horſe, 
clains our Notice in the firſt Place, which is 
an amphibious Animal, well known to the An- 
cients, but ſeldom venturing into the lower 
Parts of Egypt. It is found however in the Nile, 
and ſeems to be a Native of Ethiopia, but now 
and then comes down into Upper Egypt, though 
they are very feldom taken. Mr, Moore _ 
Other 
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other Gentlemen, employ'd in the Service of 
the African Company, inform us, that they are 
common in the River Gambia; and Mr. $tibbs 
in particular obſerv*d, that the higher they went 
up that River, they were the more bold and 
numerous, He tells us he has often ſhot them 
ſo as to ſtain the Water with their Blood, but 
they always got away, riſing afterwards at ſome 
Diſtance, blowing up the Water, grating their 
Teeth, and roaring with great Anger. This 
Gentleman adds, that Lemery is miſtaken when 
he affirms they eat Men, Sc. their Food being 
only Graſs, as is evident from their Excrements. 
Alt is not eaſy to apprehend how this Animal 
came to be call'd a Horſe, to which it has 
ſcarce any Reſemblance, having a Body like an 
Ox, Legs like a Bear, large round Feet with 
four Claws on each, a Tail like an Elephant, 
and no more Hair upon its Body than there is 
upon that Creature, In the lower Jaw it has 
four large Teeth, two of them crooked, the 
other ſtrait, but ſtanding forwards, and all of 
them as thick as the Horns of an Ox. Its Eyes 
and Ears are ſmall conſidering the Bulk of the 
Animal, but it has a wide Mouth, great open 
Noftrils, and an upper Lip like a Lion's, on 
which grows a briftly Beard, M. Theve- 
not ſaw one of theſe Creatures in Egypt, which 
had been ſhot by ſome Fanizaries as it was 
grazing near the River, and his Deſcription 
of it agrees pretty well with that which we 


2 have 
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have given“. The Teeth of the Hippopotamus 
are ſaid to exceed all other Bones in Solidity 
and Whiteneſs, which Colour they always re- 
tain, Whereas Ivory in time is apt to become 
yellow. Rings made of theſe Teeth are ſup- 
poſed to be of great Virtue againſt the Cramp 
and the Teſticles of the Animal dried and 
pounded are drank as an Antidote againſt the 
Bites of Serpents. As to what is affirm'd both 
by the Ancients and Moderns, that the Hippo- 
Potamus has a Method of bleeding himſelf with 
a ſharp-pointed Reed, when he finds himſelf 
out of Order, we look upon it as a Fiction; 
and were it true, it is difficult to conceive how 
any one ſhould have an Opportunity of making 


the Obſervation. 


Tn Cocedile is another amphibious Ani- 
mal, an Inhabitant of the Nile, but not pecu- 
t;ar to that River, being alſo found in the Ganges 
and other large Rivers of India. It is ſhaped 
like a Lizard, has four ſhort thick Legs, and 
its Feet are arm'd with Claws. Its Back is co- 
ver'd with impenetrable Scales, like ſome old 
Pieces of Armour, and reſembling (according 
to M. Thevenet) the Heads of the Nails in an 
old Court-Gate; but its Belly is ſoft, and eaſily 


* The learned Bachart 
takes the Hippoporamus, and 
not the Elephant, to be the 
Bebemoth mention'd in the 


Book of 7b; and this O- 


pinion he ſupports by vari- 
ous Arguments, which may 
be ſeen in the Philoſophical 
Tranſattiens, N* 326. 


wounded, 
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wounded. It has a broad flat Head, a Snout 
almoſt like a Hog, and the ning of its 
Mouth reaches to its Ears. The Teeth of this 
Animal are white, long, ſharp, and ſomewhat 
crooked, and its upper Jaw is moveable, which 
can be ſaid of few other Creatures“. It has no 
Tongue, but there is a fleſhy Subſtance lies 
along its lower Jaw, which perhaps may ſerve 
to turn its Food. Crocodiles have pretty large 
Eyes, and are very quick-ſighted, which is ** 
ly owing to a Sort of Channel at the back of 
each Eye, whereby they can ſee behind them 
as well as before. It is ſaid they can run faſt, 
but as they cannot eaſily turn their long un- 
wieldy Bodies, their Prey has the greater Op- 
portunity of eſcaping. Some Crocodiles are 
twenty-five or thirty Feet in Length, but tho” 
they are very cruel and voracious, they ſeldom 
venture to attack Men in Companies, nor even 
a ſingle Perſon unleſs they can do it by Sur- 
roy It is reported that they cannot take a 

an ſwimming in the Water , but if a Man 
or Beaſt ſtand near the River, they jump out 
ſuddenly, and ſeize him with their fore Claws, 


The ſame is obſervable 
in Parrots, and in the A. 
wulgaris or Gar-Fiſh, and 
perhaps in no other Animal. 
See _ Synop/e. Piſc. p. iog. 

+ This ſeems to be a Mi- 
Rake, for Mr. Moore tells us 
of oae of the African Com- 


X 3 


pany's Slaves, who was car- 
ried away by a Crocodile 
as he was waſhing himſelf 
in the River Gambia ; and 
Thevenot ſays that nobody 
cares to ſwim in the Nile, 
for fear of being ſeia'd by 
theſe devouring Animals. 

-.. 
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or beat him down with their Tails, wherein 
their Strength chiefly conſiſts. They ſeldom 
go above twenty or thirty Yards from the River, 
but lie baſking in the Winter upon Banks of 
Sand, and in the Heat of Summer they gene- 
rally keep under Water. When they are di- 
ſturbed they do not ſeem much afraid, but walk 
away lowly, and hide themſelves gradually in 
the Kiver. The Manner of their Propagation 
is by laying Eggs, to the Number of fifty or 
ſixty, and covering them about two Feet deep 
in the Sand, Where chey are hatch'd in twenty 
or thirty Days. The People ſearch for theſe 
Eggs with an Iron Pike in order to deſtroy 
them“, for as ſoon as the young ones are 
hatch'd they crawl into the River. The Fleſh 
of the Crocodile (according to Thevenot) is very 
good Food, and not poiſonous, as ſome have 
imagined. As to the Tears of this Animal, 
and his alluring Cries like thoſe of a Child or 
Perſon in Diſtreſs, in order to draw People near 
him and make them his Prey, we ſcarce need 
tell the Reader it is nothing but a. Fiction — 
The uſual Way of killing Crocodiles is perhaps 
by ſhooting them in the Belly, where they are 


*. Whether: the Egyptians 
eat the Eggs of the Croco- 
dile, or not, Travellers have 
not inform'd us; but Mr. 
Alorre ſays, he has ſeen the 
Natives about the River 
Gambia eat them, even. when 


they had young ones in them 
as long as his Finger, on 
which Account they reckon 
them the greater Dainty.— 
The Eggs are about as big 


as thoſe of a Gooſe. 


vul- 
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vulnerable, as we obſerved above; but Travel- 
lers give us an Account of other Methods of 
raking them. Sometimes they dig Pits near 
the River, covering them ſlightly over, ſo that 
the Crocodiles fall into them when they come 
aſhore; and having let them remain there ſeve- 
ral Days, till they are weaken'd by Hunger, 
they hamper them with Ropes, and draw them 
out alive. They have hkewiſe a Way of ma- 
king ſome Anima] cry near the River, which 
entices the Crocodile out, and a Man who lies 
conceal'd takes an OPEN oy of thruſting a 


Spear into his Body; Which being faiten'd to a 
Rope, they let him run into the Water to ſpend 
his Strength, then «(rag him out, and tie his 


Jaws together We have only to add, that 
moſt Writers make the Alligator and the Cra- 
codile the fame, and we are inclined to fall in 
with that Opinion at leaſt there is little Dif- 
ference between them. Thoſe who thiak other- 
wiſe obſerve, that the Crocodile has longer 
Legs, the Knots on his Back are- thicker and 
higher, and his Fleſh has not ſuch a muſky 
Scent as that of the Alligator. Beſides (ſay 
they) the Crocodile carries his Tail upwards 
hke a Bow, whereas the Alligator drags his on 
the Ground. 

AFTER the Crocodile it is natural to take no- 
tice of a large Egyptian. Rat, ſuppoſed to. be 
the Ichneumon of the Ancients, which, accord- 
ing to them, uſed to creep down the Croco- 
dile's Throat while he ſlept with his Mouth 


open, 
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open, and having fed upon his Liver, gnaw'd 
his Way out again through the Belly of that 
Animal; but this favours too ſtrongly of Fable 
to want Confutation *. However, this Rat is 
faid to be of great Service in Egypt, by hunt- 
ing out and breaking the Crocodile's Eggs, 
and thereby preventing the Increaſe of that de- 
ſkructive Creature; and though we have no po- 
fitive Aſſurance of the Truth of this, there 1s 
nothing in it impoſſible, nor even improbable. 
The Make of the [chneumon is much like that 
of the Stote or Polecat, but it is conſidera— 
bly larger. The Dung of this Animal, mix'd 
with Muſtard-Seed and Vinegar, is eſteem'd 
good againſt the Gout, being applied to the 
Part affected; and it is ſaid to be fudorific, to 
cure the Cholic and venomous Bites, and to 
purify the Blood. 

AmonGsT the winged Tribe of Egypt we 
find the Ibis, a Bird held in great Veneration 
by the ancient Egyptians, on account of their 
deſtroying great Numbers of Serpents and other 
pernicious or uſeleſs Reptiles ; but this Bird is 
now rarely to be ſeen in the Country. Thoſe 


Of the ſame fabulous ſeems) is for the Service the 
Stamp is the Account we Bird does him, by flying in- 
have of a little Bird call'd to his Mouth, and feeding 
Trochilus, which is ſaid to be upon the Meat that flicks 
the only Creature that the between his Teeth, or clean- 
Crocodile is in Friendſhip fing his Jaws of the Leeches 
with, and does not endea- that infeſt them. 
vour to deſtroy ; but this fit - 


that 
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that are obſerv'd about the Iſlands of the Nile 
are moſt of them greyiſh ; whereas Herodotus 
cleſcribes two Kinds of them, the one all over 
black, and about the Size of a Heron, the 
other white, except the Head, Neck, and Ends 
of the Wings and Tail, which are black as the 
former, However, though the Bis be not ſo 
common in Egypt as heretofore, the Want of 
It is ſufficiently ſupplied by the Stork, a Bird 
almoſt as much eſteem'd and reverenced by the 
preſent Mahbometans in that Country, as the Bis 
was by its ancient Inhabitants; to kill a Stork, 
or even to moleſt it, being accounted a Sort of 
Profaneneſs“. 

AnoTHER Bird much regarded in Egypt is a 
Sort of large Hawk, of a browniſh Colour, 
with a very fine Eye, which may be look'd 
upon as domeſtic Animal, as it frequents the 
Tops of Houſes, ſo that one may often ſee 
Hawks and Pigeons fitting quietly together. 
This may ſeem ſtrange, but it is to be obſerv'd, 
that theſe Hawks are not Birds of Prey, tho? 
they eat Fleſh when they happen to find it. 

Tas Wild Geeſe in Egypt, of which they 
have abundance, are of a different Kind from 
ours in Europe; and vaſt Numbers of Wild 
Ducks frequent the Pools in the low Grounds, 
which are not quite dry till ſome Months after 


* A particular Account rigin of the Regard paid to 
of the Stork, and ſome Con- it, ſee in Vel. II. p. 4. & 
jectures relating to the O- /g. 


the 
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the Inundation of the Nile is abated. Their 
Partridges are likewiſe very different from thoſe 
of other Countries, being about the Size of a 
ſmall Dove. The Cock is a beautiful brown 
Bird, adorn'd with large Spots of a lighter Co- 
lour; and the Feathers of 5 Hen are like 
thoſe of a Woodcock. As to their tame Fowls, 
beſides the common Sort they have a Kind of 
Hens which are very cheap, and little inferior 
to Geeſe in Bigneſs. 

THe ſandy and mountainous Tracts, which 
run along each Side of the fertile Part of Egypt, 
abound with Animals of the Serpentine and 
Lizard Kinds. Of the former, a horned Viper, 
the Ceraſtes of the Ancients, is the moſt com- 
mon Species, and great Numbers of them are 
taken, being reckon'd of excellent Uſe in Me- 
dicine. They are of a yellowiſh Colour, like 
that of the Sand in which they are found; and 
have a Sort of Horns, ſomewhat reſemblin 
thoſe of Snails, but of a real horny Subſtance. 
They are remarkable for living a long time 
without any manner of Suſtenance, as has been 
found by Experience; for Dr. Shaw tells us he 
ſaw a Couple of theſe Vipers, which an Apo- 
thecary at Cairo had kept five Years in a Bot- 
tle without any Sort of Food, unleſs a little 
Sand may be reckon'd as ſuch, in which they 
coiPd themſelves up at the Bottom of the Bot- 
tle. When the Doctor ſaw them they had juſt 
caſt their Skins, and were as briſk and lively 
as if but newly taken, 


A Ser- 


1 
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A Serpent of great Bull call'd Thaibanne 
(perhaps the Thebanus Ophites of the Ancicnts) 
is found in Egypt, though not very frequently, 
Some of them are ſaid to be three or four 
Yards long, and as thick as a Man's Arm. We 
find no particular Deſcription of this Serpent, 
but it is ſaid to have a fleſhy Subſtance reach- 
ing on each Side of its Neck from its Jaw to 
about a third Part of its Body, which it can 
extend or con*ract at pleaſure, and thereby 
throws itſelf forwards ſurprizingly. This is not 
improbable; bur as to Dragons and flying Ser- 
pents, of which ſome Authors ſpeak very poſi- 
tively, we are apt to think they never exiſted 
either in Egypt or any other Country, but mere- 
ly in Imagination. What is related of the Ba- 
filiſe or Cockatrice, whole Eyes (according to 
the ancient Naturaliſts) dart certain Death, car- 
ries likewiſe with it a great Air of Improba- 
bility. i 

Ix Egypt there are ſeveral Sorts of Aſps, 
whoſe Poiſons have different Effects, but are 
all finally mortal. That Species which Cleo- 
patra is ſuppoſed to have uſed to put an End 
to her Life, and thereby avoid the Diſgrace of 
being led as an Ornament in Cæſar's Triumph, 
is of a ſingular Nature, being very poiſonous, 
and yet ſuppoſed to eject a leſs Quantity of 
Venom than any other of the Kind. This is 
certain, that the Punctures made by its Teeth 
are hardly perceptible, but the Effects of it are 
very ſurprizing; for after a Perſon has been 


bitten 
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bitten about an Hour, he finds himſelf 1 77 
and inclined to Sleep, without any Pain or Di 
order of Mind; his Limbs gradually loſe their 
Strength, a pleaſing Stupidity ſucceeds, and at 
length he dies quietly, even without a Groan. 
This Sort of Aſp has very red Eyes, and two 
of its longelt Teeth are hollow, from whence 
its Poiſon proceeds. Its Scales are hard, dry, 
and re''diſh, and its Neck ſwells conſiderably 
when it is provok*d.— Another Species of Aſps, 
which ſeem to be what we call Darts, have 
their Holes in the Banks of the Nile, from 
whence they ſpring out ſuddenly upon the un- 
wary Paſſenger; and their Bite is ſo venomous, 
that Amputation is the only Cure, without 
which the Patient dies in terrible Agonies. The 
Belly of this Aſp is white, his Back of a deep 
Blue, and on each Side he has a black Line 
from Head to Tail. His Body is of an Aſh- 
Colour, full of round black Spots no bigger 
than Lentils, each of which is encompaſs'd with 
a Circle. 

THe Chameleon is an Animal very common 
in Egypt, but having already given a particular 
Account of it and its ſurprizing Properties, we 
refer the Reader thither“ to avoid unneceſſa 
Repetitions; and only obſerve, that the Cha- 
meleons of Egypt are generally larger than thoſe 
of other Countries. 


See Vol. II. p. 255. & eg. T 
HE 
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Tur Scink, which is commonly found under 
flat Stones, or in the Holes of old Walls and 
Ruins, is taken by ſome to be a Land- Cro- 
codile, as it exactly reſembles that which fre- 
quents the Water; but it is very ſmall and 
harmleſs, feeding chiefly upon fragrant Herbs 
and Flowers. — There is another ugly Lizard in 
Egypt, that is ſeen about the Walls of de- 
cay'd Buildings, but in the greateſt Numbers 
at Alexandria, 

LasTLy, there is a Lizard call'd WVorral, 
which is ſometimes three Feet or forty Inches 
in Length, and fix or ſeven Inches broad, 
uſually of bright reddiſh Colour, with dark 
Spots intermix'd. It has no Teeth, but a 
forked Tongue, which it puts out like a Ser- 
pent, and feeds upon Flies and the ſmaller Li- 
zards. Holes and Caves in the Mountains are 
the Places it frequents, where it ſleeps in the 
Winter, and only appears in the Heat of Sum- 
mer. It is a harmleſs Creature, of great Doci- 


lity, and particularly remarkable for its being 
affected with Muſick “. 


* Dr. Shaw ſays he has 
ſeen ſeveral of theſe Li- 
zards keep exact Time and 
Mo: ion with the Derviſes in 
their circulatory Dances, 
turning when they turn'd, and 
ſtopping when they ſtopp'd ; 
and this the Doctor ſup- 
poles may have ſome Rela- 


Vol. III. Ne 36. 


tion to the Quality which 
the Serpent is imagined to 
have, of being naturally af. 
fected with Muſick : But Dr. 
Pococte, who procured a 
Warral alive, could not per- 
ceive that Muſick had any 
Influence upon that Ani- 
mal. 


Y 
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HavixG thus deſcribed ſuch Animals of E- 
gypt as ſeem'd moſt worthy of Obſervation, our 
next Step is to take a View of ſome of the 
Antiquities of that Country, where a Perſon 
who has a Taſte for Curioſities of that Kind 
may find ample Matter of Entertainment. 


ANTIQUI1ITIES. 


WE cannot begin this Article better than with 
V a Survey of the famous Pyramids, thoſe 
wondrous Monuments of the Wealth and 
Grandeur of the ancients King of Egypt, which 
are on all Hands allow'd to have been built at 
leaſt twelve hundred Years before the Birth of 
our Saviour. The three Pyramids that are moſt 
taken notice of by Travellers, as exceeding all 
the reſt both in Bulk and Beauty, are ſituated 
on a Ridge of rocky Hills on the Borders of 
the Lybian Deſert, about ten Miles Weſtward 
from the Village of Gize or Geeza, which is 
almoſt oppoſite to the City of Cairo, and is 
fuppoſed to be the Spot where the ancient 
Memphis ſtood, though the Ruins of that re- 
nowned City are ſo compleatly buried or re- 
moved, that not the leaſt Traces of them are 
now to be diſcern'd. The Hill, on which they 
Rand, riſes with an eaſy Aſcent from the Plains 
of Zzypt, to the Height of a hundred Feet or 
upwards ; and the Rock conſiſts of ſuch Free- 
ſtone as is uſed in the Pyramids themſelves. 
TAE 
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Tur largeſt of theſe Pyramids, which has 
ſuffer'd leaſt by Time and Weather, is ſix hun- 
dred ninety-three Engliſh Feet ſquare at the 
Baſis, and its perpendicular Height is four hun- 
dred ninety-nine Feet“; but if we take the 
Height as the Pyramid aſcends inclining, it is 
then ſix hundred ninety-three Feet, which is 
exactly equal to the Breadth of the Baſis, ſo 
that the Angles and Baſis make an equilateral 
Triangle. The whole Area therefore of the 
Baſe contains 482,249 ſquare Feet, which is 
ſomething more than eleven Acres of Ground. 

Wx aſcend the Outſide of this Pyramid by 
Steps, which at the Bottom are four Feet in 
Height and three in Breadth, but the higher 
we go they gradually diminiſh ; being ſo con- 
trived, that a Line ftretch'd from any Part of 
the Baſis to the Top would touch the Edge of 
every Step, if the Stones were not impair'd by 
the Air and Rain; but at preſent they are ſo 
waſh'd and moulder'd away, that they cannot 
conveniently be aſcended, except on the South 
Side, or at the North-Eaſt Angle. The 
Breadth and Depth of every Step is one entire 


Stone, ſeveral of them thirty Feet in Length; 


and the Number of Steps, according to Mr, 


* This Meaſure is Mr. burnt, exceeded it, being 
Greaves's,who obſerves, that (according to Mr. Camden) 
notwithſtanding the boaſted five hundred and thirty-four 
Height of this Pyramid, the Feet perpendicular from the 


Spire of St. Paul's Church Ground. 
in London, before it was 
* Greaves, 
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Greaves, 1s two hundred and ſeven, but Tra- 
vellers differ in their Computations. Whether 

theſe Steps were intended to facilitate the Aſ- 
cent to the Top, or were deſigned to be fill'd 
with priſmatical Stones, ſo as to make each Side 
of the Pyramid ſmooth and upen a Plane, we 
ſhall not determine, but Dr. Shaw gives ſome 
good Reaſons for the latter Opinion. 

Tux Top of this Pyramid does not end in 
a Point, as it appears to thoſe who view it from 
below, but in a little Flat or Square, conſiſting 
of nine Stones, beſides two that are wanting 
at the Angles. Each Side of the Platform is 
about ſixteen Feet, ſo that a conſiderable Num- 
ber of People may ſtand upon it, from whence 
there is one of the moſt beautiful Proſpects that 
can be imagined. It has been reported by 
many Travellers, that a Man ſtanding on the 
Top cannot ſhoot an Arrow beyond the Bot- 
tom of the Pyramid, but that it will fall on 
fome Part of the Structure; whereas it is cer- 
tain that a ſtrong Arm and a good Bow will 
ſend an Arrow to a much greater Diſtance, As 
to the Story of theſe Pyramids cafting no 
Shadows, it is contrary both to Reafon and Ex- 

rience; for though at Noon they caſt no 
Shadow in the Summer, and for almoſt three 
Parts of the Year, yet in Winter at Noon, and 
Morning and Evening all the Year round, they 
certainly caſt a Shadow proportionable to their 
Bigneſs: And it is obſervable, that Thales 
took the Height of theſe Pyramids by their 

Shadows 
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Shadows above two thouſand Years ago, as we 
learn from Pliny and Laertius. 

Ox the North Side of the large Pyramid}, 
ſixteen Steps from the Bottom, there is a ſquare 
narrow Paſſage, leading downwards into the 
Body of the Structure. This Entrance is about 
three Feet high, and as many wide, and its 
Length ninety-two Feet and a half. Thoſe 
who have been curious enough to creep through 
this narrow Paſſage inform us, that at the End 
of it there is a wider Place, about ninety Feet 
long and of unequal Breadth, ſuppoſed to have 
been dug for the Diſcovery of ſome hidden 
Treaſure, but not remarkable for any thing ex- 
cept the large Bats by which it is inhabited. 
On the Left Hand they enter another Paſſage, 
five Feet high and a hundred and ten in Length, 
through which they aſcend to two Galleries, 
one of them running off horizontally, and the 
other riſing upwards in the ſame Direction with 
the Paſſage. The horizontal Gallery leads to 
an arched Vault or Chamber, about fc venteer 
Feet long and fifteen broad, which ſmells like 
a Grave; and 1s half full of Rubbiſh. The 
Walls are entire, and plaiſter'd over with Lime; 
and the Roof conſiſts of Iarge ſmooth Stones, 
laid ſloping, fo as to meet at top in an Angle; 
Near the Entrance into this Gallery there is a 
circular Well, three Feet in Diameter, which 
is lined with white Marble; and little Holes 
are left in the Sides, oppoſite to one another, 
wherein a Perſon that defcends into ic muſt fix 
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his Hands and Feet; which Sort of Contri- 
vance is {een in many of the Wells and Ciſterns 
of Egypt, —The aſcending Gallery, whether we 
regard the Materials or Workmanſhip, is not 
inferior to the moſt magnificent Buildings. It 
is paved and lined with white poliſh'd Marble, 
cut in vaſt Squares, and fo curiouſly put toge- 
ther that the Joints are ſcarce diſcernible. 1 che 
Height of this Gallery is twenty ſix Feet, its 
Breadth ſix, and on each Side of it there are 
Benches of poliſh'd Stone. 

From hence through a ſquare Hole they paſs 
into ſome little Chambers or Cloſets lined with 
Marble, and then into a noble Hall ſituated in 
the Centre of the Pyramid, being equally di- 
ftant from all the Sides, but rather nearer the 
Baſis than the Top. The Floor, Sides, and 
Roof of this Room are all of Thebaic Marble; 
and the Stones are of a prodigious Size, eſpe- 
cially thoſe that form the Roof, lying acroſs 
trom one Side to the other like ſo many huge 
Beams, and ſupporting an enormous Weight 
As to its Dimenſions, its Length is thirty-tou: 
Feet, its Breadth ſeventeen, and its Height near 
twenty. 


Ix this ſtately Hall ſtands a Tomb, placed 


exactly North and South“, and equally diſtant 


It has been obſerved of cardinal Points, E,, Ves, 
the Pyramid we are ſpeak- North, and South, and con- 
ing of, that the Sides of it ſequently mark the true Me- 
land exactly facing the four ridian of the Place; which 
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from all Sides of the Room except the Eaſt, 
from whence it is as far again as from the 
Weſt. It conſiſts of one Piece of Marble hol- 
low'd, without any Lid or Covering, and be- 
ing ſtruck it ſounds like a Bell. 
Opinion is, that it is the Tomb of Cheops or 
Chemmis, King of Egypt, the ſuppoſed Founder 
of this Pyramid. There is no Appearance of 
any Corpſe having ever been Jaid in it, and pro- 
bably there never was; for Diodorus, who wrote 
above ſixteen hundred Years ago, informs us, 
that Chemmis, and Cephren, the Founder of the 
next Pyramid, notwithſtanding they intended 
theſe Structures for their Sepulchres, were not 
buried in them, the People being fo exaſperated 
by the Hardſhips they had undergone in erect- 
ing them, and by their repeated Cruelties and 
Oppreſſions, that they threaten'd to tear their 
dead Bodies in pieces; upon which they com- 
manded their Friends to bury them in ſome ob- 
ſcure Place in a private Manner. 

Tris Tomb is of the ſame Marble with 
which the whole Room 1s lined, namely, a Sort 
that is ſtreak'd and variegated with black, red, 


preciſe Poſition could not 
well have been owing to 
Chance, but was in all Pro- 
bability the Effet of Art 
and Defign; and that it 
really was ſo, ſeems con- 


im d by the Poltion of the 


general 


Tomb within: So that this 
ancient Structure is a ſtrong 
and laſting Proof of the 
early Progreſs of the Egyp- 
tians in the Science of A- 


ſtronomy. 


and 
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and white Spots, which ſome call Thebaic, but 
others ſuppoſe it to be a Kind of Porphyry. 
Its Figure is like an Altar, and the Marble 
ſmooth and plain, without any Sculpture or 
other Ornament, If we meaſure its outward 
Superficies, it is ſeven Feet three Inches and a 
half in Length, three Feet and almoſt four 
Inches in Depth, and much the ſame in Breadth 
but the Cavity within is little more than fix 
Feet long, two Feet deep, and as many broad. 
From theſe Dimenſions, as well as from the 
embalm'd Bodies in Egypt, it has been juſtly 
obſerv'd by Mr. Greaves and others, that there 
1s no Decay in Nature, but that the Men of 
this Age are of the ſame Stature they were 
three thouſand Years ago“. How this Tomb 
was brought into this Place where it now ſtands 
is difficult to conceive, it being impoſſible it 
ſhould come through the narrow Paſſages above 
deſcrib'd; which makes it generally ſuppoſed 
to have been raiſed up thither from without, 
before the Room was finiſh'd, and the Roof 
cloſed up : But perhaps there 1s ſome other 
Way to the Room within the Structure, which 
has not yet been diſcover' d. We have nothing 
to add concerning this Tomb, but that there is 
a Hole dug underneath it, and a large Stone in 
the Pavement near it removed, which was pro- 
bably done in hopes of finding ſome Treaſure ; 


See what has been ſaid upon this Subject in the Note? 
the 


Fol. II. p. 71, Se. 
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the burying of Money in Sepulchres being not 
only a Practice of the Ancients, but continues 
to this Day in the Eaſt. Indies. 

FrAVELLERSS take Notice of a remarkable 
Echo, or rather of a long continued Sound, which 
is heard on diſcharging a Muſket at the Entrance 
mto the firſt Pyramid. This is mentioned by 
Plutarch; but, ſurprizing as it is, the Effect 
may be accounted for, as Mr. Greaves obſerves, 
by conſidering, that the Sound being ſhut in, 
and carried along thoſe ſmooth narrow Paſſages 
already deſcribed, to the Middle of the Pyra- 
mid, finding no Way out reflects upon itlelf, 
cauſing a Circulation of the Air and a confuſed 
Noiſe, which gradually leſſens and dies away as 
the Motion ceaſes. 

To the Southward of the firſt Pyramid, at a 
very little Diſtance, ſtands the ſecond, fuppofed 
to have been built by Cephren the Brother of 
Cheops, and deſigned for a Sepulchre, as well as 
the former. The Stones of this Pyramid are 
white, but much leſs than thoſe of the firſt; 
nor do the Sides rife by Degrees or Steps, like 
the other, but are ſmooth and even ; and the 
whole Structure, except on the South, feems 
not to have received any conſtderable Damage. 
The Dimenſions of it, both as to Height and 
Breadth, are much the ſame as thoſe of the Py- 
ramid already deſcribed, but its Aſcent is ſome- 
what ſteeper. At ſome Diſtance from the Ba- 
ſis, on the North Side of this Pyramid, there is 
a Hole, which probably was made in _— 5 
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find a Paſſage to the Inſide of it; but none has 
been yet diſcovered, nor is it known whether 
there be any Rooms or Apartments within, 
though it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe there are, as 
well as in the former.—On the North and Weſt 
Sides of this Pyramid there is a Foſſe or Trench, 
about ninety Feet in Breadth and thirty in Depth, 
along which are a great Number of Cells or 
Apartments hewn out of the ſolid Rock, de- 
ſigned (as is ſuppoſed) for Lodgings for the 
Egyptian Prieſts. They are enter'd through 
ſuch ſquare Openings as that deſcribed in the firſt 
Pyramid, and many of the Chambers have a 
Communication with others behind them, which 
are now filled with Rubbiſh. 

ApBouT a Furlong from the ſecond Pyramid 
ſtands the third, upon ſuch an Eminence or 
Rifing of the Rock, that it appears equal to the 
former at a Diſtance, though it 15 much leſs 
both in Height and Breadth. Some ancient 
Writers affirm, that this Pyramid was built, or 
at leaſt caſ-d, with black Ezbiopic Marble; but 
whatever it may have been formerly, at preſent 
the whole Structure ſeems to be of a clear 
whitiſh Stone, ſomewhat better and brightcr 
than either of the former Pyramids. Fach Side 
of its Baſe is about three hundred Feet, and its 
Height is much the ſame ; and all round it are 
to be ſeen the Remains of the Granite with 
which it was adorned, the greateſt Part where- 
of has been carried away, though fome few 
Pieces continue in their Places. Mycerinus, — 
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Son of Cheops, is ſaid to have been the Founder 
| of this Pyramid, and Diodorus ſays his Name 
was engraved on the North Side of it, but no- 
thing of that Kind is to be ſeen at preſent. 
' THz Deſcription of the three Pyramids may 
| ferve to give the Reader an [dea of thoſe that 
| are to be ſeen in other Parts of Egypt, which 
are all much inferior in Magnitude to thoſe al- 
ready deſcribed, except one that ſtands near the 
\ Mummies, (to be ſpoken of he:cafter) whoſe 
Dimenſions and Structure are pretty near the 
ſame with the firſt and largeſt Pyramid It has 
Steps on the Outfide, but mere decay'd than 
the former; and on the North Side it has alſo 
an Entrance, but block'd up, iv that there is no 
getting in to ſee the Apartinents. It is proper 
to obſerve, however, that the other Pyramids, 
| which are chicfly diſperſed about the Lybian De- 
ſert, are not all of the ſame Form, ſome being 
quadrilateral, others round and terminating in 
a Point like a Sugar-I oaf ; tome riſing with a 
greater, and others with a leſſer Inclination. 
| NoTw1THSTANDING What we have ſaid of 
| Cheops, Cephren, and Mycerinus, it is a Subject 
of much Diſpute, who were the Builders of theſe 
' wonderful Structures. Some pretend they were 
erected by the Patriarch Foſeph for Granaries, 
to lay up the Corn of the ſeven plentiful Years 
| Jagainſt the enſuing Famine ; but moſt of them 
being ſolid Piles of Stone, with very few Cavi- 
ties within them, and their Figure the moſt im- 
proper of any for that Purpoſe, the Conjecture 
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at firſt Sight appears groundleſs and abſurd. 
Ochcrs ſuppoſe them to have been erected by 
the Haclises, during their heavy Bondage in 
Egyp: u ler the Tyrarny of the Pharaobs ; and 
this Opinion i ted by the Authority of 
Foſephus, wiw s they were employed in cut- 
ting Canals, iuilding Walls, throwing up Banks, 


and, amongſt other Oppreſſions, in raiſing the . 


vaſt Pyramids in queſtion. According to the 
Scriptures, indeed, the laviſh Employment of 
the Iſraelites was making of Bricks, whereas all 
theſe Pyramias are of Stone ; but though they 
might be thus employed a little before the Time 
of their Deliverance, it does not follow that 
they never were employed in any other Works ; 
and therefore the Scripture Account does by no 
means overthrow the Hypotheſis under Conſi- 
deration, We may add to this, that no Time 
ſeems more likely tor the Egyptian Kings to un- 
dertake ſuch amazing Structures, than when 
they had ſo many hundred thouſand Slaves in 
their Dominions, whom it was political to keep 
in Action, to divert them from Mutiny and 
Rebellion. 

Arr ER all, it muſt be confeſs'd, that there 
is little Agreement either among the Natives of 
Egypt, or ancient Hiſtorians, with reſpect to 
the Founders of theſe Pyramids; and as this is 
a Matter of Uncertainty, it would be in vain to 
endeavour to determine the Time when they 
were erected. However, if we do not allow 
them to be ſo ancient as the Time of the * 
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being in Egypt, (which yet does not appear 
improbable) we muſt grant them to be about 
three thouſand Years old; for Herodotus, who 
lived two thouſand two hundred Years ago, 
could find little Satisfaction in his Enquiries 
concerning them; and Diodorus, who lived be- 
tore the Birth of Chriſt, ſuppoſes the great Py- 
ramid to have been built at leaſt a thouſand 
Years before his Time. 

AnoTHER Thing diſputed is the End for 
which theſe Pyramids were built; though the 
Generality of Writers on this Subject are ot 
Opinion that they were intended for ſepulchral 
Monuments, Diodorus confirms this Hypo- 
theſis, and Strabo ſuppoſes all thoſe near Mem- 
pbhis (which are thoſe we have been deſcribing) 
to be Royal Sepulchres. And yet ſome think 

it not improbable, from the ſumptuous Apart- 
ments, Galleries, Benches, Sc. that they were 
deſign'd for other Uſes than mere ſepulchral 
Monuments, which are commonly plain arched 
Vaults; perhaps for 'Temples, as Dr. Shaw ima- 
gines; for as the whole Egyptian Theology was 
couch'd in myſterious Emblems and Figures, 
no Places could be better contrived for the 4- 
dyta*, which had ſo great a Share in their My- 
{teries. Beſides, thoſe Cheſts which have been 
luppoſed to have been the Coſfins wherein the 


* By this Word is meant Oracles were given, and in- 


a ſecret or retired Place in to which none but the Prieſts 
the Pagan Temples, where were admitted, 
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Bodies were depoſited, chiefly becauſe they are 
about ſix Feet long, the Length of a Man, 
may rather have been deſign'd to incloſe ſome 
of the Prieſtly Veſtments, or ſacred Utenſils, 
or ſome of their Idols, Se. eſpecially conſider- 
ing they are of an oblong ſquare Figure, and 
not narrower at one End, which was the com- 
mon Form of Coffins; and then the Depth and 
Breadth of theſe, which is about three Feet, 


are out of all Proportion, as Dr. Sh obſerves. 


However, there is another Realon to think 
theſe huge Structures were deſigned for Sepul- 
chres, ariſing from the Theology of the Egyp- 
tjans, Who not only believ'd the Reſurrection, 
but that as long as the Body endured, the Soul 
continued with it. Hence it was that they took 
i» much Care to embalm their Dead, in order 
r2 preſerve them from Corruption, that fo the 
Souls of the Deceaſed might long remain about 
their reſpective Bodies, not to animate or 
gaicken them, but only as Attendants or Guar- 
chians, unwilling to leave their former Hahita- 
tions: And upon the ſame Account-they depo- 

ted them in the moſt durable Buildings, en- 
Jeavouring thereby, as far as they were able, 
10 render them eternal. 

THz Reaſon why the Egyptians built theſe 
Monuments in a pyramidal Figure, feems to 
nave been, "according to Mr. Greaves) becauſe 
this is the moſt permanent Form of Structure, 
being neither over-preſs'd by its own Weight, 


nor 10 ſubject to the ſinking in of Rain as other 
Build- 
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Buildings. Add to this, that they might 
thereby intend to repreſent their Deities, it be- 
ing cuſtomary among. the Heathen to expreſs 
the Objects of their Worſhip either by Co- 
lumns faſhion'd like Cones, or by quadrilateral 
Obeliſks, which are a leſſer Sort of Pyramids, 
and of which ſeveral are ſtill ſtanding entire in 
divers Parts of Egypt. 

How theſe wonderful! Structures were built, 
and by what means the Stones, eſpecially thote 
vaſt ones of the firſt Pyramid, were raiſed to 
ſuch a Height, has likewiſe been Matter of 
much Speculation. Herodotus, whoſe Expret- 
ſions are a little obſcure, ſuppoſts, that when 
they had laid the firſt Range, they railed othe:s 
thither from the Ground, which torm*d the 
ſecond Row; and by an Engine placed upon 
that, they drew- up the Stones that compoſed 
the third; there being as many Engines as 
Layers of Stone, or elſe one that might be oc- 
caſionally removed. Mr. Greaves imagines, that 
they firſt built a large Tower, the Height of 
the intended Pyramid, to the Sides whereof 
they applied the reſt of the Structure, Piece 
after Piece, like ſo many Buttreſſes, which leſ- 
ſen'd in Height till they came to the loweſt 
Degree. Some have conjectur'd, that they tool 
the Advantage of building round a Hill; if fo, 
theſe Pyramids were built with much leſs La- 
bour and Expence than is generally imagin'd. 
In ſhort, in a Matter of ſuch Uncertainty, 
every one mult be left to his own Conjectures; 

"i 2 but 
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but as to thoſe already mention'd, they appear 
liable to various Objections : Nor does there 
ſeem any Reaſon for endeavouring to leſſen the 
Difficulty of erecting theſe prodigious Stru- 
Etures, ſince the Wealth of the Egyptian Mo- 
narchs, and the Number of Hands employ'd, 
were undoubtedly equal to the Undertaking, 
though confeſſedly great and wonderful“. 

AT a {mall Diſtance from the ſecond Pyra- 
mid ſtands a monſtrous Figure, uſually call'd a 
Sphinx, which the Ancients repreſented as hav- 
ing the Head and Breaſts of a Woman, the 
Wings of a Bird, the Claws of a Lion, and the 
Body like a Dog. This Figure the Egyptiens 
uſed in their Hieroglyphicks to repreſent a Har- 
lot, intimating the Danger of being captivated 
with the Beauty of a faithleſs Woman, whom 
the fond Lover in the End finds as cruel and 
rapacious as a Lion. Of this Sphinx, however, 
there is little more to be diſcern'd at preſent 


* Drodorus tells us, that 
the Number of Men em- 
ploy'd in building the firit 
or greateſt Pyramid was 
360,000, large Bodies of 
them relieving one another 
at ſtated Periods, and alter- 
nately taking their Turns of 
Reſt and Labour. It is a- 
greed that twenty Years 
were ſpent from the Begin- 
ning to the finiſhing of the 
Work; and Hereod:tus adds, 


that in his Time there was 
an Inſcription on the Pyra- 
mid, declaring how much 
had been expended only in 
Radiſhes, Onions, and Gar- 
lick for the Workmen, be- 
ing no leſs than fixteen hun- 
dred 'Talents of Silver, or 
about 400,000/, Sterling; 
from whence we may judge 
to what vaſt Sums the whole 
Expence muſt have amount- 
ed. 


than 
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than from the Shoulders upwards, being a huge 
Buſt of a Woman, all cut out of the fojid 
Rock, except the upper Part of the Head, 
which ſeems to have been a ſeparate Stone. Its 
Height is almoſt thirty Feet, and the Breadth {4 
is much the ſame at the lower Part of the Nec 


or Beginning of the Breaſt. It is fifteen Feet 


from the Ear to the Chin, and we may ſup- 
poſe the other Parts of the Figure are propor- 
tionable; but the Sand is fo accumulated round 
it, that one can but juſt diſcover the Top of 
the Back, wherein there 1s a Hole about five 
Feet long, ſeventy-five Feet (according to Dr. 
Pecocke) from the hinder Part of the Neck, 
and thirty from the Tail. Beſides this Hole in 
the Back, there is another on the Top of the 
Head, into which a full-grown Perſon may de- 
ſcend, and from whence it is ſuppoſed the artful 
Prieſts uſed to deliver their Oracles. Some 
Travellers have alſo imagined, that there is a 
ſubterraneous Communication from the Sphinx 
to the largeſt Pyramid; but this ſeems to be 
mere Conjecture, The Rock is dug away all 
round the Sphinx to a conſiderable Diſtance, 
which was undoubtedly employ'd in building 
the Pyramids. Pliny makes mention of this 
Sphinx, and tells us it was thought to be the 
Sepulchre of King Amaſis. | 
Ninz or ten Miles South of the three great 
Pyramids are the famous Catacombs or Mummy- 
Pits, of which Travellers give us the following 
Deſcription, Thoſe who have the Curioſity to 
| Z 3 vilit 
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viſit theſe Pits, where the Mummies or em- 
balm'd Bodies are depoſited, are let down by 
Ropes, the Holes in the Sides made to deſcend 


by, as in the Well of the Pyramid above-men- 


tion'd, being ſo worn away, that it is dange- 
rous, if not impracticable, to go down in that 
Manner. Some of the Pits are twenty or 
twenty-five, others thirty Feet deep, and at the 
Bottom there are horizontal Paſſages which lead 
into ſquare Rooms, in which are found the Re- 
mains of embalm'd Bodies, Swathes ſcatter'd 
up and down, and ſometimes Cheſts and Coffins 
ſtanding upright and entire, which are made of 
Sycamore, or Pharaoh's Fig-tree, as we have 
already obſerv'd, and have continued found in 
theſe ſubterraneous Apartments above three 
thouſand Years, notwithſtanding the Wood is 
ſpongy and porous to Appearance. The Top 
of the Coffin is commonly ſhaped like a Head, 
with a Face painted upon it reſembling a Wo- 
man ; the reſt is one continued Trunk, and the 
Bottom is broad and flat, upon which it ſtands 
upright in the Repoſitory. Moſt of theſe Cof- 
tins are adorn'd with Hieroglyphicks, and ſome 
of them are finely gilt and painted, either with 
the Figure of ſome tutelar Deity, or that of 
the Deceaſed. Little Images of various Kinds, 
ſome of Copper, others of Stone, are ſome- 
times ranged round the Pedeſtals of the Coffins, 
as if deſign'd for ſo many Guardian Genii and 
Attendants. 
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Taz Bodies, upon opening the Coffins, ap- 
pear wrapp'd up in a Linen-Shroud, upon which 
are faſten'd ſeveral Scrolls, (likewiſe of Linen) 
painted with hieroglyphic Characters. Theſe 
Scrolls commonly run down the Belly and Sides, 
or elſe are fix'd on the Knees and Legs. On 
a Kind of Head-piece of Linen, which covers 
the Face, the Countenance of the Perſon is re- 
preſented in Gold; and the Feet have alſo a 
Covering of the ſame, ſhap'd like a Slipper, 
and painted with Hieroglyphicks. The whole 
Body is ſwathed with Fillets, or narrow Band- 
ages of Linen, which are wrapp'd round in 
ſuch a curious Manner, with ſo many Wind- 
ings, and ſo often one upon another, that it is 
ſuppoſed a Corpſe has ſeldom leſs than a thou- 
ſand Ells of Filleting. Thoſe eſpecially about 
the Head and Face are laid on with wonderful 
Neatneſs, inſomuch that the Shape of the Eyes, 
Noſe, and Mouth are plainly perceiv'd. The 
Breaſt is alſo cover'd with Folds of Linen cut 
Scollop- wiſe, richly gilt and painted; and ſome- 
times we ſee the Figure of a Woman with her 
Arms extended, the Wings of Fowls, or other 
Ornaments. 

IT is to be obſerv'd, that the Mummy-Cheſts 
or Coffins are not always of Wood, ſome few 
being of Stone; and of the wooden ones, ſome 
are made of Boards, and others hollow'd out 
of one Piece of Timber. There are alſo ſome 
Bodies that have no other Coffins than Pieces 
of Linen gumm'd or glued together, which 

yet 
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yet are as durable as thoſe of Wood or Stone; 
and there are others which have no Coffins at 
all, but are wrapp'd up in Reeds or Branches 
of Palm. Theſe laſt, we may imagine, were 
the poorer Sort of People, whoſe Families could 
not bear the Expence of Coffins; and it is pro- 
bable they were piled one upon another, where- 
as the Coffins ſtood upright upon their Pe- 
deſtals. 
Some Travellers make mention of ſeveral 
uare Boxes that are found in theſe Catacombs, 
uſually painted with Hierogly phicks, and hav- 
ing upon their Lids the Figure of a Hawk, 
a Dog, or other Animal. One of theſe Boxes, 
they ſay, was originally placed at the Feet of 
each Mummy, and contained various little In- 
ftruments and Utenſils, denoting the Trade or 
Employment of the embalmed Perſon. But moſt 
of theſe have been carried away, as well as the 
little Images above-mention'd, which the People 
of Saccara ſell to the Europeans at an eaſy Rate; 
for the Turks have little Curioſity, and eſteem. 
Antiquities no farther than the Value of the 
Materials. 
AmoncsT theſe Repoſitories of human Bo- 
dies, there is one call'd the Pit of the Birds, 
about thirty Feet deep, conſiſting of many 
handſome Apartments, being the Sepulchre of 
Birds and other Animals worſhipp'd by the an- 
cient Egyptians, which they embalm'd and 
wrapp'd up with the greateſt Care, depoſiting. 
them in earthen Vaſes cover'd over and —_—_— 
cloſe 
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cloſe with Mortar. The Form of theſe Vaſes 
or Urns 1s conical, and moſt of them contain 
an [bis (a Bird much reverenced by the Egyp- 
tians, as we have already obſerv'd) whereof 
the Bill, Bones, and the very Feathers, are pre- 
ſerv'd to Admiration. Dogs and other Ani- 
mals have been found in larger Vaſes, but at 
preſent they are rarely to be met with. 
PERHAPS it will not be diſagrecable to the 
Reader, nor ſeem quite foreign to our Purpoſe, 
if to this Deſcription of the Mummy-Pits we 
ſubjoin an Account of the Egyptian Manner of 
embalming human Bodies, by which curious 
Art ſeveral have been preſerv'd entire through 
ſuch a long Succeſſion of Ages. For what 
we know on this Subject we are chiefly in- 
debted to Herodotus and Diodorus, who inform 
us, that among the ancient Egyptians the Art 
of Embalming, like other Trades, was pro- 
feſs'd by particular Perſons ; and when a Corpſe 
was brought to them, they ſhew'd the Friends 
of the Deceaſed ſeveral Models or Patterns 
made of Wood, painted like an embalm'd 
Body, giving them alſo an Account of the Ex- 
pence that would attend each Manner of Pre- 
paration; for it is to be obſerv'd, that they had 
three different Ways of preparing a Corpſe for 
Burial, one of which was very expenſive, a- 
mounting to upwards of two hundred and fifty 
Pounds Sterling, the ſecond to about a fourth 
Part of that Sum, and the Charge of the third 
was very little. 
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Tarst Matters being previouſly agreed on; 
the Embalmers took the Body, and having 
drawn out the Brains through the Noftrils with 
a. crooked Iron Inſtrument, they injected into 
the Vacancy a certain Compoſition, . which at 
this Day, upon opening. the Head of a Mums 
my, appears of the Conſiſtence, Colour, and 
Smell of Pitch, but ſomething more fragrant; 
Then the Scribe or Secretary (as he was call'd) 
made a Mark on the Belly to determine the 
Length of the Inciſion, which was made with 
a ſharp Stone; and the Inteſtines being drawn 
out, except the Heart and Kidneys, were waſh'd 


with Palm- Wine and aromatic Odours. 


Belly was then fill'd with pounded Myrch, Caſſia, 


and other odoriferous Drugs; and the Inciſion 
being ſew'd up, the Body was care fully anoint- 


ed with Oil of Cedar for above thirty Days, 
or elſe laid for more than twice that Time in 


Nitre®. 


* -Dr. Grew, in his Mu- 
rum Regalis Societatis, is of 
Opinion that the Egyptians 
boil'd their dead Bodies in 
a large Cauldron, with a 
certain Kind of liquid Bal- 
ſam. His Reaſon is, that 
in the Mummies preſerved 
in the Collection of the Roy- 
al Society, the Balm has pe- 
netrated not only the fleſhy 
Parts, but even the very 
Bones, ſo that they are all 


Seventy Days was the longeſt Time, . 


as black as if they had been 
burnt.— The Peruvians (it 
ſeems) had an effectual Me- 
thod of preſerving the Bo- 
dies of their deceaſed Vncas 
or Kings. Their main Se- 
cret is ſuppoſed to have been 
the burying them in Snow, 


and afterwards applying a 


certain Bitumen, mention'd 


by Acoſta, which kept them 


as entire as if they had been 
ſtill alive. 
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which being expired, the whole Body was waſh*d 
again, bound up in Swathes of fine Linen, and 
cover'd with Gums, which the Egyptians uſed 
inſtead of Glue. All this was done (as we have 
hinted above) with ſuch inimitable Art, that the 
Body was not-in the leaſt disfigured, the Hairs 
remain'd on the Brows and Eye-lids, and the Per- 
fon might even be known by his Countenance. 
The Corpſe was then deliver'd to the Relations, 
and being incloſed in a Coffin was depoſited in 
a Sepulchre, or in ſuch Catacombs as we have 
deſcribing. The Egyptians however did not 
always bury their Dead immediately after they 
were embalm'd, but ſometimes kept them in 
their Houſes in magnificent Apartments, having 
by this means the Jatisfaction of viewing the 
Lineaments of their Anceſtors, who died fome 
Ages before them; and according to Lucian, 
who pretends to have been an E. ye · witneſs of 
what he relates, they often brought the em- 
balm'd Body of a Friend as a Gueſt to their 
Feaſts and Entertainments. Neceſſitous Per- 
ſons, we are told, have ſometimes pawn'd the 
Bodies of their Parents or Brothers for Money, 
but Diedorus ſays it was reckon'd the greateſt 
Reproach not to redeem them, and thoſe who 
neglected: to do it were themſelves deprived of 
Burial. 

Tar Method of Embalming above deſcribed 
was the moſt coſtly of any; but thoſe whoſe 
Circumſtances would not admit of ſuch an Ex- 
Pence had recourſe-to a more ordinary Prepara- 
tion, 
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tion. Without cutting the Body open, they in- 
jected into it by a Pipe a Quantity of Oil of 
Cedar, laid it in Nitre, and after a certain Term 
they let out the Oil by the Fundament, which 
brought away with it the Paunch and Entrails. 
The third Way of preſerving a Corpſe was 
only to cleanſe the Belly by injected Lotions, 
and ſalt the Body for ſeventy Days; and this 
was practiſed by the poorer Sort of People. 
THe Pyramids and Catacombs are perhaps 
the molt remarkable Curioſities of Egypt, and 
therefore we have been the more particular in 
deſcribing them; but there are ſeveral other 
noble Remains of Antiquity, which muſt not 
be pals'd over in Silence. Near the Southern 
Part of the Lake of Mzrozr:is, of which we have 
lately given ſome Account“, was ſituated the 
celebrated Labyrinth, a Structure which in the 
Judgment of Herodotus, who ſaw it, ſurpaſs'd 
the Report of Fame, and was more wonderful 
than the Pyramids themſelves. This mag- 
nifcent Pile, the ſame Hiſtorian informs us, 
was erected by twelve Egyptian Kings, at a 
Time when the Country was divided into ſo 
many difterent Kingdoms, and, properly ſpeak- 
ing, conſiſted of twelve Palaces, where the 
Princes and Magiſtracy of the whole Nation 
uſed to aſſemble to feaſt and ſacrifice, and to 
deliberate about Matters of State and Religion. 
It ſeems allo to have been deſign'd as a Pan- 


See p. 216. of this Volume. 
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theon, or univerſal Temple of all the Egyptian 


Deities, which were ſeparately worſhipp'd in 
the Provinces, 

Tris vaſt Edifice had twelve Halls, which 
were vaulted, and had an equal Number of 
Doors oppoſite to each other, ſix opening to 
the North, and fix to the South. The whole 
Number of Rooms in it was three thouſand, 
one half of them above-ground, and as man 
below ; and the Paſſages throughout the Build- 
ing were contrived to meet and croſs each other 
with ſo much Intricacy, that a Stranger was 
preſently bewilder'd amongſt them, and unable 
to find his Way out without the Aſſiſtance of 
a Guide. Herodotus tells us that he view'd all 
the upper Rooms of this Labyrinth, but was 
not permitted to ſee: the ſubterraneous Apart- 
ments, becauſe they contain'd the Sepulchres 
of the Kings who built it, and of the ſacred 
Crocodiles, which Animal was the peculiar 
Deity of Arſinoe, a neighbouring City“. This 
huge Fabrick is faid to have conſiſted entirely 
of Stone, without any Timber, being ſup- 


»The Superſtition of the 
ancient Egyptians is well 
known, who extravagantly 
worſhipp'd the Crocodile, 
the Bull, the Wolf, the 
Dog, the Cat, the Baboon, 
the Hawk, the Ibis, and 
many other Animals ; almoſt 
every Province and City 
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having their peculiar Dei. 
ties. Theſe Animals were 
placed in their Temples, 
maintain'd with great Care 
and Expence, and after their 
Death were embalm'd, and 
depoſited in Tombs aſſign'd 
them by the Publick. 


Aa ported 
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ported by a vaſt Number of Marble Pillars, 
and the Whole adorn'd with excellent Sculp- 
tures. 

So great was the Strength of this ſurprizing 
Structure, that Pliny ſays it was remaining in 
his Days, after having ſtood three thouſand ſix 
hundred Years; and even at preſent one may 
find ſufficient Tokens of its ancient Grandeur. 
At a Place call'd Caroon, which is undoubtedly 
the Spot where the Labyrinth was erected, 
there are ſeveral Heaps of Ruins cover'd with 
Sand, abundance of Stones ſcatter'd up and 
down, and proceeding farther we come to the 
Remains of ſome ancient Buildings, the largeſt 
of which, call'd the Caſtle of Carbon, is about 
a hundred and ſixty Feet long, and eighty broad, 
'uppoſed to have been the ſquare Pyramid 
which Strabo ſpeaks of at the End of the La- 
byrinth. 

Turk are ſome Remnants of large Marble 
Pillars, which ſupported a very ruſtick Portico 
almoſt entirely deſtroy*d; but through it we 
paſs into a fine ſpacious Hall, and beyond it 
three others ſucceſſively, which are roof*d with 
large Tables of Marble admirably join'd toge- 
ther, and reaching acroſs from one Wall to the 
other. From theſe Halls there are Openings 
into other Rooms upon a Level with them, and 
from thence there are Stair-caſes to aſcend into 
thoſe that were above, and to deſcend into thoſe 
below; but moſt of the Paſſages, as is reaſon- 
able to ſuppoſe, are now choak'd with _ 

an 
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and Rubbiſh, What remains of this Structure 
is about four and thirty Feet high, and there 1s 
the Appearance of a Cornice running along it, 
though undoubtedly it was higher formerly. 
It ſeems to have been a fourth Part of the inner 
Building, which probably had four Fronts, 
with twelve Halls anſwering to them; and this 
is almoſt evident from the Ruins ſpread all 
round it to a conſiderable Diſtance. 
ProcteDiNG up the Nile we meet various 
Remains of Antiquity, particularly of the Tem- 
ples and ſcpulchral Monuments of the ancient 
Thebes, though we muſt own the Situation of 
many of the once famed Cities of Egypt is 
now much diſputed. Near Aſſouan are to be 
ſeen the Ruins of the ancient Syere, ſituated 
juſt under the Tropic of Cancer. Between a 
Hill and the River there is an old Structure, 
ſuppoſed to be that mention'd by S:rabo, built 
over a Well with two Openings on the Top, 
growing narrower upwards, for making aſtro- 
nomical Obſervations. The very Bed and 
Iſlands of the Vile here are of red Granite, for- 
merly ſtiled Thebaic Stone, and abundance of 
Fragments of Columns and other Pieces of 
it are ſcatter*'d about the Country. In the Iſland 
call'd Elephantine, over-againſt Syene, there are 
ſtill to be ſeen ſome Remains of a Temple of 
Cnupis, and before it a Statue eight Feet high, 
ſitting with its Arms acroſs, and holding in 
each Hand a Lituus or Trumpet, 
A a 2 FATHER 
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FaTHER Brothais, who went up the Nile 
til! he came within two Days Journey of the 
Cataracts, tells us that he faw ſeveral Pagan 
Temples ſtill entire, together with very ancient 
Palaces fill'd with Statues and Idols. In one 
Place he reckon'd ſeven Obeliſks like thoſe at 
Rome, and about a hundred and twenty Co- 
lumns in one Hall, infcribed from top to bot- 
tom with hieroglyphic Characters and Figures 
of Heathen Deities. He likewiſe ſaw two Sta- 
tues of a Man and a Woman, at leaſt ſixteen 
Yards high though feated in Chairs, the Whole 
of white Marble and well proportioned; alſo 
two others of black Marble, repreſenting Wo- 
men, with Globes on their Heads, and mea- 
furing two Feet from one Shoulder to the other, 
Ihe ſame Father mentions two Places where he 
met with Antiquitics, the one call'd Lozor, the 
other Candion, which laſt is a very old Caſtle, 
ſuppofed to have formerly been the Reſidence 
of a King, according to a Tradition of the 
Country. In the Avenues to it there are a 
great many Sphinxes ſtanding in a Row, which 
tabulous Monſter (already deſcribed) was once 
a famous Deity among the Egyptians. They 
are twenty Feet in Length, and their Diſtance 
from each other about two Paces. On one Side 
of an Avenue he reckon'd ſixty of them, and 
as many on the other Side, and fifty-one in an- 
other Avenue, all well-proportion'd. The Gates 
of this Caſtle are very high, cover'd with ex- 
cellent Stones, one of Which our a 
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fured, and found it to be twenty-ſix Feet and a 
half in Length, and of a proportionable Thick- 
neſs. There are above a Million of Figures 
in Profile“ engraven on the Walls and Pillars 
of this Structure; but that which pleaſed Father 
Brothais the beſt was the Ground, where the 
Azure and other Colours, which are like Ena- 
mel, appear as freſh as if they had been laid 
on but a Month before. There are Temples, 
he ſays, ſo ſpacious that three thouſand People 
may ſtand upon the Roof with Eaſe; and in 
the Caſtle above-mention'd there is a Pond 
whoſe Water is bitter, but is remarkable for 
whitening Linen, 

AmoxGsT the curious Remains of Antiqui 
to be ſeen in Egypt we muſt not forget thoſe of 
Alexandria, particularly Pompey's Pillar, which is 
a hundred and fourteen Feet high, and has a 
Corinthian Capital, The Shaft, which is nine 
Feet in Diameter, and ninety in Height, is of 
one entire Stone, and the Baſe and Pedeſtal of 
another. It ſtands on a Foundation conſiſting 
of ſeveral Pieces of Stone and Marble, ſome 
of which have been dug away, in Expectation 

rhaps of finding ſome Treaſure, but our lateſt 
Travellers ſay that theſe Defects in the Foun- 
dation have been repaired. 


ln Sculpture and Paint- one Side of the Face, one 
ing a Figure is ſaid to be in Eye, c. and nothing of 
Profile when it is repreſented the other, 
ideways, ſo that we ſee but | 
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Tur Catacombs of Alexandria are allo taken 
notice of as a great Curioſity, being ſeveral A- 
partments cut out of the Rock, on each Side 
of an open Gallery, wherem there are three 
Rows of Holes to depoſit the dead Bodies. 
The King's Palace, with its Suburbs, which 
took up one fourth Part of the City, incloſed, 
among other Things, the Mu ſæum or Academy, 
the royal Sepulchres, and the Tomb of Alex- 
ander; all which are now gone to Decay, and 
the Stones carried off to build other Parts of 
the City. The moſt conſiderable Building now 
remaining is the Palace of Cleopatra, of which 
ſome ſtately Galleries are ſti]! ſtanding, together 
with a Tower of white Marble reſting on an 
Arch or Vault, wherein are to be ſeen ſeveral 
Niches adorn*d with Columns of Marble. 
Taz Ciſterns, which were built under the 
Houſes of Alexandria, to receive the Waters 
of the Nile brought by a Canal from the 
Canopic Branch, are many of them entire, and 
{till ſerve for the ſame Purpoſe. The Iſland 
of Pharos, on which ſtood the celebrated 
Watch-Tower or Light-houſe of the fame 
Name, which was reckon'd one of the Won- 
ders of the World. is now join'd to the Con- 
tinent. This famous Structure had ſeveral 
Stories raiſed one over another, adorn'd with 
Columns, Baluſtrades, and Galleries of the fineſt 
Marble and Workmanſhip; to which, it is ſaid, 
the Architect had faiten'd Looking-Glaſſes, 
wherein one might ſee the Ships failing on = 
| | ca 
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Sea at a great Diſtance. But inſtead of this 
noble Fabrick there is now an irregular Caſtle, 
without Ditches or Out-works of any Strength, 
out of the midſt of which riſes a Tower that 
ſerves for a Light-houſe, but which hath no- 
thing of the Beauty and Grandeur of the old 
one. This Caſtle is ſituated at the Entrance of 
the New-Port, and ſome Pillars are diſcernible 
thereabouts at the Bottom of the Water, which 
perhaps are the Remains of the fuperb Stru- 
Eture above-mention'd. 

AmonGsT other Antiquities we alſo * two 
Obeliſks, one of which is broken, Part of it 
lying on the Ground. The Patriarchal Chair, 
in the Church of the Coptic Convent, is a Thing 
generally ſhewn to Strangers; and the Greeks 
boaſt of their being poſſeſs'd of the Stone on 
which St. Catharine ſuffer d Martyrdom, with 
other Curioſities of the ſame Nature. 

Alexanaria was once equal to the beſt Cities 
in the World, not only for its noble Walls, 
but for the Number of its magnificent Edifices, 
the Remains of which are ſufficient Tokens of 
its ancient Grandeur. The outer Walls round 
the old City have pretty well eſcaped the 
Injuries of Time, and appear to be of excel- 
lent Workmanſhip. They are twelve Miles 
in Compaſs, and are fortified with ſemicircular 
Towers twenty Feet in Diameter, and about a 
hundred and thirty diſtant from each other. 
At the Top of theſe Walls there is a Walk 
built on Arches, and at each Tower is a _— 

cale 
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caſe leading to the Battlements. The inner 
Walls ſcem to be the Work of the middle 
Ages, are much ſtronger and higher than the 
outer, and are flankꝭd with ſtately Towers. The 
four Gates face the four Points of the Compaſs, 
and are (till beautiful, though. ſomewhat de- 
cay'd. Out of the Ruins and Rubbiſh of the 
old City are frequently dug Medals, Coins, and 
other Rarities; and the great Variety of Pillars, 
moſtly Granite, with many Fragments of Co- 
lumns of beautiful Marble, are Monuments of 
it priſtine Magnificence. 

IT may not be improper to obferve, that in 
this City the famed Ptolomy erected his Library, 
containing in his Time 400,000 Volumes, pur- 
chafed at an immenſe Price from all Parts of 
the known World. However, it was fo far 
enlarged by his Succeſſors, that when it was 
burnt by Cæſar's Soldiers, it contain'd, accord- . 
ing to Gellius, 700,000 Volumes“. 

iv the Caſtie of Cairo they pretend to ſhew 
the very Priſon in which Foſeph was confin'd ; 
and there is a Well calPd Foſeph's, which Tra- 
vellers repreſent as a great Curioſity. It takes 
its Name not from the Patriarch Foſeph, as is 
generally imagined, but from a Grand Vizier 


* The ZBodlcian Library of the Emperor and the 
at Oxford exceeds that of any French King. In oriental 
Univerſity in the World, and Manuſcripts it outdoes them 
even thoſe of all the Sove- all. 


reigns of Europe, except that | 
WO 
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who had the Direction of the Work about ſeven 
hundred Years ago. Ir is dug through the na- 
tural Rock, the Stone being ſoft, and has a 
Stair-caſe that goes winding round it, above ſix 
Feet wide, the Rock being at leaſt half a Yard 
thick between this Paſſage and the Well, which 
prevents People from falling. Holes are cut 
at proper Diſtances to let in the Light, and the 
Deſcent is very eaſy, each Step being about ſix 
Inches high, and five Feet broad; but the Place 
is ſo clogg'd with Dirt, that the Steps are 
ſcarce perceivable. Thus we deſcend to the 
Bottom of the firſt Part of the Well, which 
is a hundred and fifty Feet deep, When turn- 
ing a little to the Right, we enter a Chamber 
cut out of the Rock, where Oxen, by means 
of Wheels, raiſe the Water from the lower Part 
of the Well to the Bottom of the upper Part, 
from whence it is drawn to the Top by other 
Oxen above. This lower Well is not fo wide 
as the former, and the Deſcent is difficult 
and dangerous, the Stairs being narrow, wet, 
and dirty, and no Partition between them and 
the Well. It is a hundred and twenty Feet 
deep, which added to the other Number make 
two hundred and ſeventy; but Travellers differ 
in their Computations, ſome making the Num- 
ber much greater. This Well is never empty, 
being probably lower than the Bed of the Nile; 
but the Water is brackiſh, and therefore not fit 
to drink; however, it ſerves for common Uſes, 


and 
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and is diſtributed in Pipes to different Parts of 
the Caſtle, 

A Supply of better Water is brought to the 
Caſtle from the River itſelf, by an Aqueduet 
which makes a grand Appearance, though U- 
niformity has not been obſerv'd in building it, 
the Arches and Piers being of different Dimen- 
ſions. At the North End of Old Cairo is a 
magnificent hexagonal Building, ſaid to have 
been crected by one of the Mamalute Kings of 
Egypt. On the Outſide of it there is an eaſy 
Aſcent for the Oxen to go up, which turn the 
Wheels whereby the Water is raiſed to the Top 
of it from the Reſervoirs below, into which 1t 
is let from the Nile by a Channel cut for that 
Purpoſe. Five Oxen, and the fame Num ber 
of Wheels, are employ'd in drawing up tae 
Water, which runs into a large Baſon, and from 
thence into the Aqueduct that conveys it to 
the Caſtle. The Arches of this Aqueduct are 
about three hundred, Dr. Pocecks favs two 
hundred and eighty-nine, but others vary from 
theſe Computations. 

AT a little Diſtance from the Caſtle is a 
Kind of Suburbs call'd Caraffa, where there is 


ficent Tombs cover'd with Cupola's, ſuppoſed 
to be the Monuments of Egyptian Kings, or 
of the Caliphs, the Relations of Mahomet, who 
conquer d Egypt, The People have a great 
Veneration for theſe Tombs, and will not per- 
mit either Jes or Chriſtians to paſs by them 

without 


a ſpacious Burying-Ground, and ſome magni- 
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without alighting from their Aſſes, as a Sign 
of Reſpect. They were formerly endowed 
with large Revenues for the Entertainment of 
Pilgrims that came to viſit them; but the 
greater Part of that Income has been taken a- 
way by the Avarice of the Baſhaws, and moft 
of the Edifices are gone to Decay, and lie quite 
neglected. Caraffa was anciently a Sort of U- 
niverſity for the Study of Law and Divinity, 
and had a vaſt Number of Colleges and Con- 
vents ; but great Part of it is now in Ruins. 

THERE is another Piece of Antiquity that 
deſerves to be mention'd, viz. the Mikias, or 
meaſuring Pillar, which is divided into Cubits, 
whereby the Riſe of the Nile is exactly known, 
It is an octogonal Column of white Marble, 
placed in the Centre of a Baſon, whoſe Bottom 
is probably on a Level with the Surface of the 
River when at loweſt, for to have it deeper 
would be of no Signification. This Baſon or 
Reſervoir is in a little INand over-againſt Old 
Cairo, and is ſurrounded with a handſome Gal- 
lery; but the greateſt Beauty of the Place is 
the fine Corinthian Capital of the Column. 
From this Structure there is a Deſcent to the 
Nile by Steps, which are call'd Moſes's Stairs, 
it being a received Opinion among the People 
that he was taken up there, after he had been 
expoſed on the River in the Ark of Bul- 
ruſhes. 

Tur Jews have a Synagogue at Cairo re- 
markable for its Antiquity, being built, accord- 


ing 
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ing to their Account, about ſixteen hundred 
Years ago; and they have a Tradition that the 
Spot where they uſually read the Law was 
honour'd with the Preſence of the Prophet 
Jeremiab. They have abundance of ancient 
Manuſcripts, and among the reſt they pretend 
to have one of their Law written by the Hand 
of Ezra; who having, as they ſay, omitted 
the Name of Gor out of Reverence wherever 
it ſhould have been wrote, found the Vacancies 
miraculouſly fill'd up the Day after it was 
finiſh'd. I his Manufcript they eſteem ſo ſacred 
that no body is permitted to touch it, and it is 
kept in a Niche nine or ten Feet from the 
Ground, before which a Curtain is drawn, and 
Lamps are continually burring. 

We ſhall conclude this Article with a ſhort 
Account of the ancient Monaſtery of St. An- 
tony, which is ſituated in the Deſerts of Thebats, 
near ſome Mountains where that famed Her- 
mit lived and died. This Edifice is ſurrounded 
with an oval Wall, about five hundred Paces 
in Circumference, and near forty Eeet high, to 
keep out the plundering Arabs. The Pilgrims 
and other Viſitors are drawn up into it by a 
Rope let down from a Kind of Watch-houſe 
on the Top of a Wall, and a Crane turn'd by 
the Monks within the Incloſure. The Cells of 
this Monaſtery, which amounted formerly to 
more than three hundred, are now reduced to 
about forty, the reſt being a Heap of Ruins. 


Theſe Cells are more like ſepulchral Vaults 


than 
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than Chambers, being moſt of them not above 
four Feet high, five wide, and ſeven in Length. 
Beſides thele Cells they have a common Hall, 
a Kitchen, and a ſtrong Tower where they 
keep their Proviſions, of which they common- 
ly lay up a Stock ſufficient for two Years. The 
Door that leads into it is plated with Iron, and 
is enter'd by means of a Draw-bridge from a 
lower Tower over-againſt it; and hither the 
Monks retire when they are cloſely beſieged by 
the Arabs, But the greateſt Curioſity of the 
Place 1s a ſubterraneous Paſſage about fifty 
Paces long, which leads to a Rock without the 
Walls, from whence iſſues a Stream of excel- 
lent Water, fſuffici-nt for all the Uſes of the 
Monaſtery, and ſerving to water their little Gar- 
den, which 1s ſtored with Variety of Herbs and 
Fruits, The Beds of the Monks are Sheep- 
Skins ſpread upon Mats, and a Bundle of Ruſhes 
ſerves them for a Pillow. Their Drink is Wa- 
ter, and their Food is chiefly the Product of 
their Garden. 

THERE are more of theſe ſolitary Places 
within the ſame Deſert, ſome of which are cut 
out of the folid Rock with a great deal of Art 
and Labour; but having ſaid enough of the 
Antiquities of Egypt, we proceed to conſider 
{ome of its modern Structures. 


Vor. III. Ne TT; B b Brito. 
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T is obſerv'd by Travellers, that the private 

Buildings in the Turki/ Cities make but an 
indifferent Appearance“, and the Obſervation 
holds particularly good with reſpect to thoſe of 
Cairo, The Houſes of the common People 
are moitly built of Clay or Bricks dried in the 
Sun, and are two Stories high, but thoſe of 
the richer Sort are built ot Free-ſtone to a cer- 
rain Heiglit, above which there is a Kind of 
Cage-\\ ors, ſometimes fill'd up with unburnt 
Brick; and as they have few or no Windows 
towards the Street, they look diſagreeably to 
any one who has been uſcd to the Manner of 
puilding in our Cities, where the Houſes have 
ſomething of Beauty and Regularity without, 
as well as Conveniency and Ornament within. 
Moſt of the Houſes in Cairo have flat ter- 
raſs'dd Roots, where the Inhabitants take the 
Air in Summer, which 1s very refreſhing in the 


* A good Author aſſigns they made uſe of their 


*he Reaſon why the Turks 
o rot build magnificent 
Houſes. He ſay, they look 
upon it 4s an Argument of 
Pi de anc Van':;, as if Peo- 
pie forgot that they were 
mortal, and promis'd them- 
ſelves a perpetual Habita- 
tion in this World: That 


Houſes as Travellers do of 
Inns upon Roads, putting up 
with many Irconveniencies 
if the chief Purpoſes are an- 
ſwer'd, viz. ſecuring them 
from Thieves, and defend- 
ing them from the Incle- 


mencies of the Weather. 


Even: 
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Evening; and thoſe of the richer People have 
a Baluſtrade round them, with abundance of 

tine Carving, Gilding, and other Decorations. 
THe beſt Houſes in Cairo are built round a 
Court or Square, and, notwithſtanding the 
Meanneſs of their Appearance, are elegantly 
turniſh*d and adorn'd within. Over their Halls, 
which are generally paved with Marble, there 
are handſome Cupola's, ſometimes open at 
Top to let in Air; Gold and Azure gliſten in 
their principal Apartments, the Sofa's are fur- 
niſh'd with rich Velvet Cuſhions, and the Floors 
cover'd with the fineſt Carpets, which are one 
of the chief ManufaQures of the City. The 
Houle ſaid to have been built by a Sultan ot 
Egypt towards the End of the thirteenth Cen- 
tury is very magnificent, The Entrance to the 
grand Apartment 1s by a fine old Door, ſome- 
what in the Gothic Taſte, but chiefly remark- 
able for two Pillars on each Side of it, which 
appear like two Links of a Chain hanging down 
from the Capital, though they are cut out of 
one Stone, The grand Salon 1s in the Form 
of a Greek Croſs, with a Cupola in the Middle 
of it, and is beautifully wainſcotted ten Feet 
high from the Floor, To the Depth of two 
Feet from the Top it is cover'd with Arabic 
Inſcriptions ; and underneath them are Works 
of Mother of Pearl and fine Marbles, in the 
Figure of ſmall Arches ; below which it is all 
done in Pannels, with Borders of Moſaic Work 
B b 2 running 
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running round them, compoſed of Pearl, Glaſs, 
and ſuch- like Materials. 

Tat Caſtle of Cairo, ſuppoſed to have been 
built by Saladin, is ſituated on a rocky Hill. 
and looks like another City, being a Mile and 
a half in Circumference, and ſurrounded by thick 
and lofty Walls, flank'd with ſtately Towers, 
after the ancient Manner of Fortification. On 
the Weſt Side of the Caſtle are ſome very 
grand Apartments, which diſplay the Magni- 
ficence of the Mamaluke Sultans, who reſided 
there before Egypt was conquer'd by the Turks, 
and which have ſince been inhabited by the Ba- 
ſhaws. Some of them are cover'd with Domes, 
and adorn'd with Moſaic Pictures; and even 
the Doors are inlaid with Mother of Pearl, 
Ebony, Cryſtal, and other curious Materials : 
But this Part of the Caſtle is now taken up by 
a great Number of Artificers who are em- 
ploy'd by the Government, chiefly in weaving, 
embroidering, and preparing the Hangings 
and Coverings that are annually ſent to the 
Temple at Mecca. 

Ox the higheſt Ground in the Caſtle there 
is a ſpacious Salon, commonly call'd Jeſepb's 
Hall, which is now all open, except on the 
South Side, and is ſupported by abundarice of 
large Columns of red Granite, fome of which 
have plain Capitals, and other are good Corin- 
thian. Round each Pillar is engraven an Arabic 
Sentence, and above them runs a Sort of 
wooden 
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wooden Frize, filPd with Inſcriptions in the 
ſame Language. Thoſe who have view'd this 
Structure queſtion whether it was ever fi- 
niſh'd. 

Taz Apartments of the Baſhaw or viceroy 
are now in a large Court near the Middle of the 
Caſtle, and alſo the great Divan “, wherein are 
to be ſeen ſeveral leathern Shields, each of them 
almoſt an Inch thick, with a Javelin fticking in 
them, wherewith they were pierced by one of 
the Sultans, and are preſerv'd as a Monument 
of his Strength. The Officers under the Baſhaw 
have alſo noble Apartments in this Citadel, 
which are kept in good Repair, as well as the 
other Buildings belonging to it, but the Walls 
are running to Decay. 

THERE is an incredible Number of Moſques 
in Cairo, moſt of them poor little Buildings, 
but ſome of them are magnificent Fabricks, 
and deferve the Attention of a Stranger. 
Amongſt theſe there is none more remarkable, 


either for the Solidity of the Structure, or its 


majeſtick Statelineſs, than that of Sultan Haſſan, 
which ſtands at the Foot of the Hill whereon 
the Caſtle is ſituated. It is built in the Form 
of an oblong Square, and the Entrance into it is 
inlaid with ſeveral Sorts of Marble. It is very 


This Name is given to tions, particularly among the 
a Council-Chamber, or Court Tarks. The Word is alſo ufrt 


wherein Juſtice is admini- for a Hall in the private 


ger d, in the Eaſtern Na- Houſes of the Oriental. 
Bd 3 lofty, 
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lofty, and is crown'd with a very beautiful Cor- 
nice that projects a great Way, and is adorn'd 
with groteſque Sculptures : Several other Parts 
of it are likewiſe embelliſh'd with Carvings af- 
ter the Turkiſh Manner. The Strength of this 
Place is ſuch, that it has often ſerv'd for a Shel- 
ter to Malecontents in Times of public Inſur- 
rections; on which Account the Flight of Steps 
that lead up to it is now broken down, the Door 
wall'd up, and a Garriſon of Janixaries quarter'd 
within its Diſtrict. 

Is the Neighbourhood of Cairo, as well as 
within the Walls, there are many Moſques that 
may be reckon'd ſtately Structures. One call'd 
Amrah, ſaid to have been formerly a Chriſtian 
Church, has near four hundred Pillars, and 
thoſe of fuch various Kinds, that they ſeem to 
have been collected from ſeveral ancient Build- 
ings. But the Moſque which perhaps exceeds 
all the reſt in the Beauty of the Architecture 
and the Richneſs of its Ornaments, is one call'd 
Kubbe-el-Azab, from the Azabs or Azapbs, a 
Body of Turliſb Intantry, to whom it belongs. 
'The Edifice indeed is but ſmall, being about 
twenty Yards ſquare, but it is cover'd with an 
elegant and majeſtic Dome, raiſed on a Baſe of 
Uxteen Sides, in each of which is a Window. 
From the Pavement to the Height of eight Feet 
u is lined with Pannels of the choiceſt Marbles, 
amongſt which are ſeveral Pieces of red and 
green Porphyry. A Frize that runs round it is 
all'd with Zrabic Sentences, cut in ay 
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Characters, and the Borders of the Pannels are 
likewiſe adorned with gilded Sculptures. The 
Walls above the Frize are alſo decorated with 
Inſcriptions in the ſame Language, and the 

whole Cupola is gilt and painted in the moſt 
curious Manner. Its Ornaments are a great 
Number of Glaſs Lamps, Oſtriches Eggs, and 
other Things of that ature, very common in 
the Mabometan Temples. 

Tae Egyptian Chriſtians, call'd Cophti, or 
Cophts, have ſeveral Churches in Cairo, where 
their Patriarch reſides, though he takes his Title 
from Alexandria, as well as that of the Greeks. 
The Patriarchal Church, however, is properly 
that of St. Macarius in Old Cairo, where he is 
elected and enthroned; and in that Town theſe 
Chriſtians have ten or twelve Churches, which 
generally conſiſt of a Nave and two Iſles, with 
Galleries over them, and are adorn'd in the 
Front with Columns that ſupport the Roof. 
The Chancel is ſeparated from the Body of the 
Church by a Partition, which is frequently em- 
belliſh'd with Sculptures, and inlaid with Ivory, 
Tortoiſe-Shell, and other beautiful Materials. 

WHarT has been ſaid may ſerve to give the 
Reader ſome Idea of the Buildings in Egypt, 
which not bemg remarkable enough to require 
a more particular Deſcription, we ſhall paſs on 
to another Article, that may page afford us 
greater Entertainment. 
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ARTs, MANUFACTURES, &c. 
THE City of Cairo ſtill continues to be a 


Place of great Commerce, though much 
leſs than it was before the Diſcovery of a Way 
to the Eaſt- Indies by the Cape of Good Hope. 
We have already taken notice that they have a 
Manufactory of fine Carpets at Cairo, and we 
may add, that they make great Quantities of 
Linen-Cloth, which are exported to France, Ita- 
ly, Algiers, and all over the Turkiſh Dominions. 
Their other Manufactures are chiefly conſumed 
at home, particularly their Sattinets and Taffa- 
ties, which are made in Imitation of thoſe of 
India, but the beſt are but indifferent. They 
import raw Silk, and work it up in large Hand- 
kerchiefs for Womens Veils; and they alſo 
make a rich Sort, that are wrought with Gold 
and Flowers of ſeveral Colours, uſed by the 
Ladies to throw over the Preſents they ſend to 
one another ; and ſometimes to cover Cuſhions 
and Things of that Nature. Abundance of 
ſtriped Linens, chiefly uſed about Beds to keep 
off the Gnats in the Night, are made at Roſeto. 
A coarſe Linen for Sheets is made at Cairo and 
the adjacent Villages, but the very beſt the 
Country affords is manufactured about Da- 
miata. 

IT is to be obſerv'd, that in moſt Parts of 
Egypt, and even in Cairo itſelf, the curious me- 
chanical Arts are generally in the Hands of 
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the Chriſtians. Such Artificers as Jewellers, 
Silver-ſmiths, &c. are fully employ'd at Cairo, 
in making Ornaments worn by the Women“, 
and about the Trappings of their Horſes. The 
Egyptian Pebbles, uſed for the Handles of 
Knives, Snuft-boxes, and other Toys, are 
wrought and poliſh'd at Cairo to Perfection. 
Their Turners are remarkable for making 
wooden Lattices for Windows in a very curious 
and beautiful Manner; and they alſo make 
ſome both of Braſs and Iron, of admirable 
Workmanſhip, which they place before the 
Windows of their Moſques. Upon the Whole, 
however, the Preference is given to the Arti- 
ficers of Conſtantinople, and whatever is brought 
from thence is much eſteemed by the Egyp- 
tians. 

Tur Inhabitants of Upper Egypt, if Travel- 
lers relate the Truth, have a very ſingular Cu- 
ſtom, or Art it may be call'd, that deſerves 
to be mention'd before we leave that Country. 
They load a Boat with Hives of Bees when the 
Honey is all ſpent, and falling down the River 


* We are told that the 
Women in Egypt, and other 
Parts of the Ottoman Em- 
pire, endeavour to make 
their Apparel as rich as poſ- 
ſible, becauſe upon the Death 
of the Huſband, if there are 
any Children, the Law al- 
lows the Widow nothing 


more than her Cloaths, 
Jewels, and other Equipage, 
unleſs particular Donations 
have been made her; ſo 
that they are frequently fold 
to maintain the poor Wo- 


man after her Huſband's 
Deceaſe. 


in 
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in the Night-time, they ſtop in the Morning 
at a Place they think moſt proper for the Bees 
to fly abroad and collect their Wax and Honey. 
When Night comes on, and the Bees are re- 
turn'd to the Hives, they proceed on their 
Voyage, caſting Anchor again in the Morning, 
and reſting all Day, as before. By this means, 
it is ſaid, they arrive at Cairo in ſix Weeks or 
two Months, where they are ſure of finding a 
good Market for the Cargo collected by their 
induſtrious little Animals. 

Tu Method of hatching Chickens in Ovens 
is another Curioſity for which Egypt is famous, 
and may be look'd upon as an Art peculiar to 
that Country; nay, ſome pretend that only 
the People of one Village are Maſters of the 
Buſineſs, who, at the proper Seaſon of the Year, 
diſperſe themſelves all over Egypt for Employ- 
ment, there being fcarce a Town but what is 
provided with Ovens for this Purpoſe. The 
Seaſon for producing Fowls after this Manner 
is from January to April, while the Weather is 
temperate, for at other Times the Heat is too 
violent, The Ovens are built under-ground in 
two oppoſite Rows, with. a Gallery or Paſlage 
between them ; and they are raifed one above 
another, with Holes at the Top, as there are 
likewiſe in the Paſſage, which they open or 
ſtop as they would have the Heat diminiſh'd 
or augmented, The Fuel they uſe to heat theſe 
Ovens is Dung and chopp'd Straw, which make 
a ſmothering Fire, the Smoke whereof is very 
offenſive. 
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offenſive. They continue to heat them gently 
for eight or ten Days together, and then bring 
the Eggs from the lower Cells, where they had 
lain in Heaps, and ſpread them in the upper 
Apartments, ſo as only to cover the Floor, and 
not lie one upon another. The Buſineſs is now 
to turn them every Day, and keep a moderate 
Fire in a Channel that runs along near the 
Mouth of the Ovens ; and indeed the Art con- 
fiſts chiefly in giving the Ovens a proper De- 
gree of Heat, neither too much nor too little, 
for in either Caſe the Labour would not ſucceed, 
Their general Rule is, that the Eggs be never 
made hotter than a Man can bear them to be 
applied to his Eyelid. Thus with good Ma- 
nagement they begin to hatch in about three 
Weeks, at which Time it muſt needs be enter- 
taining to take a View of theſe Places, and to 
obſerve ſome of the Chickens juſt putting forth 
their Heads, others half out of the Shell, and 
others quite delivered from their Confine- 
ment. — Thunder, it is ſaid, ſometimes occa- 
ſions great Numbers of Eggs to miſcarry ; and, 
at the beſt, it 1s obſerv'd that many of the 
. Chickens want a Claw, or have ſome Defect or 
other, which, perhaps, they would not have had 
if they had been hatch'd in the natural Way.— 
The Maſter of the Ovens, according to Mr. 
Greaves, has one Third of the Eggs for his 
Pains and Charges, out of which he is to make 
good to the Owners any of their Number that 
may happen to be broke or miſcarry. 4 he 

ame 
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ſame Gentleman tells us, that the Fire in the 
upper Ovens, when the Eggs are placed in the 
lower, is thus proportion'd : The firſt Day the 
greateſt Fire, the ſecond leſs than the firſt, the 
third Day leſs, the fourth Day more than the 
third, the fifth Day leſs, the ſixth Day more 
than the fifth, the ſeventh Day leſs, the eighth 
Day more, the ninth no Fire at all, the tenth a 
little Fire in the Morning; the eleventh they 
_ Cloſe all the Holes with Flax, &c. making no 
more Fire, for if they ſhould the Eggs would 
break. In this manner ſeven or eight thou- 
ſand Chickens are hatch'd in a ſhort Time; 
but ſome nice People pretend to diſtinguiſh one 
of theſe by the Taſte, from another hatch'd by 
a Hen, as if the latter were more delicious; 
though we are apt to think this is nothing but 
Imagination. It has been doubted whether this 
Method of hatching Chickens was practicable 
in any Country befides Egypt, the Nature of 
the Climate being ſuppoled particularly favour- 
able to that Deſign ; but the ſame Experiment 
has been made with Succeſs in taly and other 
Parts of Europe. 

Tre Manner of preparing Sal Ammoniacum, 
or Sal Armoniac, as we commonly call it, is a 
Curioſity which the Egyptians have kept a Se- 
cret from the Europeans till within theſe thirty 
or forty Years, it being firſt diſcovered by Fa- 
ther Sicard, who has deſcribed the whole Pro- 
ceſs. It is not well known at preſent what the 
Sal Ammoniac or Cyreniac of the Ancients was; 


but 
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but it 15 generally imagined to have been gene- 
rated in the Sands from the Urine of Camels or 
other Animals, which uſed to travel with the 
Pilgrims that vikted the Temple of Jupiter Am- 
mon in the Libyan Deſert. Mr. Hill, however, 
explodes this Qpinion, as having no Founda- 
tion in any thing the Ancients have ſaid about 
it; and he endeavours to ſhew, that it was a 
ſtriated foſſil Salt, which he ſays is frequent in 
the German Cabinets, and that Dr. Pococke 
brought a Piece of it to England, now in the 
Collection of Mr. Baker, But leaving this Con- 
troverſy to the Learned, let us deſcribe the pre- 
ſent Method of preparing it in Egypt. 

THe Matter of this factitious Salt is Soot, 
cauſed by burning the Dung of Cows, Camels, 
or other Animals, the hotter it is, the better, 
for which Reaſon that of Pigeons is reckon'd 
preferable to all others, though that of Cameis 
is much eſteem'd. Now in Egypt the Dung 
of Animals mix'd with chopp'd Straw, mace 
into Cakes and dried, is the common Fuel ot 
the Country; and theſe Turfs, being impreg- 
nated with alcaline urinous Salts, communicate 
to the Soot certain Properties which it could not 
be expected to receive from the Smoke ot 
Wood or Coal, and yet are abſolutely neceſſary 
for the Production of Sal ummoniac. With this 
Soot (to which ſome ſay they add a little Sea- 
Salt and the Urine of Cattle) they fill large 
round Bottles within an Inch of the Neck, which 
is about two Fingers in Height. Theſe Bottles 

Vol. III. N*XXXVIII Cc are 
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are caſed over with a fat Earth, or Earth and 
Huſks of Flax chopp'd and mix'd together, 
to the Thickneſs of a Quarter of an Inch; and 
when this Coat is dried in the Sun, they lay on 
another as thick again as the former, and dry 
it in the ſame Manner. Each Bottle contains 
about forty Pounds of Soot, which, if it be of 
the beſt Sort, yields fix Pounds of Sal Ammo- 
niac at the End of the Operation. Theſe 
Glaſs Veſſels, being fill'd as above, are placed 
in a thick Bed of Aſhes over Furnaces built 
like our common Ovens, except that their Vaults 
open with four Clifts in a Row lengthwiſe, each 
ot which contains four Bottles, ſo fix'd that no- 
thing but the Necks appear, which ſome ſay 
are left open, but others that they are luted with 
wet Cotton. In this State-they are kept, with a 
conſtant Fire under them, tor three Days and 
Nights ſucceſſively, during which Time the 
acid and alcaline Salts rife up to the Necks of 
the Battles, where they unite and coagulate. 
On the third Day the Operator makes a little 
Hole in each Bottle juſt below the Neck, to 
ſee if the Matter be baked enough, and if there 
be nothing more to be ſublimed; and after he 
has made his Obſervations, ke ſtops it carefully 
with Earth, opening it again when he finds Oc- 
taſion. At laſt, when the Work is brought 
to the requiſite Perfection, he puts out the Fire, 
breaks the Bottles, ſhakes off the Aſhes from 
the Bottom, and takes away the round whitiſh 
Maſſes aJhering to the Necks, which is what 

| they 
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they call Sal Ammoniac, and in ſuch Cakes it is 
tent to Europe. Every great Laboratory con- 
ſiſts of eight Furnaces, diſpoſed in two Rooms, 
ſo that it employs at once a hundred and twen- 
ty-eight Bottles. In two Towns of the Delta, 
about a League from Manſoura, there are 
twenty-five great Laboratories, and ſome 1inall 
ones, Which: make every Year fifteen hundred 
or two thouſand Quintals of this Salt; and it 
is ſaid there are not above three more in Zgypt, 
one of which is in the City of Cairo. 

By this Account we find that our modern 
Sal Ammoniac is a factitious Subſtance, a chy- 
mical Preparation ; and, whatever may have 
been imagined about it, it certainly never was, 
nor ever can be found truly native. We are 
told indeed (as Mr. Hill obſerves) of ſome that 
has been made by a Sort of natural Chymiſtry 
in tke Mouths and Openings of the burning 
Mountains ; which does not ſeem improbable, 
as it is always an Effect of Sublimation by Fire, 
and has, in a great meaſure, its Origin from 
Soot; but the Subſtance found there, naturally 
ſublimed, when brought to the Trial, never 
proves to be the true Sal Ammoniac, either of 
the ancient or modern Kind, but uſually affords 
Cryſtals the ſame with thoſe of common Salt, 
and ſeems no other than Sea-Salt, half- mix'd 
with Soot by an irregular Sublimation.—As to 
its being made of Soot, Dr. James thinks it 
icarce credible, that ſo prodigious a Quantity 01 
Soot as to produce fifteen hundred or two thau- 
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ſand Quintals a Year, i. e. ſo many hundred 
Weight, could be furniſh'd in Egypt, which is a 
warm Country, and where they only uſe Fires 
in their Kitchens and Bagnios; and therefore 
he concludes, that the Egyptians, who make 
Sal Ammoniac, ule other Ingredients beſides 
Soot, which they have the Addreſs to keep a 
Secret. This is certain, according to the Do- 
ctor, that very good Sal Ammoniac may be made 
without any Soot at all, as was done in the 
Works carried on at Newcaſtle ſome Years ago. 
Their Method was this: To one Gallon of Bit- 
tern, that is, the Liquor which drains from 
common Salt whilſt making, they put three 
Gallons of Urine, letting them ſtand together 
{o:ty-eight Hours to efferveſce and ſubſide, 
T key then drew off the clear Liquor into leaden 
Veſſels, where being evaporated and cryſtallized, 
a good Sal Ammeniac was produced from the 
Cryſtals by Sublimation. The Doctor adds, 
that Sal Ammoniac is not employ'd ſo much in 
Medicine as it deſerves to be; for, as it is ab- 
ſolutely a neutral Salt, it is extremely pene- 
trating and reſolvent, uſed either externally or 
internally, and is a noble Deobſtruent and 
Cooler, where ſuch Medicines are required. 
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CHAT: I. 


Of BARBARY. 


UNDER the general Name of Barbary we 

comprehend the Kingdoms of Marocco, 
Fez, Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli, and Barca, which 
begin at the Atlantic Ocean, and ſtretch from 
thence along the Coaſt of the Mediterranean as 
far as Egypt. This vaſt Tract of Land is, next 
to Egypt, the moſt fruitful, trading, and popu- 
lous Part of Africa, and 1s generally ſuppoſed 
to have had its Name from the Romans on ac- 
count of the Ferocity and Barbarity of its In- 
habitants. With reſpect to its Fertility, it muſt 
be obſerv'd, that Barca is ſcarce any thing elſe 
but a parch'd barren Deſert, with very little 
Water; there being only ſome ſmall Spots near 
Villages which afford a little Corn and a few 
Dates, whereof the Natives exchange a ſmall 
Quantity with their Neighbours for Sheep and 
Camels. The Soil of Tunis is generally fruit- 
ful towards the Weſt, bur very poor towards 


the Eaſt for Want of Water; and that Part of- 


Tripoli contiguous to Tunis 1s tolerably fertile. 
Algiers is very mountainous towards the Medi- 


terranean; but both Hills and Valles, where 


they are cultivated, abound in Corn, Dates, 
Almonds, Olives, Figs, Grapes, and other Fruits. 
The Country of Fes and Marocco is finely di- 
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verſified with Mountains and vaſt extended 
Plains, moſt of them ſufficiently fruitful, and 
pretty well inhabited ; though in many Parts, 
as well as the reſt of Barbary, it is dry, ſandy, 
and barren. 
MosT of this large Country, now call'd Bar- 
bary, was famous in the Times of the ancient 
Romans, againſt whom the Carthaginians main- 
tain'd three bloody Wars, the ſecond of which 
had almoſt put an End to the Reman Power 
and Glory, as the third did to that of Carthage, 
which they took and burnt to the Ground. 
Nor did the Romans reſt contented with having 
deſtroy'd that rival City, and brought the Car- 
tbaginians under their Yoke; but they extended 
their Conqueſts on all Sides, reduced Numidia 
and its King Jugurtba, whoſe Anceſtors had ſo 
long reign'd there, and after him the brave 
"Juba, King of Mauritania. Thus not only all 
the Coaſt of Africa on the Mediterranean, but 
the inland Part as far as the Deſert, became 
ſubject to the Roman Yoke, and made new Pro- 
vinces of their vaſt Empire. In this Condition 
t continued, during the Reigns of ſeveral Em- 
perors, till Chriſtianity having taken Root in 


the Country, it became as eminent for Men of 


Learning and Pi-ty, as it is at preſent for a 
Race of cruel Plunderers and Pirates, Enemies 
to the Chriſtian Name. - But we muſt not enter 
into the Hiſtory of Barbary, being foreign to 
our Deſign, which is to ſurvey its natural and 
artigclal Rarities. 


SPRINGS, 
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SPRINGS, CAVES, &c. 


T] HOUGH Barbary in general is but indif- 

fertntly furniſh'd with Springs of Water, 
there are ſome which are remarkable for their 
Qualities. Near the Town of Elbamma, on the 
Frontiers of Tunis, there is a hot Spring, the Wa- 
ter whereof is conveyed to the Town by an 
Aqueduct, but is ſo warm and impregnated with 
Sulphur, that it is ſcarce drinkable till it has 
been expoſed to the Air for four and twenty 
Hours. Theſe hot Baths, which have little 
Hovels built over them to ſhelter them from 
the Weather, are reſorted to from all Parts 
of the Kingdom. One of them 1s call'd the 
Leper's Bath, and below it the Water ſtagnates 
and forms a Pool, which perhaps may be the 
Lake of Lepers, mention'd by Leo. The Wa- 
ters of theſe Springs is perfectly clear, and ſoft 
to the Palate. 

Near the City of Conſtantina, in the King- 
dom of Algiers, there is a very hot Spring, and 
at a little Diſtance another that is ſurprizingly 
cold, with a Stone Structure embelliſh*d with 
Statues and other Ornaments. The People 
thereabouts, who are very ignorant, have a No- 
tion that this Place was a College, the Maſters 
and Scholars of which being very wicked were. 
turn'd into theſe Statues, Nor is this the only 
ſuper- 
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ſuperſtitious Opinion that prevails among them, 
eſpecially the Women; for there are great 
Numbers of Snails bred among theſe Springs, 
which their Marabbuts, a Sort of conjuring 
Prieſts very much regarded, have perſuaded 
them are malicious Devils that do them all the 
Hurt they can, giving them violent Fevers and 
other Diſeaſes; and the Credulity of thoſe poor 
People the Marabbuts fait not to turn to their 
own Advantage. 

In the fame Province of Conſtantina Dr. Shaw 
takes notice of other hot Springs, call'd Ham- 
mam Meſtouteen, the filent or inchanted Baths, 
ſituated on a low Ground furrounded with 
Mountains. The Water of theſe Fountains are 
of an intenfe Heat, and at a ſmall Diſtance 
there are others which upon Compariſon are of 

as intenſe a Coldneſs; perhaps therefore theſe 
may be the ſame with thoſe mention'd in the 
ery Paragraph, We may judge of the 
eat of the ſe ſulphureous Springs by what the 
Doctor tells us, that they will boil a large Piece 
of Mutton very tender in a Quarter of an Hour; 
and by what he farther obferves, that the rocky 
Ground the Water runs over, to the Diſtance 
ſometimes of a hundred Feet, is diſſolved or 
. rather calcined by it. When the Subſtance of 
the Rock is ſoft and uniform, then the Water, 
by making every way equal Impreſſions, forms 
it into the Shape of Cones or Hemiſpheres, 


about ſix Feet high, and nearly of the ſame 
Diameter; 
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Diameter; which the Arabs* maintain to be ſo 
many Tents of their Predeceſſors turn'd into 
Stone : But when theſe Rocks, beſides their ſoft 
chalky Subſtance, contain ſome Layers of hard- 
er Matter, not ſo eaſily diſſolved, then, in 
Proportion to the Reſiſtance the Water has 
met with, we are entertain'd with a Confuſion 
of Traces and Channels, diſtinguiſh'd by the 
Arabs into Sheep, Camels, and Horles; nay, 
into Men, Women, and Children, whom they 
ſuppoſe to have undergone the like Fate with 
their Habitations. 

THe Sound occaſion'd by the trampling of 
Horſes over the Ground about theſe Fountains 
makes it probable that it is hollow underneath; 
and our Author ſuppoſes, that the ſubterraneous 
Air eſcaping continually through the Springs 
may caufe that Mixture of ſhrill, murmuring, 
and deep Sounds, which, according to the Di- 
rection of the Wind and the Motion of the 
external Air, iſſue out along with the Water, 
The Arabs affirm theſe Sounds to be the Mu- 
ſick of the Fairies, who are ſuppoſed in a par- 
ticular Manner to make their Abode at this 
Place, and to be the grand Agents in all theſe 
extraordinary Appearances. | 


* It is to be obſerv'd, chief Riches conſiſting in 
that Berbary is inhabited by their Cattle. The Moors 
three Sorts of People, Moors, are diſtinguiſh'd into V bites 
Turks, and Arabs, theſe laſt and Blacks. 
living in Tents, and their 


TEE 
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Tut Doctor mentions another Curioſity pro- 
ceeding' from the Quality of the Water of 
theſe Springs, which 1s, that the chalky Stone 
being diſſolved into a fine impalpable Powder, 
and carried down afterwards with the Stream, 
lodges itſelf upon the Sides of the Channel, nay 
fometimes upon the Lips of the Fountains 
themſelves, or embracing T wigs, Straws, and 
other Bodies in its Way, immediately hardens 
and ſhoots into a bright fibrous Subſtance, form- 
ing itſelf at the ſame time into a Variety of 
glittering Figures and beautiful Cryſtalliza- 
10NS, 

Bes1pes thoſe already enumerated, there are 
ſeveral other ,minera] Springs in the Kingdom 
of Algiers and other Parts of Barbary, either 
moderately warm and proper to bathe in, or 
too hot for that Intention. There are alſo di- 
vers Springs and Rivers, whoſe Names Doctor 
Shaw has given us, which are either very falt 
or brackiſh ; and yet the Arabs, by long Uſe 
and Cuſtom, are very well reconciled to the 
Taſte of the Water. To theſe we may add 
the Salt-Pits of Arzew, which are about ſix 
Miles in Compaſs, and appear like a large Lake 
in Winter, but are dry in Summer, the Water 
being then exhaled and the Salts left behind 
cryſtalliz'd. 

In the Province of Ducala, in the Kingdom 
of Marocco, there is a Town call'd Maitbir, 
upon a Mountain of the fame Name, noted 
for its Hundred Wells, or rather Caverns cut 


down 
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down into the ſolid Rock, which were probably 
deſign'd for Magazines to lay up Corn in, 
where they pretend it will keep a hundred 
The common People, however, have 
a Notion that they conceal ſome Treaſure, and 
accordingly they let themſelves down by Ropes, 


ears“. 


It is certain that Wheat 
may be preſerv'd even lon- 
ger than a hundred Years by 
proper Management. In 
order to this it mult at firſt 
be ſhifted from Place to 
Place with a Shovel every 
fifteen Days, for at leaſt fix 
Months ſucceſſively, and af- 
terwards once a Month, or 
not quite ſo often, for ſome 
Time longer. When the 
Duſt and other Impurities 
are diſperſed by this Pro- 
ceeding, and the Corn has 
exhaled all its fiery Particles, 
it may be kept as long 
as you pleaſe, provided 
the Roof of the Granary be 
of a reaſonable Height, and 
all Humidity excluded. But 
to prevent the bad Impreſ- 
ſions of the Air, and keep 
out Vermin, the moſt et- 
fectual Method is to ſpread 
a little unſlak'd Lime over 
the Heap, and ſprinkle it 
with Water, whereby a Sort 
of Cruſt is form'd upon the 
Surface of the Corn, of two 


or three Inches Thickne g. 


— The Memoirs of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences inform 
us, that in the Year 1707 
a Magazine of Corn was 
. in the Citadel of 
Mentz, which had been 
ſtored up in 1578, and the 
Bread made of it was very 
good. At the Caſtle of Se- 
dan in Champagne the Abbe 
ds L2wuois was 4 a Heap 
of Corn that had been pre- 
ſerved there a hundred and 
ten Years, notwithſtanding 
the Moiſture of the Place at 
firſt made it ſprout up to the 
Height of eighteen Inches. 
Theſe Shoots, dying and 
rotting for wans of Air, 
ſunk down upon the Corn 
they ſprung from ; and this 
glutinous Compoſt, incorpo- 
rating with the Grain under- 
neath it, form'd a very thick 
Cruſt, which dried and hard- 
en'd, and preſerv'd the reſt 
of the Heap. Some Bread 
made of this Corn was ſent 
to the French Court, and gave 
great Satisfactian, 


with 
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with Lights in their Hands, in order to find it 
out; but we do not learn that they have made 
any Diſcovery of that Nature. Theſe Wells, 
as they are call*d, conſiſt of ſeveral Stories one 
under another, the loweſt whereof is very large, 
and leads to ſeveral Cells, in which are Springs 
of freſh Water. As there are many Windings 
and Turnings in theſe Caverns, it is ſaid thoſe 
who deſcend into them are often loſt, eſpecially 
if their Lights happen to go out. This we 
are told was the Caſe of a certain Adventurer, 
who had the good Fortune however to ſtumble 
upon ſome Animal that lived in theſe ſubter- 
raneous Apartments, which led him out through 
a natural Paſſage in the Rock, that open'd into 
a thick Wood at the Foot of the Mountain. 
Upon the Diſcovery of this new Opening, Peo- 
ple flock*d thither with their Pick-axes, in or- 
der to dig in Search of the ſuppoſed Treaſure, 
but inſtead of that met with ſome freſh Springs, 
which fill'd the whole Place with Water, 


Fos$SILSs. 


1 ND ER this Article we ſhall find little re- 
— markable in Barbary, though the Country 
is not deſtitute of Mines of Copper, Iron, and 
other Metals. Near Algiers and Bona, ſays 
Dr. Shaw, a ſoft flaky Stone lies immediately 
upon the Surface of the Earth, which is fre- 
quently gilded over with Gald-like Spangles ; 
as the ſparry Matter, that fills up the Fiſſures, 

glitters 
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glitters with thoſe that imitate Silver. The 
common Flint Stone (our Author obſerves) 
which moſt Countries have in Plenty, occurs ſo 
ſeldom in ſome Parts of Barbary, that our 
Merchant Veſſels have receiv'd ſome of them 
in the Downs for Ballaſt, and diſpoſed of them 
at Algiers for ſeven Shillings the Quintal. 

Besipes the common Mould or Soil of Al- 
giers, there are two or three Kinds of Pipe and 
Potter's Clay, the former of which generally 
burns red. Fuller's Earth is alſo dug in great 
Abundance; to which we may add the Steatites 
or Soap-Earth, which is in great Eſteem in the 
Bagnios for cleanſing and ſoftening the Skin. 
Lac Lune, which the Arabs ſometimes uſe in 
ſtaunching Blood, lies uſually in the Sutures of 
ſome laminous Rocks in one Part of the Coun- 
try, and a hard Species of Amagra or Spaniſh 
Bole occurs frequently in another. 

Tas Selenites ſometimes ſpreads itſelf over 
whole Acres of the woody and mountainous 
Diſtricts, and a tranſparent, yellow, and fleſh- 
colour'd Talc or Gypſum, often expands itſelt 
in thin Cakes over ſome rocky Parts of the 
Country. In pounding the Gypſum we often 
meet with a Number of ſmall Gold-like No- 
dules, of a regular mathematical Figure; but 
the Gold and Silver-like Marcaſites or Pyrites 
are irregular with regard to their Shape, being 
ſometimes form'd like the Meſentery, Kidney, 
or ſuch Sort of Figures az they uſually aſſume 
in other Places. | 
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Tux Iron of the Kingdom of Algters is 
white and good, but is not found in any great 
Quantity. Some of the Mountains have a rich 
ponderous Ore, with a Mixture of Cinnabar, 
but no Mines have been open'd there, as Dr. 
Shaw was inform'd. They have rich Lead 
Ores, from which large Quantities of that Me- 
tal might be obtain'd, if their Mines were un- 
der a better Regulation. Their Method of re- 
fining it is to put Layers of Wood and Ore 
alternately upon each other; and ſetting the 
Pile on fire, they frequently obtain eighty 
Pounds of Metal from one Quintal of Ore. 

The Regencies of Algiers and Tunis look 
with an envious Eye upon the Silver and Cop- 
per Mines of the Tingitaniaus, though our Au- 
thor ſuppoſes, that their Mountains, by farther 
Searches and Experiments, might probably be 
tound to contain the ſame Materials, eſpecially 
Copper; for in the Mountain of Ferzan there 
are large Strata of ponderous Stones, tinged 
all over with green Efflore ſcences; and Dr. Shaw 
had a Specimen from that Place which ſeem'd 
to ſhoot into Grains of Tin in no ſmall Quan- 
tity. The Mountain Tmolga likewiſe abounds 
with Stones of the ſame Quality, being in all 
Appearance verv ftrongly impregnated with 
Copper, 


Vor- 
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VEGETABLES 


6 3 HE. Cicer, or Chich Pea, is very much cul- 

tivated and eſteem'd in Barbary. This Sort 
of Pulſe is call'd Garwvangos, and they are moſt 
valued when parched, being then a favourite 
Food to Perſons of all Ages and Diſtinctions. 
For this Purpoſe there are Copper Pans and 
Ovens in almoſt every Street of the Eaſtern 
Cities; and the Method of parching theſe Peale 
ſeems to be of great Antiquity. When parch'd 
they are ca!Pd Leblebby, and ſome Writers have 
taken them for the Pigeon's Dung mention'd 
in Scripture at the Siege of Samaria. It is 
certain, ſays Dr. Shaw, that this Pulſe is pointed 
at one End, and acquires an Aſh Colour in 
parching; and as the firſt Circumſtance anſwers 
to the uſual Figure, the other to the uſual Co- 
lour of Pigeon's Dung, the Suppoſition is not 
entirely groundleſs. 

Tuev have a ſmall Parſnip in Barbary, ſome- 
what like a Turnip, with fibrous Roots, which 
has a Taſte ſo agreeably pungent, that it is 
very much eſteem'd, and fold by Weight. Be- 
fides our common Garden Herbs, they have 
Calabathes, and ſeveral other Productions of 
the vegetable Kind, which give a Reliſh to 
their Soups and Ragouts; nor ſhould their Co- 
riander be omitted, which has always a prin- 
cipal Share in the Mooriſh Cookery. Colli- 
flowers arrive to great perfection in Barbary, 

Dd 2 inſo- 
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inſomuch that Dr. Shaw tells us he has ſeen ſe- 
veral that were very white, ſolid, and compact, 
meaſuring a Yard or more in Circumference. 
Their Muſk-Melons are little ſuperior to ours 
in the Richneſs of their Taſte, but their Water- 
Melons exceed any that are raiſed in the North- 
ern Climates. This laſt Sort (which they call 
Dillah) ſeems to be providentially cultivated for 
the Southern Countries, as it affords a cool re- 
treſhing Juice, quenches Thirſt, mitigates fe- 
veriſh Diſorders, and thereby compenſates, in a 
great Degree, for the exceſſive Heats to which 
thoſe Countries are ſubject. 

Wr have already given an Account of the 
Fam or Date Tree, of which there are great 
Numbers in Barbary ; but we may add one Par- 
ticular relating to it, for which we are indebted 
to the learned Traveller ſo often quoted. It is 
uſual (he fays) with Perſons of better Faſhion 
in this Country to entertain their Gueſts at a 
Wedding, the Birth of a Child, or upon any 
extraordinary Occaſion, with the Honey (as they 
call it) of the Date-Tree. This they procure 
by cutting off the Head of one of the more 
vigorous Kinds, and. ſcooping the Top of the 
Trunk into the Shape of a Baſon. When the 
Sap aſcends it lodges in this Cavity, at the Rate 
of three Quarts or a Gallon a Day, during the 
firſt Week or Fortnight; after which the Quan- 
tity daily diminiſhes, and in fix Weeks or two 
Months the Juice is entirely conſumed, the 
Tree becomes dry, and is fit for nothing but 

Fire- 
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Fire-Wood or Timber. This Liquor, which. 
has a more luſcious Sweetneſs than Honey, is 
of the Conſiſtence of a thin Syrup, but ſoon: 
grows tart and ropy, acquiring an intoxicating 
Quality, and yielding by Diſtillation an agree- 
able Spirit. 

THERE is a Shrub very common in the De- 
ferts of Barbary, which has the Leaves, Prickles, 
Flower, and Fruit of che Jujeb, only with this 
Difference, that the Fruit is round, ſmaller, 
and more luſcious, and the Branches are not ſo 
jointed or crooked. This Fruit 1s in great Re- 
pute, and ſold in the Markets all over the 
Southern Diſtricts of the Kingdoms of Algiens 
and Tunis. 

In thoſe Kingdoms they have a Species of 
Apricot, uſually of the Size and Shape of a. 
Nectarine, and with the ſame Property of not 
parting from the Stone. The eating of theſe 
is never attended with a Surfeit, whereas the 
common Apricot is very. dangerous, occaſions a 
Variety of Fevers and Dy ſenteries, and is calld: 
by a Name that ſignifies the Xiller of the Chri- 
ftians. They have two or three Species of 
Plums and Cherries, but none of them either 
in Plenty or delicious. The Cherry has been. 
formerly in ſuch Eſteem, that it continues to 
be call'd the Berry cf the King. Their NeCta- 
rines are larger than ours, and of. a better 
Taſte; ard their Peaches, beſides their excel- 
lent Flavour, will commonly weigh ten Ounces, 
Some of their Pomegranates are three or four: 
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Inches in Diameter, and of a Pound Weight. 
Nor ought we to omit the Prickly Pear, call'd 
the Fig of the Chriſtians, perhaps (as Dr. Shaw 
ſuppoſes) from its being originally brought 
from Europe. Many Families live upon it du- 
ring the Months of Auguſt and September; tho 
ic is never known to tinge the Urine of a 
bloody Colour, as it is ſaid to do in America. 
The Wallnut and Olive-Tree are propagated 
all over Barbary, but the Haſel, Filbert, Gooſe- 
berry and Currant-Tree, are ſcarce to be met 
with in the Country. In the Year 1723 and 
1724 the Locnſts made vaſt Deſtruction among 
the Vineyards of Algiers, before which Time 
(ſays our Author) their Wine was not inferior 
to the beſt Hermitage, either in Briſkneſs or 
Flavour; and though it is much degenerated 
fince, it may ſtil] diſpute the Preference with 
the Wine of Spain or Portugal. The Lemon 
and Seville Orange-Tree, eſpecially the former, 
are in a continued Succeſſion of Fruit and Bloſ- 
ſoms; but the China Orange is not a Native of 
the Conntry, and only bears towards the latter 
End of Autumn, 

We ſhall conclude this Article with an Ob- 
ſervation of Dr. Shaw's relating to the Gardens 
of Barbary, namely, that they are not laid out 
with any Method, Beauty, or Deſign, the Whole 
being nothing but a Medley and Confuſion of 
Trecs, with Beds of Cabbages, Furntps, Beans, 
&c. and ſometimes Wheat and Barlcy diſperſed 
among them. Fine Walks, Parterres, F _ 
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Plats, Cc. would be to theſe Africans the Loſs 
of ſo much profitable Soil; as planting in Or- 
der and Regularity, the Study of Soil and 
Compoſts, or the aiming at any Improvements 


and Diſcoveries, would be deviating from the 


Practice of their Anceſtors, whoſe Footſteps 
they follow with the utmoſt Reverence and 
Devotion, 


ANIMALS. 


F all the Animals of Barbary, the Lion, 
uſually call'd the King of Beaſts, ſeems to 
merit our firſt Attention. This noble Creature, 
which rules with a tyrannical Empire over the In- 
habitants of the Woads and Deſerts, has a Head 
very large, and not at all a”: gt to his 
Body. He has a thick flattiſh Noſe, a very 
wide Mouth, red fiery Eyes, hollow, and look- 
ing ſomewhat awry. His Neck is adorn'd with 
a fine ſhagged Mane, but the Lioneſs wants 
this Ornament. He has a long Tail, very 
ſtrong Legs, and each of his fore Feet has five 
diſtin Claws, the hinder but four, all crooked, 
ſharp, and exceeding hard. The Hair of ſome 
Lions is curl'd, of others lank and thin, and 
always of a dunniſh Colour; for thoſe who pre- 
tend there are black, white, and red Lions, are 
groſsly miſtaken, none ſuch being to be found, 
except thoſe which owe their Birth to Heraldry 
or Painting. The Roaring of the Lion is fright- 
ful, and every Beaſt dreads his Approach; bur, 
not- 
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notwithſtanding all his Courage and Fierceneſs, 
it is ſaid that he himſelf trembles at the Crow- 
ing of a Cock. He is of a very ſavage Nature, 
preying upon other Animals, chiefly the Wild 
„which yet (as Dr. Shaw informs us) hath 
ſometimes been known to defend itſelf with ſo 
much Bravery, that the Victory has inclined to 
neither Side, the Carcaſſes of them both having 
been found lying dead together, all in Gore and 
mangled to pieces, 
Some have reported that the Lion 1s afraid 
of Women, and that, upon taking up a Stick 
and calling him Names, he will immediately 
loſe his Fierceneſs, and fly from the Flocks- 
they are attending. Something of this Kind 
(fays our learned Fraveller) perhaps may have 
happen'd when they have been well ſatiated 
with Food, at which Time the Arab, pretend 
the Lions have fo little Courage, that they can 
ſeize upon their Prey, and reſcue it out. of their 
Jaws. But theſe Inſtances are very are, it oft- 
ner falling ouc, that Lions devour Women as 
well as Men, for want of other Creatures. Fire 
is what they are moſt afraid of; and yet, not- 
withſtanding all the Precaution the Arabs take 
in this Reſpect, together with the Barking of 
their Dogs, and the Noiſe themſelves make all 
Night long, it frequently happens, that a Lion 
will leap into the Midſt of an Incloſure, and 
bring out along with him a Sheep or a Goat. 
If tacſe Ravages are repeated, the Arabs take 
notice where the Lion enters, and there cg. a 
2 
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Pit, covering it over ſlightly with Reeds, or 


ſmall Branches of Trees, into which he falls 


and is taken. 

Tus hunting of the Lion, according to Dr. 
Shaw, is in ſome Reſpects like the Method of 
taking Elephants heretofore deſcribed. On this 
Occaſion a whole Diſtrict is ſummon'd to appear, 
who, forming themſelves into a Circle, incloſe 
a Space of three, four, or five Miles in Com- 
paſs, according to the Number of People and 
Quality of the Ground that is pitch'd upon to 
be the Scene of Action. The Footmen ad- 
vance firſt, ruſhing into the Thickets with 
their Dogs and Spears to put up the Game; 
whilſt the Horſemen, keeping a little behind, 
are always ready to charge, as ſoon as the wild 
Beaſt makes a Sally. Thus they proceed, ſtill 
contracting their Circle, till they all at laſt either 
cloſe in together, or mect with ſomething to 
divert them. This Sort of Paſtime is ſome- 
times very agreeable; for different Kinds of 
Animals being by this means driven together, 
they ſeldom fail of having Chaſes after Hares, 
Jackals, Hyenas, and other Creatures, as well 
as the Lion. But this Sport 1s frequently at- 
tended with fatal Accidents; for 1t 1s a com- 
mon Obſervation, that when the Lion perceives 
himſelf in Danger, nay ſometimes the very Mo- 
ment he is rouſed, he will ſeize directly upon 
the Perfon that 1s neareſt to him, and, rather 


than quit his Hold, ſuffer himſelf to be cut to 
Picces, 


We 
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We have already taken ſome Notice of the 
Jackal, which Creature, as well as the Siyab 
Gbuſb, or Black-ear'd Cat, is ſuppoſed to be the 
Lion's Provider; but our Author thinks it may 
be doubted whether there be any ſuch friendly 
Intercourſe between ſuch different Animals. In 
the Night- time indeed, as the Pſalmiſt obſerves, 
when all the Beaſts of the Foreſt ds move, theſe, 
like other Kinds of Beaſts, are prowling after 
Suſtenance; and when the Sun riſes, and the 
Lion betakes himſelf to his Den, both the Siyab 
Ghuſh and the Jackal have been ſeen gnawing 
ſuch Carcaſſes as the Lion is ſuppoſed to have 
fed upon the Night before. T his, and the 
enge Noiſe which the Jackal is often 

eard to make with the Lion, are the only Cir- 
cumſtances Dr. Sh is acqua nted with in fa- 
vour of the vulgar Opinion. —T he Jackal yclps 
every Night atout th. Gardens and Villages, 
feeding upon Roots, Fruit, and Carrion. Mr. 
Ray ſuppoſes it to be the Lupus aureus of the 
Ancients; but what Oppian de ſcribes as ſuch, is 
a Creature of much more Ferocuy. 

NexT to the Lion, among the Quadrupeds 
of a leſs tameable Nature, we ought to men- 
tion the Panther, whoſe Skin is of a yeilow 
Colour, beautifully mark'd with round vlack 
Spots, his Hair ſhort and moſſy, and who is 
thought to equal, if not exceed the Lion in its 
ſavage Qualities*. This Creature is very fwift, 

* Notwithſtanding the na- ſome Authors give us In- 
tural Ferocity of the Lion, ſtances of its generous _ 
an 
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and attacks both Men and Beaſts; but his uſual 
Method of ſeizing his Prey is jumping upon 
it by Surprize, His Tongue is rough as a 
Fil, and his Skin is in great Requeſt for its 
Beauty, and bears a large Price, being not very 
common. The Female Panther, like the 
Lioneſs, has two Rows of Nipples, giving Suck 
to three, ſometimes four or five Whelps at a 
time. The Arabs ſay, that when the young 
ones breed their Teeth they are ſeized with a 
Fever, which generally carries off three out of 
four; and that this is the Reaſon why their 
Numbers at preſent are ſo inconſidtrable. But 
whether this is owing to ſuch a Diſeaſe, to a 
greater Diſperſion of the Arabs, or to the 
eaſier Way of killing them ſince the Invention 
of Fire-Arms, it is certain (ſays our judicious 
Author) there would be great Difficulty at pre- 
ſent to procure a fiftieth Part of the Number 
of wild Beaſts that Africa may be ſuppoſed 


grateful Temper. Father 
Mainbourg, in his Hiſtory of 
the Croiſades, tells us of a 
Gentleman that had deli- 
ver'd a Lion from a mon- 
ſtrous Serpent, which had 
twiſted itſelf round the Body 
of that Animal, and would 
have ſtung him to Death if 
the Gentleman had not kill'd 
it with his Spear. The Lion, 
ſenſible of the Kindneſs done 
him, accompanied his Bene- 


factor like a Dog during his 
Stay in the Holy Land ; and 
when he embark'd for Eu- 
rope, the Maſter of the Ship 
refuſing to take the Lion on 
board, he ſwam after the 
Ship till his Strength being 
exhauſted he was drown'd. 
But our Readers will not ex- 
pect we ſhould vouch for the 
Truth of Stories of this Na- 
ture, 
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to have furniſh'd in the Time of the ancient 
Romans. 

AFTER the Lion and Panther, the Dubbah 
or Hyena is the fierceſt of the wild Beaſts of 
Barbary ; but of this Animal we have formerly 
given a Deſcription“. We may add however, 
from Dr. Shaw, that the Creature naturally 
limps upon his hinder Right Leg, notwithſtand- 
ing which Imperfection he is tolerably ſwift, 
and cannot be ſo eaſily run down as the Wild 
Boar. His Neck is remarkably ſtiff, ſo that in 
looking behind, or ſnatching obliquely at any 
Object, he is obliged to move his whole Body, 
in the ſame manner as the Hog, the Badger, 
or Crocodile. His Colour is dun, inclining to 
be reddiſh, with ſome Streaks of a dark brown; 
and the Hair upon his Neck is near a Span 
long. When any of theſe Creatures are taken, 
the Arabs take great Care to bury the Head, 
leſt the Brain, according to their Superſtition, 
ſhould be made uſe of in Sorcery and Enchant- 
ment. | 

THERE is an Animal in Barbary calPd Faadb, 
which agrees with the Leopard in being ſpot- 
ted, but differs in other Reſpects; for the Skin 
is not only of a deeper Colour, but much 
coarſer; neither is the Creature itſelf of ſo fierce 
a Nature : However, the Arabs imagine it to 
be a ſpuriaus Offspring between a Lion and a 
Leopardeſs. It feeds upon Carrion, ſometimes 


See Vol. II. p. 262. 
upon 
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upon Roots and Herbs, and muſt be in great 
Neceſſity if it attacks a Sheep or Goat. It can 
therefore hardly be taken for the Lupus Cerva- 
rius of the Ancients, which is deſcribed to be 
a much fiercer Creature. 

THERE are two other Animals of this Coun- 
try mark'd like a Leopard, but their Spots are 
of a darker Colour, and the Fur ſomewhat 
longer and ſofter. The one is of the Cat-Kind, 
about a Third leſs than a full-grown Leopard, 
and Dr. Shaw thinks it may be taken for a 
Species of the Lynx, or rather for the Leſſer 
Panther of Oppian. The other has a ſmall 
pointed Head, with ſuch Teeth, Feet, Sc. as 
ſhew it to be of the Weaſel Kind. It has a 
round flender Body, about a Foot long; and 
its Tail is regularly mark'd with a Succeſſion of 
black and white Ringlets. 

Tae Horſe, (ſays our Author) formerly the 
Glory and diſtinguiſhing Badge of Numidza, 
hath of late Years very much degenerated in 
Barbary; or rather the Arabs have been diſ- 
couraged from breeding up a fine Race, which 
they were ſure would one Time or other fall 


into the Hands of the Turkiſh Officers. A va- 


luable and well-taught Barbary Horſe (beſides 
the ſuppoſed Quality of never lying down, and 
of ſtanding ſtil] when the Rider drops his Bri- 
dle) is to have a long Pace, and to ſtop ſhort, 
if required, in a full Carter. No other Mo- 
tions are practiſed or admired in that Country, 
it being reckon'd very impolite among the 

Vol.. III. Ne XXXIX. Ee Arabs 
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Arahs-to- trot or amble. But how much ſoever 


the Barbs may have formerly been eſteem'd, at 


reſent the Doctor tells us the Egyptian Horſes 
Fave deſervedly the Preference ot all others for 
Size and Beauty, the ſmalleſt of them being 
uſually ſixteen Hands high, and all of them 
ſhaped, according to their Phraſe, like the Ante- 
lope. 

AmoncsT other Obſervations relating to the 
Kingdoms of Algiers and Tunis, our Author 
mentions this remarkable Particular, viz. that 
a Gelding or a Weather 1s rarely if ever known 
in thoſe Countrics; for ſuch Males of Sheep, 
or of the Black Cattle, as are more than ſuf- 
ficient for the Preſervation of the Species, have 
only their Teſticles ſqueezed or diſcompoſed 
when they are about three Months old; the 
Mabometans accounting it an Act of Cruelty to 
caſtrate any Creatures except thoſe of their own 

LET us now take a View of ſome of the 
moſt curious Birds of Barbary, as they are de- 
ſcribed by the learned Traveller we have ſo 
often mention'd, to whom the Publick is much 
indebted far his: accurate Obſervations on ſe- 
veral Parts of .that Country. A remarkable 


Animal of the feather'd Tribe is the Houbaara, + 


which is as big as a Capon, and its Body of 
a longer Shape. It frequents the Confines of 
the Deſerts, and feeds upon little Shrubs and 
luſects. The Body is of a light Dun or yel- 
iowilh Colour, interſpers'd all over with little 

brown 
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brown Marks; but” the larger Feathers of the 
Wing are black, having each of them a white 
Spot near the Middle. Thoſe of the Neck are 
whitiſh with black Streaks, but are chiefly re- 
markable for their Length, and for being erected 
when it is attack'd or provok' d. Its Bill is 
about an Inch and a half long, flat, like that 
of the Starling; and its Legs agree in Shape, 
and in the Want of the hinder Toe, with thoſe 
of the Buſtard. Nothing can be more enter- 
taining (adds the Doctor) than to ſce this Bird 
purſued by the Hawk, and what various Stra- 
tagems it makes ule of in order to eſcape its 
Fnemy. 

THERE is a Bird call'd by the Arabs the 
Boo-onk-or Long Neck, becanſe in walking and 
ſearching for Food it throws out its Neck ſeven 
or eight Inches. It is of the Bittern Kind, 
ſomewhat leſs than the Lapwing, having ſhort 
and flender Legs, of a green Colour, Its Bill 
is likewiſe green, three Inches long, and in 
Shape reſembling that of a Stork. The Neck, 
Breaſt, and Belly are of a light Yellow, bur 
the Back and upper Part of the Wings are of 
a Jet Black. The Tail is ſhort, and the Fea- 
thers of the Neck are long and ſometimes 
fireak'd with White. 

Tue Emfeehy, or Ox-Bird, which is about the 
Size of a Curlew, is very beautiful, being all 
over of a Milk-white Colour, except the Bill and 
Legs, which are of a fine Red. It generally 

KEEL feeds 
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feeds in the Meadows, along with Cattle, but 
its Fleſh is not ſavoury, and ſoon corrupts. 

THEy have a Species of Thruſh in Barbary 
which is juſtly admired for the Richneſs of its 
Plumage. The Head, Neck, and Back are of 
a fine light Green, the Wings of a Lark-Co- 
jour, the Breaſt white and ſpotted like the 
Thruſh's, the Rump of an elegant Yellow, and 
the Ends of the Feathers of the Wings and 
Tail are tipp'd with the ſame Colour. This 
Bird is not very common, appearing only in the 
Summer-Months, when Figs are in Seaſon 

THz Capſa Sparrow, fo call'd from a City 
of that Name in Tunis, is a Curioſity that de- 
ſerves our Notice as much as any other of this 
Kind. It is about as big as the common Houſe- 
Sparrow, and is frequent in the Date-Villages 
to the Weſtward of the Lake of Marks. The 
Colour of it is like that of a Lark, except on 
the Breaſt, which is ſomewhat lighter, and ſhines 
like a Pigeon's. But what this Bird is admired 
for is its exceeding ſweet and molodious Note, 
infinitely preferable (ſays Dr. Shaw) to that of 
the Canary Bird or Nightingale. On this Ac- 
count ſeveral Attempts have been made to bring 
it to Kairoan and other Parts of the Country; 
but it has been always found of ſo delicate a a 
Nature, as to languiſh and pine away upon be- 
ing removed from its native Climate. 


The Rbaad or Safsaf is a gregarious Bird, 


of which there are two Species in Barbary, the 


{maller whereof is as big as an ordinary Fats 
ut 
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differing alſo from the leſſer in having a black 


in the Language of the Country, and is ſup- 


_ Digeſtion. 
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but the larger is about the Size of the Houbaara, 


Head, with a Tuft of dark blue Feathers im- 
mediately below it. Each Species of them has 
a white Belly, the Back and Wings of a Buff- 
Colour ſpotted with Brown, the Tail lighter, 


but mark' d all along with tranſverſe Streaks of 
Black. The Word Rhaad denotes Thunder 


poſed to be a Name given to this Bird from 
the Noiſe it makes, like our Partridges, in 
ſpringing from the Ground as Safsaf, the other 
Name, expreſſes the beating of the Air when 
the Bird 1s got upon the Wing. 

AnoTHER Bird of the gregarious Kind is 
call'd the Kitawiah, which, like the RhaaZl, 
wants the hinder Toe, and frequents the mol 
barren Parts of Barbary, as the Rhaad does the 
more fertile Parts of the Country. In Size 
and Shape it reſembles a Dove, and, like ſome 
Birds of that Kind, has ſhort feather'd Feet: 
Its Body is of a livid Colour, with black Spots; 
the Belly is blackiſh, and upon the Throat there 
is the Figure of a Half-Moon in a beautiful 
Yellow. Each Feather of the Tail has a white 
Spot at the Extremity, and the middle one 1s 
longer than the reſt, and pointed. The * 
is of the fame Colour with that of the Rb aad, 
and is not of an agreeable Flavour, but of eaſy 


Amonc the more curious Birds of Barbary, 
we may add to the Eagle Kind (lays our Au- 
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thor) the Karaburno, an aſh-colour'd Hawk, 
about the Bigneſs of our Buzzard, with a black 
Bill, yellow ſhort Feet, the Back of a blueiſh 
Colour, the Pinions of the Wings black, with 
a whiciſh Tail and Belly. 

THEy have a Kind of Water Hen in Bar- 
bary, with a white ſpotted Wing, and dark 
green Feet. It is leſs than a Plover, has a black 
Bi, an Inch and a half long, the Belly and 
Br-4 of a dark-brown Colour, and the Back 
{ti!] Carker. The Rump is white below, and 
variegated above with black and white Streaks. 

ANOTHER Bird or two may ſuffice for a Spe- 
cimen of the Fowls of Barbary, amongſt which 
our Author takes notice of a Sort of Sboveler, 
of the Bigneſs of a Wigeon. It has red Feet, a 
broad flat Bill, black, and arm'd with Teeth; 
its Breaſt, Belly, and Head are of an Iron- 
Colour, and upon each Wing there are three 
Spots of Blue, White, and Green, contiguous 
to each other. 

THERE 15 another Kind of Shoveler ſome- 
what larger than the former, but with a leſſer 
Bill, a reddiſh Neck, and a Head adorn'd with 
a ſmall Tuft of tawny Feathers. It has a white 
Belly, but the Back is diverſified with Streaks 
of Black and White alternately. The Feathers 
of the Tail are pointed, and thoſe of the Wings 
have each of them a black and white Spot con- 
tiguous to each other. The Extremity of the 
Bill is black, and the Feet are bluer than thoſe 
of the Wigeon, | 


As 
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As to Animals of the Lizard and Serpent 
Kind, moſt of thoſe we have deſcribed in E- 
gypt are common in ſeveral Parts of Barbary, 
particularly the Thaibanne*, a large Serpent, 
of whoſe Skin Dr. Shaw ſays he has ſeen Purſes 


made, which were four Inches or more in Di- 


ameter. 

THe Zurreike is another Serpent common in 
the Deſerts, which is uſually about fifteen Inches 
long, of a ſlender Body, and remarkable, as 
the Name ſeems to imply, for darting itſelf 
along with great Swiftneſs; which makes Dr. 
Shaw's Conjecture, of, its being the Jaculus of 
the Ancients, not improbable. 

BuT the moſt malignant of this Claſs of 
Animals is the Leffab, which is of a leſs uni- 
form Turn of Body than the Serpent laſt de- 
ſcribed, and ſeldom above twelve Inches in 
Length. The torrida Dipſas of Lucan anſwers 
very well both to the Name (which ſignifies to 
burn) and the venomous Quality of this Ser- 
pent.— The Taitah is another Species of Ser- 
pent, between which and the Leffah the Arabs 
ſay there is the ſame Antipathy as Naturaliſts 
have long ago aſſigned between the Chameleon 
and the Viper; and that a Drop of clammy 
Juice let fall by the Taitab upon the Leffab will 
throw the latter into ſuch Convulſions as are 
attended with almoſt immediate Death. 


® See p. 239. of this Volume, Few 
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Few Species of Inſects, and Creatures under 
that Denomination, occurr'd to Dr. Shaw in 
thoſe Parts of Africa he travell'd in, but ſuch 
as have been already deſcribed by Naturaliſts. 
The moſt curious Species of the Butterfly Kind 
is near four Inches from the Extremity of one 
Wing to that of the other, being all over beau- 
tifully ſtreak*d with Murrey and Yellow. The 
Edges of the lower Wings indeed are to be 
excepted, which are indented, and terminate in 
a narrow Strip an Inch long, border'd with 
Yellow in an elegant Manner. What adds to 
the Beauty is a Spot of a Carnation Colour near 
the Tail. 

Tat rareſt Kind of the Adder-bolt is one with 
a broad Tail, of a ruſty Colour, three or four 
Inches in Length, and the Wings bright and 
ſpotted: But there is another (ſays the Doctor) 
of the ſame Size, with a Body more cy lindrica], 
and differing little in Form from the common 
Locuſt. | 
A Berik with one Horn, of the Colour 
and Size of a Cheſnut, is a Species to be met 
with, but the leaſt frequent * Its Head 
is notch'd round, or indented, and its Feet 
broad, like thoſe of the Gryllo-Talpa or Mole- 
Cricket, The leſſer Naficornes are every where 
met with, and a Variety of elaſtic Beetles. 

AmoncsT the Species of Locuſts to be found 
in Barbary, our Author mentions one of three 
Inches in Length, of a brown Colour, with the 
fore Legs arm'd with ſtrong horny Claws, Bi 

Other 
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other Sort, of the ſame Size, and of the cucul- 
lated Kind, has its _— Wings ſtreak'd with 
a light Green, and the membranaceous ones 
chequer'd with Fleſh-Colour, Brown, and Scar- 
let. There 1s a third Species about two Inches 
long, with beautiful green Wings, whoſe chief 
Characteriſticks are two Antennæ, which pro- 
Jeet from the Forehead like a Couple of Fea- 
thers. 

We have already given an Account of Lo- 
cuſts in general“; but to what we have ſaid on 
that Subject, it may not be amiſs to ſubjoin 
what Dr. Shaw has related concerning thoſe de- 
vouring Inſects. Thoſe which the Doctor ſaw 
in Barbary, in 1724 and 1725, were much 
larger than our common Graſhoppers, having 
brown fpotted Wings, with Legs and Bodies 
of a bright Yellow. The Wind having been 
ſome time Southerly, they firſt appear'd to- 
wards the End of March; and in the Middle 
of April their Numbers were ſo much increaſed, 
that in the Heat of the Day they form'd them- 
ſelves into large Bodies, appearing like a Suc- 
ceſſion of Clouds, and darkening the Sun. A- 
bout the Middle of May they began to retire 


into proper Parts of the Country to depoſit 


their Eggs, and in the Month following the 
young Brood began gradually to make its Ap- 


pearance. It was ſurprizing to obſerve (ſays 
our Author) that as ſoon as they were hatched * 


* See Vel. II. p. 396, &c. 
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they immediately collected themſelves together, 
forming compact Bodies of ſeveral hundred 
Yards ſquare, which marching forwards over 
Trees, Walls, and Houſes, eat up every Plant 
in their Way, and let nothing eſcape them. To 
ſtop the Progreſs of theſe deſtructive Animals, 
the Inhabitants of the Country made Trenches 
all over their Fields and Gardens, and fill'd 
them with Water; or elſe endeavour'd to de- 
ſtroy them by placing in a Row great Quan- 
tities of Heath, Stubble, or ſuch combuſtible 
Materials, and ſetting them on fire on their 
Approach. All this was to no Purpoſe ; the 
Trenches were quickly fill'd up, and the Fires 
put out by infinite Swarms ſucceeding one an- 
other; whilſt. the Front ſrem'd regardlefs of 
Danger, and the Rear preſs'd on ſo cloſe that 
a R. rrrat was impoſſible. - After one of theſe 
Bodies had been in Motion for a Day or two 
(ſays our Author) others were hatch'd to glean 
after them, which they did in a very effectual 
Manner, gnawing off the young Branches and 
even the Bark of ſuch Trees as had eſcaped 
before, with the Loſs only of their Fruit and 
Foliage. 

In this Manner (adds the Doctor) they lived 
near a Month upon the Ruin of every thing 
that was green or juicy, till they arrived at their 
full Growth, and, by caſting their Skins, threw 
off their Worm like State. To prepare them- 
ſelves for this Metamorphoſis, they hang by 
their hinder Feet to a Twig; Braneh, the Cor- 

ner 
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ner of. a -Stone, or the-like; when by an un- 
dulating Motion, uſed on that Occaſion, their 
Heads fitit appear, and their Bodies ſoon after. 
The whole Transformation (ſays our Author) 
is perform'd in ſeven or eight Minutes, after 
which they lie in a languiſhing Condition for 
a little Time; but when their Wings are hard- 
en'd by the Air and Sun, and the Moiſture 
dried up which was left upon caſting their 
Sloughs, they return'd again to their former 
Voracity, with an Addition both of Strength 
and Agility. However, they did not continue 
long in this State before they were entirely diſ- 
perſed, as their Parents were before, after laying 
their Eggs to prepare for a freſh Offspring. 

Tus Inſects, ſays the Doctor, ſprinkled 
with Salt and fried, are in Taſte not much un- 
like our Cray-hſh. The Jews were allowed to 
eat them“; and Ludolpbus has a Diſſertation 
wherein he endeavours to prove that the Quails 
the 1/raelites fed upon in the Wilderneſs were 
only a Species of Locuſts : But the Pſalmiſt, 
in calling them feather*d Fouls, ſeems entirely 
to - contradict. that Suppoſition. However, to 
engage. in Controverſies of this Kind is foreign 
to our Purpoſe. 

Tux Scorpion, continues our Author, in 
Conſideration of its noxiaus Qualities, may 
claim the next Place after the Locuſt. Some 
of the Species are long and narrow, others 


* Levit. xi. 22. 
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rounder and larger; but each of them have a 
Tail conſiſting of ſix Joints, not ſeven, as ſome 
ancient Writers have aſſerted. Thoſ: on this 
Side of Mount Atlas are not very hurtful, the 
Sting being only attended with a ſlight Fever, 
and the Application of a little Venice Treacle 
ſoon aſſwaging the Pain. But the Scorpions of 
Zaab, and moſt other Parts of the Deſert, as 
they are larger and of a darker Complexion, 
ſo their Poiſon is more malignant, and fre- 
qu ntly proves mortal. — The Bite of the Boola- 
kaz or Rhax 1s of the ſame venomous Nature ; 
and it is computed that twenty or thirty Per- 
ſons die every Year by the Hurt received from 
this Animal and the Lefah. 

THe Method of curing the Bite of theſe 
Creatures is either to burn the Part, or to make 
a deep Incifion, and cut away the contiguous 
Fleſh. Sometimes the Patient is buried up to 
the Head in the hot Sands, or in Pits heated 
for that Purpoſe. When no great Danger is 
apprehended, they only apply hot Aſhes, or 
the Powder of Albenna, with two or three thin 
Slices of an Onion, tying them as a Cataplaſm 
upon the Part affected. Our Author never 
heard that Olive-Oil was made uſe of, which 
has lately been found a ſpecific Remedy againſt 
the Bite of the Viper, being rubb*d warm upon 
the Wound “. 


* Of this we have ſeve · Philoſophical Tranſa#ions, 
ral Inſtances recorded in the particularly thoſe of Milian 
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Haix mention'd the Viper, it may not be 
improper to give a Deſcription of that Serpent, 


Oliver and his Wife, who 
follow'd the Buſineſs of 
catching and ſelling Vipers, 
and offer d themſelves to be 
bit by any Viper that ſhould 
be procured, truſting to the 
Virtue of a Remedy they 
had accidentally ht on in 
trying various Things, which 
was only Oil of Olives, 
known by the Name of Sa/- 
li- Oil, from its being fre- 
quently uſed with Sallet. On 
the iſt of June, 1734, in 
the Preſence of a great Num- 
ber of Perſons, the faid 
William Oliver was bit by 
an old black Viper or Ad- 
der, brought by one of the 
Company, upon the Wriſt 
and Joint of the Thumb of 
the Right Hand, ſo that 
Drops of Blood came from 
the Wounds, He faid that 
he immediately felt a vio- 
lent Pain and Shooting, both 
to the Top of his Thumb 
and up his Arm, even' be- 
fore the Viper was loofen'd 
from his Hand, and ſoon 
after he felt a Pain like that 
of burning. In a few Mi- 
nutes his Eyes began to look 
red and fiery, and to water 
very much; and in, leis than 
Vox. III. Ne 39. 


half an Hour he perceiy'd 
the Venom ſeize his Heart 
with a pricking Pain, attend- 
ed with Faintneſs and Short- 
neſs of Breath, Upon this 
he fell into violent cold 
Sweats, and preſently after 
his Belly began to ſwell, 
with great Gripings and 
Pains in his Back, attended 
with Vomitings and Purg- 
ings. During the Violence 
of theſe Symptoms he af- 
firm'd that his Sight was 
gone twice for ſeveral Mi- 
nutes, but that his Hearing 
continued all the while. He 
ſaid that in his former Ex- 

iments he had never de- 
ferr'd making uſe of his Re. 
medy longer than when he 
perceiv'd the Effects of the 
Venom reaching his Heart; 
but this time, being willing 
to ſatisfy the Company tho- 
roughly, and depending on 
the Oil, which had never 
fail'd him, he forbore to 
apply it till he found him - 
ſelf exceeding ill and quite 
giddy. —About an Hour and 
a Quarter after he was bit, 
a Chafing-diſh of burning 
Charcoal was brought in, 
and his Arm held over it as 
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famed not only for the exceeding Venomouſ- 
neſs of its Bite, which is one of the moſt dan- 


near as he could bear it, 
while his Wife rubb'd in 
with her Hand the Sallet- 


— 2 Dr. Mortimer 


he along with him, 
It they — privately add 
any thing to it. By this 
Means the Pain ſoon abated, 
though the Swelling did not 
much diminiſh, and violent 
Vomitings and Purgings en- 
ſued, with a low and in- 
terrupted Pulſe, ſo that the 
Phyſicians preſent thought 
proper to give him ſeveral 
cordial Draughts, from 
which he was not ſenſible of 
any great Relief, but by 
drinking a Glaſs or two of 
Oil he ſeem'd to have ſome 
Eaſe. In this dangerous 
Condition he was put to 
Bed, and his Arm again 
bathed over a Pan of Char- 
coal ; but continuing to com- 
plain much of his Back and 
Belly, the Doctor adviſed 
his Wife to rub them with 
Sallet-Oil heated, which ſhe 
did accordingly, whereupon 
he declared he found imme- 
diate Eaſe, and his Vomit- 
ing and Purging ſoon abated. 
He then fell into a ſound 


Sleep, which was interrupt- 


ed by Perſons coming to ſee 
and enquire after him till 
about Twelve o'Clock, from 
which Time he flept con- 
tinually to Five or Six next 
Morning, when he awak ed 
and ſound himſelf perfectly 
well. On the 3d of June 
indeed his Arm remain' d 
ſwell' d, and look'd red, with 
Spots of Yellow, but felt 
ſoft, and he had the perfe& 
Uſe of it, and even of his 
Fingers, no Pain or Stiffneſs 
remaining. — Theſe Viper- 
Catchers ſaid they had ex- 
perienced their Remedy to 
take Effect on Cows, Horſes 
and Dogs, ten Hours after 
being bit; but as to them- 
ſelves, being frequently bit, 
they always carried a Phial 
of Sallet-Oil along with 
them, and bath'd the Wound 
immediately. If it was in 
the Heel, they wetted the 
Stocking thoroughly with 
the Oil; if in the Finger, 
which happen'd ofteneſt, 
they pour'd ſome Oil into 
that Finger of their Glove, 
which they put on again, 
and thus never felt any far- 
ther Inconvenience from the 
Accident, not even ſo much 
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gerous Poiſons in the Animal Kingdom, but 
alſo for the great Uſefulneſs of its Fleſh in Me- 
dicine. This remarkable Reptile has the big- 
geſt and flatteſt Head of all the Serpent Kind, 
its Snout being not unlike that of a Hog, with 
fixteen ſmall immoveable Teeth in each Jaw, 
beſides two other large, ſharp, hollow, canine 
Teeth, ſituate on each Side of the upper Jaw, 
which are thoſe that do the Miſchief. Theſe 
are flexible in their Articulation, and are com- 
monly laid flat along the Jaw, the Animal never 
raiſing them but when it would bite; and the 
Roots or Baſes of them are encompaſs'd with a 
little Bladder, containing a yellow mſipid ſali- 
vous Juice, which is the Poiſon. It is about 
half a Yard long, and an Inch in Thickneſs; 
has only one Row of Teeth, whereas other Ser- 
pents have two; and its Body is not fetid, 
though the inner Parts of other Serpents ſtink 
intolerably. It creeps ſlowly, and never lea 

like the reſt of the Serpent-Kind, but is nim- 
ble enough to bite when it meets with Provo- 
cation. The Scales under its Belly are of the 
Colour of well poliſh'd Steel, and the reſt of 
the Body is aſh-colour'd or yellow, the Ground 


as from the Sting of a Bee. 
—The Experiment was made 
upon the ſame Man in the 
Town-Hall at Windſor, be- 
fore Dr. Derbam, Dr. Water- 
land, the Phyſicians, Sur- 
geons, and Apothecaries of 


Ff 2 ſpeckled 


that Town, and ſeveral other 
Gentlemen in the Neigh- 
bourhood ; all the Symptoms 
of a Viper-Bite enſued, and 
the Remedy was applied 
with the promiſed Succeſs. 
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ſpeckled with browniſh Spots, The Viper is 
a viviparous Animal, bringing forth her Young- 
ones wrapp'd up in thin Skins, which break 
on the third Day, and ſet them at liberty. She 
commonly brings forth to the Number of twen- 
ty, but only one each Day. Pliny, Galen, and 
others of the Ancients, believed that the Young 
kilPd their Mother in the Delivery ; but this 
is not the only Miſtake they were guilty of on 
the Subject of the Viper, for they ſuppoſed it 
eat Cantharides, Scorpions, &c. which render'd 
its Poiſon ſo very dangerous. 

As to the Manner in which the Viper con- 
_veys its Poiſon, Authors are ſomewhat diſ- 
agreed. Redi and Charras have each of them 
wrote curious Pieces on. the Subject, but their 
Hypotheles are very different. Redi maintains, 
that all the Venom of the Animal is contain'd 
in the little Bags or Bladders before-mention'd, 
at the Bottom of the two canine Teeth ; from 
whence, upon biting, the yellowiſh Liquor is 
ſqueezed out into the Wound, where, mixing 
with the Blood and other Juices, it produces 
ſo many dreadful Symptoms. Charras, on the 
other hand, maintains that this Liquor 1s not 
poiſonous; that he has given it to Pigeons, 
without their being at all diſorder'd by it; that 
he has found the Viper's Bite mortal to Ani- 
mals after the Bags have been taken clear out, 
as well as before; and laſtly, that the Poiſon 
lies in the irritated Spirits of the Viper, which 
it exhales in its biting, and which are ſo * 

that 
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that they curdle the Blood, and ſtop the Circu- 
lation. Theſe oppoſite Syſtems, are both ſup- 
ported by a Number of well-atteſted Experi- 
ments; but the Publick 
of Redi, as anſwering beſt to the Mechaniſm of 
the Parts. Dr. Mead fappoſes it to be the true 


one; and adds to Redi's Account, that the Vi- 


per's Poiſon is ſeparated from the Blood by a 
Gland lying behind the Orbit of the Eye, from 
whence there is a Duct that conveys the Poiſon 
to the Bags at the Teeth. Theſe Teeth, he 
obſerves, are tubulated for the Conveyance and 
Emiſſion of the Poiſon into the Wound, tho? 
their Hollowneſs does not reach quite to the 
Tip of the Tooth, but ends in a Slit a little 
below the Point, out of which the Poiſon is 
emitted, Galen ſays, that the Mountebanks in 
his Days uſed to ſtop theſe Perforations of the 
Teeth with a Kind of Paſte, after which they 
would expoſe themſelves to be bitten wichout 
Danger. 

Taz Reader will perhaps think he has been 
long enough detain'd in viewing the Animals 
of Barbary; we ſhall therefore change the Scene, 


and proceed, according to our Methed, to ſur- 


vey ſome of the moſt remarkable Antiquities 
to be met with in that Part of Africa. 


erally give into that 
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ANT1IQU1ITIES. 


A Great Number of Curioſities of this Kind 
are ſcatter d up and down thoſe Countries 
which were once poſſeſſed by the ancient Ro- 
mans, as may be ſeen in Dr. Shaw's Geogra- 
phical Obſervations on the Kingdoms of Algiers 
and Tunis. Spaitha, the ancient Sufetula, (ſays 
the Doctor) is one of the moſt remarkable 
Places in Barbary for the Extent and Magni- 
ficence of its Ruins; amongſt which, at a Fur- 
long's Diſtance to the Eaſtward, there is a 
fumptuous triumphal Arch of the Corinthian Or- 
der. From this Arch, all along to the City, 
there 1s a Pavement of large black Stones, with 
a Parapet-Wall on each Side, probably intend- 
ed to make the Entry of the Triumpher more 
commodious. At a little Diſtance from the 
Tind of this Pavement ſtands a beautiful Por- 
tico, built in the fame Manner as the triumphal 
Arch, which leads into a ſpacious Court, where 
we ſee the Ruins of three contiguous Temples, 
whoſe Roofs, Porticos, and fore Fronts are 
broken down, but all the other Walls, with their 
oper Pediments and Entablatures, remain per- 
ect and entire. In each'of them there is a 
Niche, which fronts the Portico; and behind 
that in the middle Temple is a ſmall Chamber, 
which perhaps ſerved for a Veſtry. Our Au- 
thor has given us a fine Draught of theſe vene- 
rable Ruins, 
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Ar a Place call'd Jemme, in the Kingdom 
of Tunis, there are ſeveral Antiquities; as Altars 
with defaced Inſcriptions, k Valery of Co- 
lumns, a great many Trunks and Arms of 
Marble Statues, one of which is of the Coloſ- 
ſal Kind in Armour, another a naked Venus 
like the Medicean, both without Heads, but ap- 
parently the Workmanſhip of good Maſters. 
What this Place is moſt remarkably diſtin- 
guiſhed by, are the Remains of a ſpacious Am- 
phitheatre, conſiſting originally of ſixty-four 
Arches and four Orders of Columns. The up- 
per Order, which Dr. Shaw ſuppoſes might be 
no more than an Attic, hath ſuffered by the 
Arabs; and four Arches have been blown up 
from Top 'to Bottom by a Bey of Tunis, in a 
Revolt of the Arabs, who made ule of it as a 
Fortreſs; otherwiſe, as to the Outſide at leaſt, 
nothing could be more entire and beautiful, 
The Platform of the Seats and the Galleries are 
ſtill remaining; and by comparing this with 
other ancient Structures, it ſeems to have been 
built about the Time of the Aulonines, agreeing 
exactly in Proportion and Workmanſhip with 
the Buildings of that Age. 

_ Res1Des ſome ancient Ciſterns and Common 
Sewers, there are ſcarce any Tokens left of the 
Magnificence of Carthage, the Rival of Rome. 
We meet with no triumphal Arch, (ſays our 
Author) or ſumptuous Piece of Architecture; 
no Granite Pillars, or curious Entablatures; but 


the broken Walls and Structures now remain- 
ing 
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ing are either built in the Gothic Manner, or 
according to that of the later Inhabitants. Ad- 
joining to the large er. Ciſterns, indeed, 
which were near the Weſtern Wall of the City, 
we ſee the Ruins of an ancient and celebrated 
Aqueduct, which may be traced to the Diſtance 
of at leaſt fifty Miles. It has been a Work of 
extraordinary Labour and Expence; and that 
Part of it which runs along the Peninſula, 
whereon Carthage was built, was beautifully 
faced with hewn Stone, At Arriana, a little 
Village two Leagues to the Northward of 
Tunis, ſeveral Arches of this Aqueduct are en- 
tire, which Dr. Shaw found to be ſeventy Feet 
high, and the Pillars that ſupported them ſix- 
teen Feet ſquare. The Channel that convey'd 
the Water lies above theſe Arches, being vaulted 
over, and plaiſter'd with a ſtrong Cement. A 
Perſon of an ordinary Size may walk upright 
in it; and there are Holes lefr at certain Di- 
ſtances, both for the Admiſiion of freſh Air, 
and the Conveniency of cleaning it when ne- 
ceſlary. 5 

Ove x the Fountains that ſupplied this Aque- 
duct with Water there were Temples erected, 
of which there are ſtill ſome Remains. One 
of them, which by its Ornaments appears to 
have been of the Corintbian Order, ends very 
beautifully in a Dome, wherein are three Niches, 
2 intended to receive Statues of Water- 

ymphs or other Deities ſuppoſed by the An- 
cients to preſide over Fountains, The * 
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duct however appears to be of much greater 
Antiquity than the Temple, having probably 
been a Work of the Carthaginians ; it being 
difficult to conceive how Carthage could well 
ſubſiſt without ſuch a Convenience. 

In the Kingdom of Algiers, near a Town 
call'd Sherſhell, lie the Ruins of a large City, 
which, according to a Tradition in that Coun- 
try, was deſtroy d by an Earthquake. We may 
conceive no {mall Opinion (ſays our Author) 
of its former Magnificence, from the fine Pil- 
lars, Capitals, capacious Ciſterns, and beautiful 
Moſaic Pavements that are ſtill remaining. It 
was ſupplied with Water brought by a large 
and ſumptuous. Aqueduct, little inferior to that 
of Carthage in the Height and Strength of its 
Arches; — Fragments whereof, ſcatter'd 
amongſt the neighbouring Mountains and Val- 
lies, continue to be ſo many inconteſtable Proofs 
of the Grandeur and Beauty of the Work. 
There are two other Conduits ſtill ſubſiſting, 
which furniſh Sberſbell with excellent Water 
from the Mountains, and may be conſider'd as 
two ineſtimable Legacics of the Ancients. 

AmoxG the Ruins of Tlemſan or Tremeſen 
are found ſeveral Shafts of Pillars, and other 
Fragments of Roman Antiquities; and in the 
Walls of an old Moſque are a Number of Al- 
tars dedicated to the Dii Manes, but our Au- 
thor ſaw but one legible Inſcription. Moſt of 
the Walls of Tlemſan have been moulded in 
Frames, and conſiſt of a Mortar made up af 
Sand, 
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Sand, Lime, and ſmall Pebbles, which, by being 
well temper' d and wrought together, is become 
equal ro Stone in Strength and Solidity, The 
ſeveral Stages and Removes of theſe Frames 
are ſtill diſcernible, ſome of them being a hun- 
dred Yards long, and a Fathom in Height and 
Thickneſs. 

Ar a Place now call'd Xaſhaite, an old Ro- 
man City, there are many Fragments of Ruins 
and Antiquities, and amongſt the reſt there is 
Part of the Portico of a fmall Temple, dedi- 
cated perhaps to one of the Roman Empreſſes, 
as Dr. Shaw conjectures from a broken Inſcri 
tion. A little to the Southward are ſeveral ſe- 
pulchral Monuments, moſt of which have been 
beautifully carved into a Variety of Figures in 
Baſſo Relievo, who are repreſented mourning, 
offering Incenſe, or performing ſome Office to 
the Dead; and below the Figures lie the In- 
ſcriptions. 

ALL over a large Knot of Hills call'd Aureſs, 
lying to the Southward of Conſtantina, are ſpread 
a Number of Ruins, the moſt remarkable of 
which are thofe of L'erba or Tezzoute, near 
three Leagues in Circumference. Here we find 
a great Variety of Antiquities; for beſides the 
magnificent Remains of ſeveral of the City- 
Gates, Dr. Shaw obſerv'd the Seats and upper 
Part of an Amphitheatre ; the Frontiſpiece of a 
fine Jonic Temple dedicated to Eſculapius; a 
large oblong Chamber, with a great Gate on 
each Side, intended perhaps for a Triumphal 
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Arch; and a little beautiful Mau ſoleum, built in 
Form of a Dome, ſupported by Corinthian Pil- 
lars. Theſe and other Edifices of the like Na- 
ture ſufficiently demonſtrate the once flouriſhing 
State of this City, which appears to be the 
Lambeſa of the Ancients. Our learned Author 
has copied ſeveral Roman Inſcriptions found 
among theſe Ruins. 

Urox an Eminence two Leagues from the 
Hammam Meſtouteen ſome noted Springs al- 
ready mention'd) there is a large Extent of 
Ruins, call'd at preſent Auounab, where the 
Doctor ſaw a ſmall ſquare Building almoſt en- 
tire, which, by the Figure of a Croſs till re- 


to have been a Chriſtian Chapel. — Allegab, an- 
other ruin'd City, lies ſeven Leagues from Anou- 
nah, and five from Conſtantina: And ten Miles 
from Anounab there is allo a Heap of Ruins call'd 
Seniore, with many others round this Part of the 
Country, which afford nothing very remarkable. 

ABouT Conſtantina, the ancient Cirta, we 
meet with a great many Remains of Antiquity, 
particularly on a Neck of Land to the South- 
Weſt, which is entirely cover'd with a Series 
of broken Walls, Ciſterns, and other Ruins. 
Beſides theſe, there are ſtill remaining, near the 
Center of the City, a Set of Ciſterns about 
twenty in Number, making an Area of fifty 
Yards ſquare, which our Author ſuppoſes re- 
ceiv'd the Water brought to them by a now 
ruinous Aqueduct, the Fragments whereof de- 
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monſtrate the publick Spirit of the People of 
Cirta in erecting a Structure that muſt have 
required ſuch an immenſe Quantity of Mate- 
rials. 

Uroxn the Edge of a Precipice to the North- 
ward are the Remains of a ſtately Edifice, at 
preſent occupied by the Turkiſh Garriſon. Four 
Baſes of Pillars, ſeven Feet in Diameter, with 
their reſpective Pedeſtals, are ſtill in their 
Places, and ſeem to have belonged to the 
Portico. They are of a black Stone, little in- 
ferior to Marble, probably hewn out of the 
Range of Rocks on which they are founded. 

Tux Side Poſts of the principal Gate of the 
City are of a reddiſh Stone, as beautiful as Mar- 
ble, and very neatly moulded and pannell'd. 
An Altar of pure white Marble makes Part 
of a neighbouring Wall, and on that Side which 
is in View is carved in Relievo a well ſnaped 
Simpulum, a Veſſel uſed by the Ancients in their 
Sacrifices. The Gate toward the South Eaft is 
in the ſame Faſhion and Deſign, but much 
ſmaller.— The Bridge (ſays the Doctor) was a 
Maſter- Piece in its Kind, having had the Gal- 
lery and Columns of the Arches adorn'd with 
Corniſhes and Feſtoons, Ox-Heads, and Gar- 
lands. The Key-Stones of the Arches are alſo 
charged with Caducei and other Figures; and 
between the two 8 Arches there is a 
well- executed Bas- Relief, repreſenting a Lady 
treading upon two Elephants, which have their 
Faces turn'd towards each other, and twiſt their 
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Trunks together. She has a large Scollop- 
Shell over her Head, appears dreſs'd in a cloſe- 
bodied Garment like the Riding-Habit of our 
Times, and with her Right Hand raifes up 
her Petticoats, looking ſcornfully upon the 
City. 

1. to the City of Algiers itſelf, of whoſe 
Antiquities the Reader may perhaps expect an 
Account, our Author, whoſe Obſervation nothing 
ſeems to have eſcaped, tells us there are few to be 
met with in that City, and little that merits the 
Attention of the Curious, There are indeed, 
upon the Tower of the great Moſque, ſome 
broken Inſcriptions; but the Letters (though 
ſufficiently large to be ſeen at a Diſtance) are 
all ſo fill'd up with Lime and White-Waſh, 
that they cannot be particularly diſtinguiſh'd. 

Tur other Parts of Barbary, beſides thoſe 
which Dr. Shaw had the Opportunity of view- 
ing, eſpecially near the Sea-Coaſt, are not de- 
ſtitute of Antiquities, though they are not to 
be met with in any great Abundance. We have 


therefore little to add on this Subject from the 


Kingdoms of Fez and Marocco, and ſo much 
the leſs as we have not the ſame excellent Guide 
to conduct us through thoſe Countries. It may 
not be improper, however, to mention a Cu- 
rioſity of the ancient Kind, a few Miles diſtant 
from Tangier, where there is a vaſt Hole like a 
Coal-Pit, many Fathoms deep, which leads in- 
to a great Number of ſubterranean Apartments, 
all lined with Marble. Theſe, from the many 
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Statues, Urns, and old Panic Iaſcriptions that 
have been found in them, were undoubtedly 
Repoſitories for the Dead, like the Catacombs 
in /taly and Egypt; which having been fufh- 
ciently ſpoken of in their proper Places, we 
need not enlarge upon theſe of Barbary. - But 
having ſaid ſo much of the Remains of its an- 
cient Structures, let us now take a View of 
ſome of its modern 
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W E thall begin this Article with the Impe- 

rial Palace in the City of Marocco, the 
Metropolis of that Empire. :This Palace re- 
tembles a Fortreis, being ſurrounded by a Ditch 
and high Walls, flank'd with Towers and other 
Works. The Walls have but two Gates, both 
large and ſtately, the one looking towards the 
Country, the other to the City. The Royal 
Apartments are cover'd with Leaf-Gold, eſpe- 
cially about thirty large Halls or Rooms of 
State, and the fumptuous Galleries leading from 
one to the other. The Gardens are very beau- 
ul, being adorn'd with Fiſh-ponds, Terraces, 
and every Embelliſhment that is grand and de- 
lightful in the Mooriſh Taſte. —ln the Midſt of 
this Fortreſs ſtands a magnificent Moſque, re- 
markable for its Largencis, its brazen Gates, 
and other Ornaments, but eſpecially for its high 
Tower, on the Top of which were formerly 
Jour golden Balls, one above another, fix'd 
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on a ſtrong Bar of Iron which ran through 
them all. The loweſt was biggeſt, the ſecond 
but half as big, and the other two leſſening in 
the ſame Proportion. The Body of the Balls 
was of Copper, but plated all over very thick 
with Gold, and all the four together weigh'd 
ſeven hundred Pounds. They are ſaid to have 
been ſet up by a Daughter of the King of G 
married to a King of ; Marocco, who is reported 
to have ſold all her Jewels to defray the Ex- 
pence of this whimſical Ornament ; which be- 
ing done by the Direction of ſome pretended 
Conjurer, under a proper Conſtellation, the ſu- 
perititious People imagined it would be very 
dangerous and unfortunate to remove them; 
inſomuch that one of their Kings having re- 
ſolved to take them down to pay his Troops, 
the People ſtrenuouly oppoſed it, offering ra- 
ther to fell their Wives and Children to raift 
him Money. However, Marmol tells us, that 
when he was there, Muley Hamed, more cove- 
tous than ſuperſtitious, cauſed the higheſt to bt 
taken down, the Gold whereof was ſold to a 
Few for twenty-five thouſand Piſtoles, and the 
Copper, being juſt gilt over anew, was put up 
again to ſuppreſs the Murmuring of the Peo- 
ple. The Few, it ſeems, was found hang'd on 
the Tower; and it was given out that this was 
done by Demons who had the Care of the 
Balls: And AMuley Hamed loſing both his Crown 
and Life ſoon after, his Misfortune was fun 
| poſed to be owing to that covetous Action 
| (3 8 2 Net- 
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Notwithſtanding this, the late Muley I/mae! 
ventur'd to have them taken down, and put into 
his Treaſury.— This, with ſome other Moſques, 
chiefly built of Marble and leaded on the Top, 
a few Colleges and Hoſpitals, and a handſome 
Bridge, is all that is left of the ancient Splen- 
dor of this City, which is run to ſuch Decay 
that many of the Streets are quite uninhabited. 
Amoxc the vaſt Number of Moſques in the 
City of Fez, which ſome compute to be above 
five hundred, there are reckon'd fifty of the 
firſt Rank, all of them well built and endow'd ; 
one of which, according to Gramaye, is half a 
League in Compaſs, and has thirty Jarge Gates, 
{ 1- Minaret or Tower belonging to it is of a 
prodigious Height, and ſupported by fifty ſtate- 
ly Pillars. The Body of the Building is cover'd 
with ſeventeen principal Arches or Roofs, be- 
ſides a vaſt Number of inferior ones, all of 
them together ſuſtain'd by fifteen hundred large 
Columns of white Marble. A vaſt Number 
of Lamps, ſome of a prodigious Size, are kept 
continually burning in this Moſque; and the 
Ciſterns for People to waſh in before they go 
to Prayer, are ſaid to be four hundred. It 
ſands in the Heart of the Town, and is eſteem'd 
the largeſt and richeſt in all Barbary. Within 
the Incloſure of this Moſque there is likewiſe a 
ſtately College, and the publick Buildings of 


the City in general are beautiful and maje- 
{UCc, 
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Troven the two laſt-mention'd Cities are 
commonly reckon'd the Capitals of the two 
Kingdoms which make up the Empire of Ma- 
rocco, the Reſidence of the Imperial Court is 
now at Megquinez, a conſiderable City about 
forty Miles Weſt from Fez, which is adorn'd 
with Moſques, Colleges, and other noble Stru- 
ctures, but eſpecially with the Imperial Palace, 
which is as large as the Town itſelf, and ex- 
ceeds any Thing of the Kind in that Part of the 
World. It ſtands higher than the City, is ſur- 
rounded with thick white Walls, and conſiſts 
ot a great Number of Courts, having within 
it two Moſques with very high Steeples, but 
none of the moſt regular Structures. In one 
Part of this Palace is the Seraglio for the Em- 
peror's Wives, Concubines, and their Eunuchs , 
another contains the Imperial Apartments, Halls 
of Audience, Sc. a third is allotted to the Em- 
peror's Artificers; and a fourth to the Guards, 
Magazines, Artillery, &c. Every Part forms 
a ſpacious Square, and the whole Structure 1s 
about three Miles in Compaſs. The Galleries 
are finely adorn'd with Moſaic Work and other 
Decorations; the Gardens, Walks, Pavements, 
Alleys, &c. are kept very neat, and every thing 
appears ſuitable to the Reſidence of a great 
Monarch. 

THe Palace of the Baſhaw of Tetuan, a City 
of the Kingdom of Fez, is much admired by 
Travellers, and ſeems worthy of a Deſcription. 
The Entrance into this magnificent Structure is 

Gg 3 througn 
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through a Cloiſter, which leads to a great 
Square ſurrounded by a Piazza, in the Middle 
of which is a Marble Fountain. The Pave- 
ment of the Area, and of the Piazza, is of 
Moſaic Work; on each Side of the Square is 
one large Room, and at each Angle a ſquare 
Tower of a conſiderable Height above the 
Building, in two of which are Stair-Caſes that 
lead to the grand Apartments. In the third is 
a Door that leads to a Moſque; and in the 


fourth another, through which we pals into the 


Gardens. On each Side of the Galleries above, 
which run over the Piazza, are fine Apart- 
ments for the Baſha's Wives, each Apartment 
conſiſting of five Rooms, viz. one large Room 
cover'd with a Cupola, in the Center of four 
leſſer Rooms; and through theſe are Doors that 
lead to the Bagnio's of the Women, and the 
Lodgings of the female Slaves. Both the 
Doors and Cielings of the Houſe are very lofty, 
and over the Women's Apartments are four 
noble; Terrace-Walks, which overlook the 
Town, a deep Valley beneath it, and Part of 
the Mediterranean. At the End of each Ter- 
race there is a Turret with Lattices, where the 
Women ſit to work, and can ſee all that paſſes 
without being ſeen. In the Evening the La- 
dics uſually walk in the Garden, where ſeveral 
of the Walks are ſhaded with Vines turn'd over 
in the Form of Arches, the Walls of the Gar- 
den being ſo high that they cannot be over- 


Þ +». 300k'd from any Part of the Town,—To this 
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Account of the Baſhaw's Palace let us add an 
Obſervation of a certain Author, that the Moors 
of Quality have ſcarce any Pleaſures, but what 
they take in their Women, Houſes, Gardens, 
and Horſes : Converſation with Men is what 
they do not reliſh; the Reaſon of which is ſup- 
poſed to be, that their Law prohibits them 
Wine, without which good Humour and 
ſprightly Diſcourſe cannot be long main- 
tain'd. 

We have lately obſerv'd, that the great 
Moſque at Fez is look'd upon as the moſt ſu- 
perb Structure of that Kind in Barbary; but 
Dr. Shaw ſays, that one at Kairwan or Kai roan, 
in the Kingdom of Tunis, is accounted the moſt 
magnificent, as well as the moſt ſacred, of any 
in that Country. The Inhabitants told the 
Doctor (for a Chriſt ian is not permitted to enter 


the Moſques of the Mahometans) that it is ſup- 


ported by at leaſt five hundred Granite Pillars 
and yet among the great Variety of Columns, 
and other ancient Materials employed in this 
large and beautiful Structure, he could not be 
inform*d of one ſingle Inſcription.ä— However, 
we thought proper to mention it, as it is un- 
doubtedly a moſt majeſtic Edifice. 

We apprehend we cannot conclude this Ar- 
ticle more agreeably, than by extracting from 
Dr. Shaw, to whom we are already fo much 
indebted, an Account of the Method of build- 
ing both in Barbary and the Levant, which 
ſeems to have continued the fame, from the 

earlieſt 
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earlieſt Ages, without the leaſt Alteration or 
Improvement, For as there is a near Relation 
between the preſent Mooriſh Buildings, and thoſe 
that are occaſionally mention'd in the Holy 
Scriptures, it is preſumed that an Account of 
the Structure and Contrivance of the former 
may contribute to the clearing up ſome Dif- 
ficulties that have ariſen from not rightly com- 
prehending the Faſhion of the other. 

Larxce Doors, ſpacious Chambers, Marble 
Pavements, cloyſter'd Courts, with Fountains 
in the Middle, are certainly Conveniencies (ſays 
the Doctor) very well adapted to the Circum- 
ſtances of theſe Climates, where the Summer- 
Heats are generally ſo intenſe. Beſides, the 
Jealouſy, which Maſters of Families common- 
ly entertain, is leſs liable to be alarm'd, whilſt 
all the Windows open into private Courts, ex- 
cept ſometimes a latticed Window or Balcony 
towards the Street, which are only opened du- 
ring the Celebration of ſome publick Feſtival. 
— But to come to a more particular Deſcription 
of the Mocriſb and Eaſtern Buildings. 

Ir we quit the Streets of their Cities, (which 
are uſually narrow, with ſometimes a Range of 
Shops on each Side) and enter into any of the 
principal Houſes, we firſt paſs through a Porch 
or Gate-way, with Benches on each Side, where 
the Maſter of the Family receives Viſits and 
diſpatches Buſineſs; few Perſons, not even the 
neareſt Relations, having Admiſſion farther, 

EXCEPT 
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except upon extraordinary Occaſions. We next 
advance into the Court, which, lying open to 
the Weather, is paved with Stone or Marble, 
according to the Owner's Ability, in order to 
carry off the Water*. This Court is made uſe 
of to receive large Companies, as upon the 
Celebration of a Marriage, the Circumciſion of 
a Child, or ſuch-like Occaſions; and it is then 
ſtrew'd with Mats or Carpets for their more 
commodious Entertainment. It is likewiſe uſual 
at theſe times to have the Court ſhelter'd from 
the Heat or Inclemency of the Weather, by a 
Veil (as the Doctor calls it) which being ex- 
panded upon Ropes from one Side of the Pa- 
rapet- Wall to the other, may be folded or un- 
folded at pleaſure . 

Tux Court is generally ſurrounded with a 
Cloyſter, over which, when the Houſe has one 
or more Stories, a Gallery is erected of the 
ſame Dimenſions, having a Baluſtrade, or a 
Piece of carv'd or latticed Work, going round 
about it. From the Cloyſter and Gallery Doors 
open into large Chambers, of the ſame Length 
with the Court, but ſeldom or never communi- 


There is ſomething very 
analogous (as our Author ob- 
ſerves) betwixt this open 
Space in the Mooriſh Build- 
ings, and the Inpluvium or 
Cava aium in the Roman 
Architecture; both of them 
being alike expoſed to the 


Weather, and giving Light 
to the Houſe. 

To ſome Covering of 
this Kind (ſays Dr. Shaw) 
the Pſalmiſt ſeems to allude, 
in that beautiful Expreſſion 
of ſpreading out the Heavens 
like a Curtain, 


cating, 
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cating witlr cach other. A whole Family #re- 
quently lives in one of theſe Chambers, which 
makes their Cities fo exceeding populous, that 
the Plague always ſweeps away great Num- 
bers. 

Prop of better Faſhion hang the Cham: 
bers of their Houſes with Velvet or Damaik 
from the Middle of the Wall downwards, the 
reſt being adorned with ingenious Wreathings 
and Devices in Stucco and Fret-Work. In ſuch 
Houſes the Cicling is uſually of Wainſcot, either 
curiouſly painted, or thrown into Pannels wich 
gilded Mouldings. and Scrolls of the Koran in- 
termix d. The Floors are laid with painted 
Tiles or Plaiſter of Terrace; and as N do 
not uſe Chairs, but fit croſs- legg'd or lie at 
length upon theſe Floors, they have them con- 
ſtantly ſpread with Carpets. ſometimes very 
rich and beautiful. For their farther Eaſe a 
Row of Damaſk or Velvet Bolſters is ranged 
along each Side of the Floor; and at one End 
of each Chamber there is a litele Gallery, raiſed 
four or five Feet above the Floor, with a Ba- 
luſtrade in the Front of it, where their Beds 
are placed. 

TEE Stairs are ſometimes in the Porch, ſome- 
times at the Entrance into the Court; and when 
there 1s one or more Stories, they are continued 
through a Corner of the Gallery to the Top of 
the Houſe, which. is always flat, and cover'd 
with a ſtrong Plaiſter of Terrace, from whence 
the Rain- Water falls into Ciſterns below the 

Court, 


was made in the Tiling, or any thing of that 
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Court. The Terrace is ſurrounded by a Wall 
Breaſt-high, or elſe with Baluſtrades or Latticed- 
Work, to prevent People's falling down; for 
upon theſe Ferraces they hang their Linen to 
dry, prepare Figs and Raiſins, enjoy the cool 
Breezes of the Evening, converſe with one an- 
other, and offer up their Devotions. By this 
means, when one of the Eaſtern Cities is built 
upon a level Spot of Ground, a Man may paſs 
from one End of a Street to the other along 
the Tops of the Houſes. Such is the Manner 
and Contrivance of the Eaſtern Houſes in ge- 
neral; from whence Dr. Shaw takes Occaſion 
to explain the Caſe of the Paralytic ſaid to be 
let down through the Roof, (Luke v. 19.) which 
Circumſtance has lately given great Offence to 
fome Perſons. This pretended Difficulty the 
Doctor very learnedly remeves, by ſhewing 
there is no Neceſiity to ſuppoſe that a Breach 


Nature; but that the Patient was carried to the 
Top of the Houſe, and thence, after the Veil 
abovemention'd was drawn away, let down 
through the Opening into the mid? (of the 
Court) before Feſts. 

To moſt of theſe Houſes a ſmaller one is 
annex'd, which ſometimes riles one Story higher 
than the Houſe, and at other times conſiſts only 
of one or two Rooms and a Terrace; whilft 
others are built over the Porch, and, except 
the Ground- Floor, have all the Conveniencies 
of the larger Houſe, From theſe there 1s a 


Door 
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Door of Communication into the Gallery of 
the Houſe, kept open or ſhut according to the 
Maſter's Diſcretion ; beſides another Door, 
which opens immediately from a Privy Stairs 
down into the Porch or Street, without giving 
any Diſturbance to thoſe in the Houſe itſelf. 
In theſe Back-Houſes Strangers are uſually 
lodged and entertain'd; in them the Sons of 
the Family are permitted to keep their Con- 
cubines; and thither the Men are wont to re- 
tire from the Hurry and Noiſe of their Fami- 
lies, to be more at leiſure for Meditation or Di- 
verſions. 

W1TH reſpect to the Moſques of theſe Coun- 
tries, the Doctor tells us they are built exactly 
in the Faſhion of our Churches, but inſtead of 
uſing Seats and Benches as we do, they only 
ſtrew the Floor with Mats, upon which they 
perform their Devotion. Near the Middle of 
a Moſque, particularly the principal one of each 
City, there is a large Pulpit, baluſtraded round, 
with an Aſcent to it of about half a dozen Steps. 
Upon theſe (for our Author was inform'd that 
no Perſon is permitted to enter the Pulpit) 
one of their Prieſts places himſelf every Friday, 
which they call ihe Day of the Congregation, and 
either explains ſome Part of the Koran, or ex- 
horts the People to Piety or good Works. 
There is a Niche in that Part of the Moſque 
which ſtands towards Mecca, whither the Peo- 
ple direct themſelves during the whole Courſe 
of their Devotions; and this Niche, as a judi- 
cious 
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cious Writer conjectures, repreſents the Pre- 
ſence, and at the ſame time the Inviſibility of 
the Deity. The Moſques have Minarets or 
Towers (as we have often mention'd) which a 
* aſcends at the appointed Times, diſplays 
a ſmall Flag, and advertiſes the People with a 
loud Voice of the Hour of Prayer. 

Ou Author makes one Obſervation farther 
with regard to the Buildings above deſcribed, 
vix. that both the Plaiſter and Cement which 
are made uſe of, (particularly where extraordi- 
nary Strength is required) are, according to 
Trial and Appearance, of the ſame Conſiſtence 
and Compoſition with thoſe of the Ancients. 
Thoſe Ciſterns (adds he) which were built by 
Sultan Ben Eglib, in ſeveral Parts of the King- 
dom of Tunis, are of equal Solidity with the 
famous ones at Carthage; continuing to this 
Day, unleſs where they have been broken de- 
ſignedly, as firm and compact as if they were 
but juſt finiſhed. The Compoſition (ſays the 
Doctor) is this: They take two Parts of Wood- 
Aſhes, three of Lime, and one of fine Sand; 
which, after being well ſifted and mixed toge- 
ther, they beat with wooden Mallets for three 
Days and Nights inceſſantly, ſprinkling them 
alternately with a little Oil and Water, till they 
become of a due Conſiſtence. This Mixture 
is chiefly uſed in their Arches, Ciſterns and 
Terraces; but they uſe Tow and Lime beat toge- 
ther with Oil only, without any Water, to join 


the Pipes of their Aqueducts. Both theſe Com- 
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poſitions ſoon grow hard as Stane, and ſuffer 
no Water to pervade them. 


ArTs, MANUFACTURES, Sc. 
A S to the liberal Arts and Sciences, they have 


been for many Ages, and ſtill continue to 
be, (ſays Dr. Shaw) in a low Condition amongſt 
the Mabometans; and no Wonder this is the 
Caſe more eſpecially in Barbary, ſince the rov- 
ing Life of the Arabs, and the perpetual Grie- 
vances the Moors meet with from the Turks, 
will not permit either of them to enjoy that 
Liberty, Quiet, and Security, which have at 
all Times given Birth and Encouragement to 
Learning, As for the Turks, they are generally 
of ſuch turbulent and reſtleſs Diſpoſttions, or ſo 
deeply engaged in Trade and the Improvement 
of their Fortunes, that they have no Taſte at 
all for Learning, being aſtoniſh'd, as they often 
told our Author, how the Chriſtians can take 
Delight, or ſpend ſo much Time and Money 
in the empty Amuſement of Study and Spe- 
<ulation. 

Marocco Leather, the Preparation whereof 
we have heretofore deſcribed ®, is one of the 
moſt curious Manufactures of Barbary, Car- 
pets are another Branch. of the Trade and Ma- 
nufactures of that Country. They are made 
indeed of coarſer Materials, and are not ſo beau- 


® See Pol. II. þ. 372, Cc. 
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tifully deſigned as thoſe of Turky; but being 
cheaper and ſofter, they are preferr'd to lie up- 
on by moſt Sorts of People. At Algiers and 
Tunis they weave Velvets, Taffaties, and ſeve- 
ral Kinds of Silks; and all over: theſe King- 
doms they make a coarſe Sort of Linen, but 
Suſa is noted for producing the fineſt. Theſe 
Manufactures however, both of Silks . and 
Linens, are ſo inconſiderable, that they ſcarce 
make enough for their home Conſumption, the 
Deficiency being frequently made up from the 
Levant and Europe. 

Tus chief Manufacture among the Kabyles 
and Arabs, Dr. Shaw informs us, is the making 
Fykes, fas they call woollen Blankets ' and Webs 
of Goats-Hair for their Tents.” This Work is 
done only by the Women, who make no Uſe 
of a Shuttle, but conduct every Thread of the 
Woof with their Fingers. One of theſe Hykes 
is uſually fix Yards long, and five or ſix Feet 
broad, ſerving the Kabyle and Arub for a com- 
pleat Dreſs in the Day, and for his Bed and 
Covering in the Night. They join together 
the two upper Corners with Thread or a wooden 
Bodkin, and theſe being firſt placed over one 
of their Shoulders, they afterwards fold the 
reſt of it round their Bodies; but it is a trou- 
ble ſome Kind of Garment, being frequently 
diſconcerted and falling upon the Ground, ſo 
that the Perſon who wears it is often obliged 
to-tuck it up and fold it ane w. 

Hh 2 Ix- 
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Ins moſt of the Towns and Villages there are 
Looms for weaving the Hyke, and alſo the Bur- 
nooſe, as they call their Cloak or upper Gar- 


ment. This Garment is of one Piece, made 
narrow about the Neck, with a Cape to cover 
the Head, and wide below like a Cloak. The 
Cape, however, is only occaſionally made ufe 
of during a Shower of Rain or in very cold 
Weather. Some of theſ; Garments are fringed 
round the Bottom“. a 

Tux Girdles of the Arabs and Kavyles are 
uſually of Worſted, very artfully woven into a 
Variety of Figures, and made to wrap ſeveral 
times about their Bodies. One End of them, 
being doubled and ſown along the Edges, ſerves 
them for a Purſe; and they make a farther 
Uſe of them, by fixing in them their Knives, 
Poinards, and Inkhorns.—T he Moors and Turks 
in general, with ſome of the richer Clans of 
the Arabs, wear, upon the Crown of their 
Heads, a ſmall hemiſpherical Cap of Scarlet- 
Cloth, which Dr. Shaw takes notice of as an- 
other chief Branch of their Woollen Manu- 
facture. The Turbant, which is a long narrow 
Web of Linen, Silk, or Muſlin, is folded round 


* Dr. Sao thinks the 
Burnoo/+ is probably the ſame 
with our Saviour's Cloak, 
which (Fobn xix 23) was 
awove withaut Seam frem Top 
to Bottom; and with the 
Cloaths of the IVaalites 


' (Exed. xii. 34 ) wherein they 


folded up their kneading 
Trowughs, &c. as the Moors 
and Arabs do, to this Day, 
Things of like Burden and 
Incumbrance. 
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the Bottom of theſe Caps, and diſtinguiſhes, 
according to the Order and Faſhion of the 
Folds, the ſeveral Orders of Soldiers not only 
from the Tradeſmen and Citizens, but from 
one another. 

THe greateſt Part of the Manufactures above- 
mention'd are conſumed at home; and it may 
be farther obſerv'd, that the Inhabitants of Bar- 
bary ſend few of their Commodities to foreign 
Markets. Oil, Hides, Wax, Pulſe, Corn, (ſays 
Dr. Shaw) are the general Produce of the King- 
doms of Algiers and Tunis; but the firſt are 
either in ſuch ſmall Quantities, or ſo much 
wanted at home, that Corn may be reckon'd 
the chief or only Commodity for Exportation. 
Formerly indeed, ſeven or eight thouſand Tons 
of Oil have ſome Years been ſhipp'd off by our 
Merchants from thoſe Kingdoms ; but there is 
ſo great a Conſumption of Oil among the Na- 
tives themſelves, that the Algerines will ſeldom 
permit it to be exported into Chriſtendom. 
Greater Quantities are produced near Tunis and 
$4/a ; but then the Mooriſh Merchants alone are 
allow'd to buy it, obliging themſelves at the 
fame Time to diſpoſe of it at Alexandria, Da- 
miata, or ſome other Ports of the Ottoman Do- 
minions. 

Ir being now Time to leave Barbary, we 
ſhall conculde this Chapter with an Obſervation 
which Dr. Shaw mentions to the Honour of the 
Weſtern Moors, namely, that they continue to 


carry on a Trade with ſome barbarous Nations, 
Hh 3 border- 
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bordering on the River Niger, without ſeeing 
the Perſons they trade with, and without hav- 
ng once broke through that original Charter 
of Commerce, which from Time immemorial 
has been ſettled between them. The Method 
1s this: At a certain Time of the Year a nu- 
merous Caravan ſets out on this Journey, car- 
rying along with them Strings of Coral and 
Glaſs Beads, Bracelets of Horn, Knives, Sciſ- 
fars, and ſuch- like Trinkets. When they ar- 
rive at the Place appointed, they find, in the 
Evening, ſeveral Heaps of Gold-Duſt, lying 
at a ſmall Diſtance from each other, againſt 
which the Moors place ſo many Trinkets as 
they judge will be taken for the Value. If the 
Nigritians, the next Morning, approve of the 
Bargain, they take away the Frinkers and leave 
the Gold, or elſe make ſome Deductions from 
the Heaps; and thus they tranſact their Buſi- 
neſs without the leaſt Inſtance of Diſhoneſty or 
Perfidiouſnefs, 
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CHAP, UL 


Of NEGROLAND and 
GUINEA. 
WI are much in the dark concerning the 


inland Parts of theſe Countries, as we 

have already obſerved of Africa in ge- 
neral; for moſt of the Knowledge we have is 
gather*'d from the Reports of the Natives, who 
are but poorly qualified either for Deſcriptions 
or Hiſtory. In that vaſt Tract which our Geo- 
graphers have aſſigned to Negroland, there are 
a great many Kingdoms and Nations of diffe- 
rent People, who are ſubject to abſolute Princes, 
but moſt of them tributary to the King of Tom- 
but. In Guinea there are ſome ſovereign Prin- 
ces, whoſe Dominions are extenſive, and whoſe 
Government is arbitrary, being limited by no- 
Laws or any other Reſtraints: And there are 
many more, to whom the Europeans have given 
the Name of Kings, whoſe Dominions do not 
exceed the Bounds of an ordinary Pariſh, and 
whoſe Revenues and Power are very inconſider- 
able. But theſe are, in reality, all ſubject to 
ſome of the ſuperior Monarchs, and no better 
than their Vaſſals, being obliged to attend them 
in their Wars, to quarter their Soldiers, ang to 
1 Mit 
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ſubmit to any Kind of Duties or Impoſitions. 
The moſt powerful of theſe Monarchs is the 
King of Hhidab, who is very much fear'd and 
reverenced by his Subjects. They appear in 
his Preſence either kneeling or proſtrate on the 
Ground; and they allo proſtrate themſelves in 
the Morning before the Gate of his Palace, kiſs 
the Ground three times, clapping their Hands 
together, and uſing Expreſſions more like the 
Adoration of ſome Deity, than Compliments 
paid to an earthly Prince. He has Viceroys, 
Generals, Governors, and other Officers, as Eu- 
ropean Princes have, ſome of whom are per- 
mitted to eat and drink in his Preſence ; but no 
Perſon whatever is permitted to ſee his Majeſty 
eat, or to know in what Part of the Palace he 
ſleeps, except his Wives, of whom he has ſcl- 
dom leſs than a thouſand. 

Tus Coaſt of Guinea is very unwholeſome, 
which ſeems chiefly owing to the Heat of the 
Day and the Coolneſs of the Night, whereby 
contrary Effects are produced in the Body, eſpe- 
cially in thoſe who are not accuſtom'd to bear 
more Heat than Cold, by haſtily throwing off 
their Cloaths, and cooling to faſt. A ſecond 
Cauſe is, that this Country, particularly the 
Gold Coaſt, abounds with high Mountains, and 
m the Valleys between them there ariſes every 
Morning a thick, ſtinking, ſulphureous Damp 
or Miſt, which ſpreads itſelf in ſuch a Manner, 
thapit is Almoſt impoſſible for Europeans to efr 
cape 
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cape the Infection while they are faſting, their 
Bodies being more ſuſceptible of it than the 
Natives. The great Difference between the 
European Air and this is ſo obſervable, that few 
come hither who are not at firſt ſeiz'd with a 
Sickneſs, which carries off a great many, chiefly 
becauſe they are unprovided with what ſhould 
comfort and nouriſh them, having no Recourſe 
but to corrupted Medicines, and unſkiltul Phy- 
ficians, 

NoTw1TasTAnDING Guinea is ſo unhealthful 
for European Conſtitutions, the Natives have 
but few Diſtempers. The Small-Pox is the 
molt fatal to them of any, ſometimes ſweeping 
them away like a Plague, as is the Caſe in 
other warm Climates. Another epidemical 
Diſtemper. is that of Worms, which are found 
between the Skin and the Fleſh in all Parts of 
their Bodies, but chiefly in the Legs, and give 
the Patient very great Torment till they are 
extracted. The Manner in which they are 
drawn out is this: When the Worm has broke 
through the Tumour it occaſions, his Head 


commonly appearing firſt, after they have 


drawn it out a little way, they taiten it 
to a Stick, round which they wind a tmall 
Part of it every Day, till the whoie 5 (x- 
tracted, and the Patient fred from "i: Iain, 
If the Worm happens to break, the orcure 
is increaſed, the remaining Part either rotting 
in the Body, or breaking out at lvm? 0 

ace. 
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Ell long, and others much longer“. 


We have an Account 
that in Perſa there are very 
flender Worms, fix or ſeven 
Yards in Length, which 
breed in the Legs and other 
Parts of Men's Bodies: And 
in the Philoſophical Tranſacti- 
ons we read of ſeveral remark- 
able Operations, whereby 
Worms were taken out of 
unſuſpected Parts of the Bo- 
dy, the Operators being 


chiefly Women. Mrs. Mary 


Haſtings is there recorded 
as famous for- diſcovering 
Worms - hid in the Face, 
Gums, Toegue, c. which, 
with a Gooſe Quill; the 
could take out of any Part 
affected. Mr. Dent relates, 
that he- himſelf was cured 
of certain Tumours on his 
Tongue by Mrs. French, who, 
. the Swelling with a 

ncet, drew out five or fix 
Worms at a time; infomuch 
that in eight Days, he aſ- 
ſures us, ſhe took out of his 
Tongue above a hundred 
Worms, and thirty out of 
his Gums. It is true, the 
ordinary Place of Worms is 
in the Inteſtines, though 
there is ſcarce any Part of 
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Some of theſe Worms are faid to be an 


the Body but is ſometimes 
infected with them; and as 
to thoſe bred in the Legs, 
the Caſe is common enough 
among the Negroes, and ve- 
ry well atteſted Mr. Smith, 
in his Natural Hiſtory of Ne- 
is, tells us, that his Negro- 
Man had a flender whitiſh 
Worm that came gradually 
out of his Leg, not far from 
the Shin-Bone, at the rate 
of an Inch or more every- 
Day. As it came out, he 
wound it round a very ſmall 
Piece of Stick, that Part of 
it immediately dying when 
tied faſt with a Piece of Silk. 
His Leg ſwell'd and war 
very painful before the 
Worm had forced its Way 
through the Skin, but then 
it grew ſomewhat eaſier; 
however, if by rubbing his 
Leg againſt any -thing the 
Worm happen'd to break, 
his Leg would ſwell again 
till the Remainder of the 
Worm came out in the ſame 
gradual Manner, after which 
the Sore was ſoon healed 


- without a Plaiſter. This 


Worm was about a Yard 
and a.half long; but what 


OT ITTO.. —O 
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Mr. Francis Moore, ſeveral Years Factor to 


the Royal Africaz Company of England, (whom 


we have occafionally quoted already) has given 
us great Light into thoſe Parts of Africa which 
border on the River Gambia, to the Diſtance of 
five hundred Miles from the Ocean. The dif- 
ferent Kingdoms, ſays he, upon the Banks of 
this River are inhabited by ſeveral Races of 
People, Mundingoes, Folloiffs, Pholeys, Floops, 
and Portugueſe, which laſt having ſettled there 
about the Year 1420, have cohabited with the 
Mundingoes till they are almoſt as black as they 
are; but they ſtill retain a Sort of baſtard Por- 
tugueſe Language, and nothing vexes them more 


is this, or even the Length 


of thoſe Worms in Perſia, 
compared to that of the 7 ape- 
Worm or Foint-Worm, which 
lies variouſly convoluted in 
the Inteſtines, being ſome- 
times as long as all the Guts, 
and ſometimes a great deal 
longer? Borrichius aſſures us, 
that a Patient of his voided, 
in a Year's time, eight hun- 
dred Feet of this Sort of 
Worm, without coming to 
the Head; for the Patient 
always obſerved it to. break 
off in voiding. Dr. Ty/on 


himſelf had a Patient who 


voided vaſt Quantities of this 
Worm for ſeveral Years, m 


Pieces from two to fix or 
more Yards in Length, which 


all put together (he ſays) 
would much exceed the 
Length of that of Boyrichius. 
The Joints in this Worm 
are very numerous, for in 
a Piece four and twenty Feet 
long the Doctor counted five 
hundred and ſeven; and on 
each Joint he obſerv'd a 
protuberant Orifice, which 
he takes to be ſo many 
Mouths, the beſt Micro- 


ſcopes diſcovering no Mouth 


in what uſually paſſes for the 
Head of the Animal. It is 
frequently found in Dogs, 
Oxen, and ſeveral Sorts of 


Fiſhes.—See Dr. Ty/on's Ac- 


count of this Worm in the 
Phils. Tranſ. N* 146. 


than 
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than to call them Negroes, that being a Term 
which they uſe only tor Slaves. The Mundin- 
goes are the moſt numerous of theſe Nations. 

On the North Side of 'the Gambia lies the 
Country of the Jolloifs, which is very large, 
extending even to the River Senegal, Theſe 
People are much blacker and handſomer than 
the Mundingoes, not having the broad Noſes 
and thick Lips peculiar to the Mundingoes and 
Floops. In ſhort, none of the Countries about 
this River can come up to the Fo!loifs for Black- 
neſs of Skin and Beauty of Features. 

Ix every Kingdom and Country on each Side 
of the River there are ſome Pholeys, a People 
of a tawny Colour, much like the Arabs, who 
live in Hords or Clans, build Towns, and yet 
are independent of the Kings in whoſe Terri- 
tories they live; for if they are ill treated in 
one Nation, they break up their Towns, and 
remove to another. They have Chiefs of their 
own, who rule with great Moderation ; and this 
Form of Government goes on eaſily, the Peo- 
ple being of a good and quiet Diſpoſition, and 
ſo well inſtructed in what is juſt and right, 
that a Man who does ill is the Abomination of 
all, and none will ſupport him againſt the 
Chiefs, or endeavour to ſcreen him from Ju- 
ſtice. The Natives here uſing very little Land, 
the Kings are willing enough to give the Pho- 
leys leave to cultivate as much as they pleaſe; 
and accordingly, though Strangers, they are 
the greateſt Planters in the Country, They are 

very 
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very induſtrious and frugal, and raiſe much 
more Corn and Cotton than they conſume, 
which they ſell at eaſy Rates, and are very 
hoſpitable and kind to all; ſo that the Natives 
reckon it a Bleſſing to have a Pholey Town in 
the Neighbourhood, As their Humanity ex- 
tends to all, they are doubly kind to thoſe of 
their own Race; inſomuch that if they know 
of one of them being made a Slave, all the 
Pholeys will redeem him. Having Plenty of 
Food, they not only ſupport the Old, the Blind, 
and the Lame amongſt themſelves, but, as far 
as their Ability goes, ſupply the Wants of the 
Mundingoes, great Numbers of whom they have 
maintained in Times of Famine. They are 
very ſeldom angry, and Mr. Moore never heard 
them Abuſe one another; though this Mildneſs 
does not proceed from Want of Courage, for 
they are as brave a People as any in Africa, and 
handle their Arms with great Dexterity. None 
of them, except here and there one, will drink 


any Brandy, or any thing ſtronger than Water 


and Sugar. : 

Ox the South Side of the River Gambia, and 
but a little way inland, are the People call'd 
Floops, who are in a manner wild, They bor- 
der cloſe to the Mundingoes, and are bitter Ene- 
mies to each other. Their Country 1s of a vaſt 
Extent, but they are under the Government 
of no one Chief; and yet ſuch an Union ſub- 
ſiſts among them, that the Mundingoes with all 


their Forces, though very numerous, cannot re- 
Vol. III. No XLI. 11 duce 
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duce them to Subjection. They have the Cha- 
racter of never forgiving, or at leaſt never ſuf- 
fering an Injury to go unrevenged ; but thens 
to make amends, the leaſt good Offices done 
them is always repaid by a grateful Acknow- 
ledgment. 

Foux Months in the Year (Mr. Moore in- 
forms us) are unhealthy, and very tedious to 
thoſe who are juſt come out of a colder Ch- 
mate; but the perpetual Spring, where we com- 
monly ſee ripe Fruit and Bloſſoms on the ſame 
Tree, makes fome Amends for that Inconve- 
nience. The Air is pleaſant and refreſhing, but 
it has ſomething ſo peculiar in it, that Keys 
will ruſt which are kept in the Pocket. The 
rainy Seaſon commonly begins in the Month of 
June, and continues till the latter End of Sep- 
tember or the Beginning of OZeber. The firſt 
and latter Rains are generally the moſt violent 
and it is obſervable, that the Wind comes firſt, 
and blows exceſſive hard, for the Space of half 
an Hour or more before the Rain falls, ſo that 
2 Veſſel may ſuddenly be ſurprized and over- 
fer; but however it may be ſeen a good while 
betore it comes, for it looks very diſmal and 
black, and the Lightnings breaking out of theſe 
Clouds, as they move {lowly towards you, it 
makes the Appearance very awful; the Light- 
ning flaſhing ſo quick as to make it continually 
light, and the Thunder ſhaking the very Ground. 
During the Rains it is generally pretty cool, 
hut when the Showers are over, the Sun breaks 

Out 
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out with exceſſive Heat, which induces ſome 
Perſons to caſt off their Cloaths, and lie down 
to ſleep; but perhaps before they are awake 
comes another Hurricane, and the Heat ſtrikes 
into their Bones, which gives them Fits of Ill- 
neſs, eſpecially the White Men, for the Natives 
are not ſo ſubject to catch Cold. In the rainy 
Seaſon the Sea-Breezes ſeldom blow, but in- 
ſtead of them Eaſterly Winds right down the 
River; which in the Months of November, De- 
cember, January and February, do commonly 
blow pretty freſh, particularly in the Day-time. 
The moſt exceſſive Heat is about the latter 
End of May, a Fortnight or three Wecks be- 
fore the rainy Seaſon begins, 

As to the Languages uſed about the River 
Gambia, the moſt general is the Mundingo, by 
which Name the Country as well as the People 
is call'd. If you can ſpeak that Language, you 
may travel from the River's Mouth up to the 
Country of the Joncoes, or Merchants, fo call'd 
from their buying every Year a vaſt Number 
of Slaves there, and bringing them down to 
the lower Parts of the River to fell to the 
White People ; which Country Mr. Moore be- 
heves to be no leſs than ſix Weeks Journey 
from James Fort, which belongs to the African 
Company, and is ſituated on an Iſland in the 
Gambia, about ten Leagues from the Mouth of 
the River. ; 

Tae next Language moſtly uſed in this 
Country is the Creole Portugueſe, which is f.. 

I: 2 Cor - 
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corrupted as to be ſcarce underſtood at Liſbon , 
but it is ſooner learnt by Engliſhmen than any 
other Language in thoſe Parts, and is always 
ſpoken by the Linguiſts who ſerve both the 
ſeparate Traders and the Company. The Ara- 
bic is ſpoken by the Pholeys, and by moſt of 
the Mahometans on the River, though they 
have allo a vulgar Tongue, the Arabic being to 
them what Latin is to us in Europe. The Mun- 
dingoes have alſo a Cant Language, which is 
ſpoken only by the Men, and is ſeldom made 
nie of in any Diſcourſe but what relates to a 
dreadful Bugbear, call'd Mumbo- Jumbo, by 
which the Women are kept in Awe, This 
Stratagem being perhaps peculiar to theſe Parts 
of Africa, Mr. Moore's Account of it will 
doubtleſs be agreeable to the Reader. 

Tus Mumbo-Jumba, ſays our Author, is a 
Kind of Idol dreſs'd in a long Coat made of 
the Bark of Trees, with a Tuft of fine Straw 
on the Top of it; and when the Perſon wears 
it, it is eight or nine Feet high. This is a 
Thing invented by the Men to keep their Wives 
in Subjection, who are fo ignorant (or at leaſt 
they are obliged to pretend to be ſo) as to take 
it for a wild Man; and indeed a Stranger would 
hardly take it ſor a human Creature, by reaſon 
of the diſmal Noiſe it makes, which few of 
the Natives can imitate. When the Men have 
any Diſpute with the Women, this Mumbo- 
Jumbo is ſent for to decide it, which is always 
in favour of the Men. His Authority is * 

| that 
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that he can order thoſe about him to do what 
he pleaſes, either to fight, kill, or make Pri- 
ſoners; but it is to be obſerv'd, that no body 
is allow'd to come arm'd into his Preſence. 
When the Women hear him coming they run 
away and hide themſelves ; but ſometimes he 
ſends for them all to come and fit down, and 
orders them to ſing or dance, juſt as he pleaſes; 
and if any refuſe to come, they are brought by 
force and whipp'd. This Bugbear never comes 
abroad but in the Night- time, which makes-ir 
have the better Effect. In the Day-time the 
Coat is fix'd upon a Pole near the Town it be- 
longs to, there being few Towns of Note 
without one.—When a Man enters into this 
Society, he ſwears in the moſt folemn Manner 
never to divulge the Secret to any Woman, or 
to any Perſon who is not a Member of it; 
and none are admitted under ſixteen Years of 
Age. The People fwear by the Mumbo- Jumbo; 
and the Oath talken by it is very ſtrictly ob- 
ferved. 

Azour the Year 1727, the King of Fagra? 
having a very inquiſitive Woman to his Wife, 
was ſo weak as to diſcloſe to her the whole Sc- 
cret of this Myſtery, and ſhe revealed it to 
ſome other Women of her Acquaintanee. This 
at laſt came to the Ears of ſome who were no 
Friends to the King, and having conſulted up- 
on the Matter, and fearing they ſhould not be 
able to govern their Wives if the Thing took 


Vent, they took the Coat, put a Man into it, 


11 3 wend 
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went to the King's Town, ſent for him out, 
and taxed him with it, which he not denying, 
they ſent for his Wife, and killd them both 
upon the Spot. So the poor Man died for 
obliging his Wife, and the poor Woman for 
her Curioſity, 

Tre River Gambia, ſays Mr. Moore, is na- 
vigable for Sloops above two hundred Leagues 
from its Mouth, the Tide flowing up to that 
Diſtance from the Ocean, which perhaps can- 
not be ſaid of any other River in the World. 
The Sides of it are for the moſt Part flat and 
woody, for about a Quarter of a Mile inland, 
in ſome Places not fo much; and within that 
there are pleaſant open Grounds, which they 
uſe for their Rice, and in the dry Seafon it 
ſerves the Cattle for Pafture. Within Land 
it is generally very woody, but near the Towns 
there is always a large Space of Ground clear'd 
for Corn. The Soil is moſtly Sand, with ſome 
Clay, and a great deal of rocky Ground. Near 
the Sea, and the lower Part of the River, there 
are no Hills to be ſeen; but higher up are ſome 
lofty Mountains, from the Tops of which the 
Proſpects are very delightful. 

Tnus much we thought proper to premiſe 
in general concerning Negroland and Guinea; 
we come now to be a little more particular, and 
in the firſt Place to give ſome Account of the 
Foſſils of thoſe Countries. 


FoSS1LS, 


Cþ bo wn 
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Foss1Ls. 


B OTH Negroland and Guinea have Mines of 
Iron, Copper, Silver and Gold, though we 
are not certain whether many of them are 
wrought. Mr. Moore tells us, that the Gold 
which the Merchants bring down to the Euro- 
pean Traders on the River Gambia is of a very 
good Quality, and finer than the Sterling Gold. 
They bring it in ſmall Bars, thick in the Mid- 
dle, and turned round into Rings, from ten to 
forty Shillings Value. Theſe Merchants are 
Blacks of the Mundingo Race, and are call'd 
Joncoes. They are very unwilling to ſay much 
of the inland Countries; and all 'our Author 
could gather concerning the Gold was, that it 
is not waſh'd out of the Sand, but dug out of 
Mines in the Mountains, the neareſt of them 
at leaſt twenty Days Journey from Cower. In 
the ny where the Mines are, they ſay 
there are Houſes built with Stone and cover'd 
with Terrace, and that the ſhort Cutlaſſes and 
Knives which they bring down with them are 
made there, the Steel whereof is excellent. 

As to Guinea, it is ſuppoſed to contain more 
Gold than any other Part of the World, there 
being great Quantities of it waſh'd down from 
the Mountains, and found in the Rivers. By 


violent Rains and Torrents Pieces of Rocks are 


ſometimes removed, and Bits of this precious 
Metal pick'd out of the Clefts and Cavities 


where 
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where it lay concealed ; but much more is waſh'd 
down 1n little Particles, no bigger than Sand, 
into the Rivers, which is call'd Gold-Duſt, as 
the former is call'd Rock-Gold. The Euro- 
pean Merchants and Factors never go up into 
the Country to purchaſe Gold, but the trading 
Negroes bring it to the Forts and Factories, 
and on board the European Ships, great Part of 
it coming two or three hundred Miles or up- 
wards. It is faid the Negro-Merchants mix 
Copper, and other Ingredients of leſs Value; 
both with the Rock-Gold and Gold-Duſt, in 
which Cheat they are exquiſite Proficients. The 
Value of the Gold brought from the Guinea 
Coaſt, one Fear with another, by all the Eu- 
ropean Nations that trade thither, is ſuppoſed 
to amount to three hundred thouſand Pounds 
Sterling, or upwards; of which the Engliſh 
may import one Third, the Dutch another, and 
the French, Danes, Portugueſe, and Pruſſians 
the Remainder, 

I! x the rainy Seaſons, after a wet Night, the 
Sea-Shore is cover'd with People, moſtly Wo- 
men, each having a Couple of Bowls made of 
Calabaſhes, the largeſt of which they fill with 
fuck Earth-and Sand as the Floods have brought 
down from the Mountains ; and this they waſh 
with many Waters, often turning: the Bowl 
round, till the Earth and Sand be all waſh'd 
away, except two or three Spoonfuls at the 
Bottom, which they carefully put into the other 
Bowl; for the Gold, if there be any, ſinks WP 
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the Bottom by reaſon of its Weight. Thus 
they continue waſhing the Sand till the ſmall 
Bowl is pretty well fill'd with the Sediment, which 
they carry home, and ſearch diligently. Some- 
times they find as much Gold as is worth a 
_— ſometimes ten, and very often none 
at all. 

Ox the South Side of the Gambia, not far 
from the Sea-Coaſt, there is a Negro Nation 
which F. Labat calls Balantes, in whoſe Coun- 
try the Portugueſe imagined there were Mines 
of Gold, becauſe having bought ſome Fouls 
of the Balantes, they found Grains of Gold in 
moſt of their Gizzards. This induced the Par- 
tugueſe to attempt the Conqueſt of that Country, 
and accordingly, in Fuly 1695, they landed there 
without Oppoſition , but it being then the rainy 
Seaſon, they had ſuch violent Showers that all 
their Arms and Ammunition were ſpoil'd, and 
the Balantes attack'd them ſo briſkly with their 
Haſſagayes and Sabres, that they were entirely 
routed, and obliged to retire, le ving behind 
them a great Number of their allied Negroes, 
with the beſt Part of their Baggage, Arms, and 
Ammunition. 

Tu ſame Father informs us, that in the 
Country of the Saracoles there are ſeveral naked 
Hills of a beautiful Marble of different Co- 
lours, but chiefly red, from whence it would 
be no difficult Matter to bring it to Europe. 
He alſo mentions another Mountain of red Mar- 
ble mix'd with white Veins, which are ſo W 

an 
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and ſhining that they appear like Silver. This 
Marble is ſo hard, that it is uſed inſtead of Flints 
by the Natives. 

Tux natural Salt, form'd at the Bottom of 
certain Pools near the Sea, is a Curioſity men- 
tion'd by the fame Author. He reckons eight 
of theſe Pools, wherein the Salt is naturally 
form'd at the Bottom of the Water, like a 
ſcaly Stone; which being broke with long Iron 
Crows, the Salt riſes up to the Surface, and 
the Natives ſkim it off, and dry it in the Air. 
Whatever Quantity they take, it does not ap- 
pear to diminiſh in the leaſt; but the Salt is 
not wholeſome, being corroſive, and is only 
uſed to cure raw. Hides, 


VEGETABLES. 


THE Pholeys, who apply themſelves moſt 

to Huſbandry (as we have already obſerved) 
plant Tobacco and Cotton near their Towns, 
which they fence in together. Beyond this In- 
cloſure are their Corn-Fields, of which they 
raiſe the four Kinds uſual all over the Countries 
bordering on the Gambia; that is to ſay, Indian 
Corn, or Maize, which is alſo the Food of the 
Natives of America, where we ſhall ſpeak of it 
more particularly : Beſides which they have 
Rice, and the larger and leſſer Guinea Corn. 
They have no Wheat, Barley, Rye, Oats, or 
any other European Grain; but they have a 
Kind of Pulſe between the Kidney-Bean 2 
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the Pea, and Yams and Potatoes. The Indian 
Corn they ſet in Holes, three or four together, 
about four Feet diſtant from each other, ſo that 
it grows like Hops. It ſhoots up to the Height 
of eight or ten Feet, being a large Cane, with 
the Ears growing out of the Sides. The Rice, 
which they efteem their choiceſt Food, they 
ſet in Rills, as we do Peaſe; it requires wet 
Grounds, and its Ears are like Oats. The lar- 
ger Guinea Corn is round, about the Size of 
aur ſmalleſt Peaſe. This they ſow by Hand, 
as we do Wheat and Barley; and it runs up to 
nine or ten Feet high, though a ſmall Reed, 
the Grain growing in a large Tuft at the Top. 
The leſſer Guinea Corn is ſown in the ſame 
Manner, and ſhoots to the ſame Height ; but 
the Reed is larger, on the Top of which the 


Corn grows in a Head like a Bulruſh. Theſe 


are all of the Bread-Kind that are cultivated on 
the River Gambia; and, indeed the Natives 
make no Bread, (except the Women who are ac- 
cuſtom'd to Enropeans) but uſe the Flour of 
the ſeveral Grains to thicken their Liquids. The 
Tadian Corn they uſe moſtly green, parching it 
in the Ear upon Coals, which gives it a Taſte 
like green Peaſe. They chiefly boil their Rice 
as the Turks do; and they make Flour of their 
Corn by pounding it in wooden Mortars. 

Tre Palm-Tree in Negroland (perhaps a dif- 
ferent Species from any we have yet mention'd) 
Mr. Moore deſcribes to be a fine ſtrait Tree, 
growing to a prodigious Height, ſome of them 


to 
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to ſixty, ſeventy, or a hundred Feet. From 
this Tree the Natives extract a Sort of whitiſh 
Liquor like Whey, call'd Pa/m-Wine, by making 
an Inciſion at the Top of the Trunk, to which 
they apply a Pipe made of Leaves, through 
which the Liquor runs into Gourd- Bottles. This 
Wine (ſays our Author) is pleaſant to drink as 
ſoon as drawn, being exceeding ſweet, but apt 
to purge very much. In a Day or two it fer- 
ments, and grows hard and ſtrong, like Rbeniſb 
Wine; at which Time the Natives drink it in 
abundance, it being then no ways unwholſome. 
—To ſee how nimbly the Negroes climb up 
theſe Trees 1s very ſurprizing, having nothing 
to aſſiſt them but a Piece of Bark made round 
like a Hoop, with which they incloſe them- 
ſelves and the Tree, and fo ſetting their Feet 
againſt the Tree, and their Backs againſt the 
Hoop, they aſcend very ſwiftly; but ſometimes 
they fall down and loſe their Lives, either by 
miſſing their Footing, or the breaking of the 
Hoop. | 

WHAT they call the Cihoa-Tree ſeems to be 


another Species of the Palm, growing, like that, 


to a great Height, and yielding a Wine in the 
lame Manner, but not quite ſo ſweet as the 
former. The Trunk of this Tree, as well as 
the Palm, 1s very ſappy when young, but very 
tough when old ; and the Leaves that grow on 
the Top are of great Seryice in covering of 
Houſes. 

THERE 
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THERE is alſo a Species of Palm growing 
in thoſe Parts of Africa we are ſpeaking ot, 
which yields an Oil call'd Palm-Oil, or Oil of 
Senegal, the Name of a large River whereon 
the French have ſeveral Settlements, and ſup- 
poſed to be a Branch of the Niger or Gambia. 
This Oil, or rather Ointment, which is of an 
Orange Colour and fragrant Smell, 1s obtain'd 
from the Pulp of the Fruit by adding to it a 
large Quantity of boiling Water, and ſtirring 
them in a Kettle over the Fire till they are in- 
timately mix'd. Then taking the Kettle off 
the Fire, they let the Matter ſtand till its more 
ſolid Parts ſubſide to the Bottom; and having 
ſkimm'd off the Oil that floats on the Surface, 
they repeat the Operation by pouring on it 
more boiling Water. The Oil is of the Con- 


ſiſtence of Butter, and uſed as ſuch by the 


Africans, who alſo burn it when old. In Eu- 
rope it is eſteem'd a good Remedy againlt cold 
Humours, and is ſaid to ſtrengthen the Nerves, 
give Eaſe in Pains of the Gout, remove Weari- 
neſs, and relax contracted Parts. 

Mr. $::bbs gives us a Deſcription of a Tree 
call'd Pau de Sangue, or Blood-Wood, from a 
| reddiſh Gum which it yields, and which we 
ſuppoſe is the ſame that we uſually call Gum 
Senegal, though Mr. Moore makes a Diſtinction 
between them, This Tree, according to Mr. 
Stibbs, grows plentifully all up the River Gam- 
bia, and is a hard Wood, of a beautiful Grain, 
and poliſhes finely, ſo that it 1s very proper 
Vos. III. No 41. K K 8 tor 
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for Eſcrutores or Inlaying. It does not grow 
to any great Height or Bulk, ſo that it is not 
eaſy to find one that will produce a Plank four- 
teen, fifteen, or ſixteen Inches broad. It grows 
$row in a dry rocky Soil, on the Sides and 

ops of Hills; and when the Wood is firſt 
cut, it has an agreeable Smell. Upon wound- 
ing this Tree, the Juice ſweats out in Dro 
like Blood, which joining together, and being 
dried by the Sun, congeal into Lumps. Mr. 
Moore has had ſome as large as Pullet's Eggs; 
but he gives no Account of the Tree's grow- 
ing ſo plentifully near the River as Mr. Stibbs 
repreſents. It ſeems rather, according to Mr. 
Moore, to be found in great Abundance about 
four Days Journey from Fatatenda, one of the 
Company's Factories on the Gambia, about five 
hundred Miles from the Mouth of the River. 
—As to the Gum Senegal, it is ſometimes 
whitiſh, ſometimes of a red Colour, and im- 
ported to us in Lumps, which are rough ex- 
ternally, but clear and tranſparent within. It 
nearly reſembles Gum Arabic, and the whiteſt 
and pureſt Parts of it are uſed inſtead of that 
Gum by the London Apothecaries. 

Ar Seaca, a ſmall Town on the Gambia in- 
habited by the Portugueſe, Mr. Moore tells us 
there 1s a large Cotton-Tree, about thirty Yards 
in Circumference. It grows out in Spurs, which 
make it ſeem ſo bulky, the Hollows and Ri- 
ſings being taken into the Meaſure; but, exclu- 
ſive of the Spurs, the Circumference of the 


Body 
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Body of the Tree would not be above fifteeen 
Yards. 

Tur Banana-Tree grows plentifully near the 
River we have ſo often mention'd, bearing a 
Fruit fix or ſeven Inches long, cover'd, when 
ripe, with a yellow and tender Skin. Its Leaves 
are two Yards long, and about twelve Inches 
wide; and the Fruit grows upon a Stalk about 
ſix Yards high, each Stalk bearing only one 
{ſingle Cluſter or Bunch, which perhaps conſiſts 
of forty or fifty Bananas. When the Bunch is 
gather'd they cut off the Stalk, otherwiſe it 
would bear no mare Fruit. The Pulp of the 
Fruit is as foft as Marmalade, and of a very 
pleaſant Taſte; and it is ſaid to be very nouriſh- 
ing, to excite Urine, and provoke to Venery. 
The Fruit of the Plantain-Tree is not much 
unlike the Bauaua either in Taſte or Shape, 
only it is ſomewhat longer. 

Here are alſo Guava's, which reſemble our 
Peaches, only the Outſide is much rougher, and 
there is no Stone within, but Kernels leſs than 
thoſe of Apples. This Fruit is reckon'd an 
excellent Medicine againſt the Flux. —Phyfcal 
Nuts, and Tabacombas, are likewiſe found about 
the Gambia, the former of which contain three 
or four ſmall Kernels, whereof one or two are 
a Purging-Doſe; but they are apt to vomit as 
well as purge, though they are frequently uſed 


by the Natives.— The Tabacomba is almoſt 


like a Box Cbrétien Pear, with a Rind reſem- 


bling that of a Pomegranate, When it 1s ripe 
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it opens of itſelf, the Pulp appearing of a red- 
diſh Colour, with large Stones, and very in- 
ſipid. 

FWI ſhall conclude this Article with the Gui- 
nea Pepper, from whence Part of that Country, 
where it grows plentifully, is call'd the Grain 
Coaſt. Abundance of it grows likewiſe in A- 
merica, where it is much eſteem'd; and it is 
now cultivated pretty commonly in France, eſpe- 
cially in Languedoc. The Shrub that bears it 
flowers in our Gardens in Auguſt, and produces 
red Pods about the latter End of September and 
Ofcber, in which the Pepper is incloſed; but 
the Plant periſhes with the firſt Froſt, ſo that 
it is ſown annually. The Skins boiFd, and 
uſed as a Gargle, aſſwage the Toath-ach; and 
a Cataplaſm made of the Seeds mix'd with 
Honey, and applied to the Throat, is good for a 


Quinſey ; otherwiſe it is not much uſed in Me- 
dicine. 


ANIMALS. 


F: HE. Parts of Africa we are now treating of 

abound with Elephants, Lions, and other 
Wild Beaſts already deſcribed. Mr. Stibbòs tells 
us, that one Morning, as he was examining a 
Hill that lies near the Gambia, up which River 
he was ſent to make Diſcoveries, he found near 
the Top a Lion's Den, and ſoon after heard 
the Lion roaring at no great Diſtance, which 


occaſion'd him to make haſte to the Bottom of 
| the 
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the Mountain. The Den (he ſays) was cun- 
ningly choſe in a ſolitary Place, about three 
Quarters up the Hill, at the Foot of a Preci- 

ice in the Side of a Rock. It was difficult 
of Acceſs, but large and commodious, yet un- 
doubtedly form'd by Nature. The Track to 
it, with the Footſteps, Excrements, and even 
ſome of its Hair, left him no Room to doubt 
but that it was the Reſidence of a Lion, which 
are plentiful up the River. Their Roaring, 
adds our Author, we frequently hear in the 
Night, but he could not ſay that ever he had 
ſeen one in the Woods. However, he had 
once the Sight of two or three hundred Ele- 
phants in a Drove, coming down to the River 
to drink, which raiſed the Duſt like the Smoke 
of a Glaſs-houſe or Brew houſe Fire; and an- 
other time he ſaw a great Number of thoſe A- 
nimals ſwim croſs the River not above a Quar- 
ter of a Mile a-head of his Veſſel. 

As for the River-Horſe, Crocodile, and Al- 
ligator, which are all frequent in the Gambia, 
we refer the Reader to the Deſcription we have 
already given of thoſe Animals* : But it feems 
proper to add here, that there is alſo Plenty of 
Guanas, a Creature reſembling a little Alligator. 
The Natives ſay, that when a Man comes near 
them unawares, they will ſometimes break his 
Legs with their Tail; which one would almoſt 
thiak impoſſible, ſays Mr. Moore, the whole 


See p. 230. Sc. of this Volume, a 
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Animal being ſeldom above a Yard long. The 
Negroes, and ſome white Men, eat the Guana 
as a great Dainty ; and our Author was told it 
raſtes as well as any Rabbet.—Of this Creature 
we may perhaps find Occaſion to ſay ſomething 
more when we come to Americs. 

In theſe Parts of Africa, as in moſt hot 
ſandy Countries, there are a great many Snakes 
and other venomous Reptiles. Mr. Moore tells 
us that the Natives are much atraid of the black 
Snakes, which he himſelf has ſeen three Yards 
long, and as big as the Small of his Leg. He 
was alſo told of ſeveral other venomous Snakes, 
particularly ſome with a Comb upon their 
Heads, which they poſitively affirm to crow 
like a Cock. This perhaps is what we call the 
Baſiliſt or Cockatrice, concerning which many 
ſtrange Things have been reported, that are 
now generally look*d upon as fabulous *. There 
are likewiſe Snakes with two Heads growing 
out of one Neck ; but thoſe our ſays he never 
ſaw. He ſhot a green Snake about two Yards 
long, but in the thickeſt Part not above three 
Inches in Circumference. This Kind of Snake, 
he was inform'd by the Natives, is not at all 
venomous ; but they have ſo many that are ſo, 
that they ſeldom go without a Remedy about 
them, in caſe they ſhould be bit by any of theſe 
poiſonous Animals. 


See p. 239. of this Volume. 
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AT a Town about a Mile from Brucoe Mr. 
Moore found a very large Scorpion, being full 
twelve Inches long. Theſe Creatures are rec- 
kon'd very venomous; and were a Perſon to 
be ſtung by ſo large a one as this, our Author 
believes it would be immediate Death. He has 
known ſeveral People ſtung by ſmall Scorpions, 
which Wound is ſo extremely painful, that for 
at leaſt twelve Hours the Perſon ftung cannot 
ſleep; but about that Time the Pain abates, 
and ſoon after is quite over. It is remarkable, 
that notwithſtanding the Violence of the Pain, 
the Swelling is very little. 

Guinea Hens and Partridges are to be met with 
in vaſt Numbers in theſe Countries; and it is 
worth obſerving, as Mr. Moore ſays, that the 
latter have ſometimes two large Spurs on each 
Leg; and this he had Reaſon to remark, having 
his Hand one Day torn with the Spurs, as he 
ſnatch'd up a Bird he had juſt ſhot, fearing leſt 
it ſhould eſcape, 

ABovuT Foar, and in no other Place on the 
River, the fame Gentleman ſaw a remarkable 
Bird, which only comes abroad in the Duſk of 
the Evening, having four Wings, and about 
the Size of a Pigeon. But though this is call'd 
a Bird by the Natives, yet whether it 1s really 
a Bird, or of the Bat-Kind, Mr. Moore does not 
pretend to determine; for he never yet ſaw one 
dead, though he has frequently endeavour'd to 
ſhoot them. Mr. $:ibbs tells us, that one Even- 

ing he kill'd a large Bird, which eat — 
| well, 
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well. It meaſured upwards of ſix Feet from 
its Toes to the Extremity of its Beak; it is 
call'd Gabbon by the Mundingoes, and Goſſreal 
by the 8 

Mr. Stibbòs likewiſe informs us, that in his 
Voyage up the Gambia they kill'd two Wild 
Geeſe and a Duck; and that the Geeſe have Spurs 
as long as our Cocks, growing out of the mid- 
dle Joint of the Wings, with which they will 
beat a Dog. They are larger than our Wild 
Geeſe, and their Colour 1s black and white. 
The Duck was of a peculiar Kind, almoſt as 
large as the Geeſe, and feather'd like them, 
with ſmall black Legs, Feet, and Bill; and 
upon its Beak was a black Excreſcence of Fleſh 
an Inch and a half high. He adds, that they 
are fine Fowl, and eat deliciouſly. 

THERE are a Sort of Screech-Owls, which 
in the Night-time make a very diſmal Noiſe, 
and are taken by the Natives for Witches. If 
one of theſe Birds happens to come into a 
Town in the Night, the People are preſently 
all alarm'd and firing at it as an Enemy; and 
as they never had the good Fortune to kill one 
of them, that Mr. Moore could learn, they till 
continue to be Witches in the Opinion of the 
poor Natives. 

SEVERAL remarkable Inſects are found near 
the River Gambia, and other Parts of Negroland 
and Guinea. Mr. Moore tells us, that during 
the Time of a very dreadful Tornado a Sort of 
large Flies with long Wings came on board a 

Sloop 
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Sloop in the River in ſuch prodigious Num- 
bers, that flying into the Flame of the Candles, 
the Table was ſoon cover'd with thoſe that had 
burnt their Wings; and others, which were not 
burnt, ſhed their Wings as they walk'd along 
the Table, and then were nothing but ſo many 
large Maggots. The Draughts of ſome of theſe 
. Inſects ſhew them to be Curioſities in 
ature. 

THe Muſquetoes, ſays our Author, are the 
greateſt Plague to a Perſon of any Vermin on 
the River. They are even worſe than ſome 
ſmall Flies, from their Minuteneſs call'd Sand- 
Flies, which are ſo little as hardly to be diſ- 
cern'd. Theſe, if any Wind be ſtirring, are 
not able to bite; but the Muſquetoes mind nei- 
ther Wind nor any thing elſe, giving a Perſon 
continual Diſturbance, eſpecially in the Night- 
time. They may be compared to our Engliſh 
Gnats, but are much more troubleſome; when 
they bite, the Part itches very much, and if 
you ſcratch it till it bleeds, you run the Riſque 
of having a Sore; and when it is healed, the 
Place always appears of a blackiſh Colour. 

Tre Buggabuggs, as the Natives call them, 
are a pernicious and deſtructive Vermin where- 
ever they get an Entrance. Their Way of 
travelling is to make a hollow Pipe or Tube of 
Dirt, much like an Arch of a Vault, under 
which they march without being ſeen. They 
are a Sort of white Ants, and are very expe- 
ditious at their Work, for in twelve Hours wy 
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will make their Tube, and travel eight or nine 
Yards to get to a Cheſt, Box, or Barrel. 
Wherever they get, they make ſtrange Havock, 
eſpecially in woollen Cloaths. In ſhort, nothing 
comes amiſs to them, for they feed as heartily 
upon Wood as any thing elſe; and what is 
moſt remarkable (ſays our Author) is, that they 
eat the Inſide only of a Cheſt or Table, fo 
that when they ow entirely deſtroy'd it by 
eating the very Heart and Subſtance of the 
Wood, it appears to the Eye to be ſtill found. 
They cannot bear the Sun, which ſeems to kill 
them for a time; but after Sun-ſet they are ob- 
ſerved to recover their Strength and Vigour, 
People are obliged to watch theſe Creatures 
very carefully, and to take Meaſures to —— 
their coming to their Cheſts, which is 
puttiog them on 6 
well daubed with Tar; and if the Far be not 
ſpread over anew at leaſt once a Week, it is 
g to one but theſe Inſects pay them a Vi- 
t 

Ix the rainy Seaſon, ſays Mr. Moore, the "ROUT 
of which there are vaſt Numbers, and much lar- 
ger than thoſe in England, make as much Noiſe 
in the Night as a Pack of Hounds, and not un- 
like it at a conſiderable Diſtance. This Mu- 
ſick, together with that of the Screech-Owls, 
and the Wild Beaſts in the Woods and Moun- 
tains, muſt needs be very entertaining. 

Tree is one Curioſity which we ſhall take 
the Liberty to mention under this Article, tho' 


perhaps 
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perhaps ſome People may think it not worth 
Notice. Mr. Moore thought it remarkable, and 
accordingly tells us, that one Evening he ſupp'd 
upon Oyſters which grew upon Trees; and 
this he makes appear to be literally true. On 
the Banks of the River, it ſeems, where the 
Water 1s Salt, and near the Sea, grow certain 
Trees call'd Mangroves, whoſe Leaves being 
long and heavy, weigh down the Boughs into the 
Water. To theſe Leaves and Branches the 
young, Oyſters faſten in great Quantities, where 
they grow till they are very large, and then 
they cannot be ſeparated from the Tree, but 
People cut off the Boughs, on which the 
Oyſters hang ſomewhat reſembling a Rope of 
Onions. 

Bur of all the Productions of theſe Parts of 
Africa, perhaps none more deſerves the Atten- 
tion of the Curious than that we are now going 
to deſcribe, Some of the Natives having got a 
Net, Mr. Moore went along with them to fiſh 
in a Lake over-againft one of the Factories, 
where they caught a great Number of Fiſh, 
and amongſt the reſt one ſomething like a Gud- 
geon, but much larger. None of them cared 
to touch it, and perſuaded our Author not to 
come near it, telling him it would kill him. 
Some of them got long Sticks, and touch'd 
the Fiſh with them; but finding the Effect not 
ſo bad as they apprehended, they cut the Sticks 
ſhorter and fhorter, and even at ſix Inches 
Length the Fiſh had no Effect. At laſt they 

| ventur'd 
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ventur'd to touch it with their Fingers, but 
could not bear it the twentieth Part of a Mi- 
nute. By this time Mr. Moore underſtood it 
was a Torpedo, or Numb fiſh, and had the Cu- 
rioſity to touch it with one of his Fingers; but 
in a Moment his Arm was dead quite up to his 
Elbow, which came to itſelf again as ſoon as 
he withdrew his Hand from the Fiſh, He re- 
peated the Experiment ſeveral times, and found 
it have the ſame Effect, even after the Fiſh 
was dead. He then order'd the Fiſh to be 
ſkinn'd, and found that the benumbing Qua- 
lity lay in the Skin only, which it entirely loſt 
when dried. 

Tuis is the plain Matter of Fact, as Mr. 
Moore has related it; but as it is one of the 
moſt curious Subjects in all Natural Hiſtory, we 
think it will not be diſagreeable to enquire into 
Cauſe of ſuch a wonderful Effect. But let us 
firſt obſerve, that whereas Mr. More repre- 
ſents the Torpedo to be like a Gudgeon, other 
Authors ſpeak of it as a flat Fiſh, much of the 
Figure of a Thornback*, found commonly 


It ſeems as if different 
Sorts of Fiſhes were endued 
with a benumbing Quality, 
there being no Manner of 
Likeneſs between the Shape 
of a Gudgeon and a Thorn- 
back ; and M. ds Hamel, in 
his Hiſtory of the Academy 
of Sciences, mentions a Kind 


pares to a Conger-Eel, a 
Shape quite different from 
either of the former, M. 
Richer, from whom he has 
the Account, affirms on his 
own Knowledge, that they 
numb the Arm ſtrongly 
when touch'd with a Stick, 
and even ſometimes occaſion 
a Vertigo. 


enough 
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enough about the Coaſts of Provence, Gaſcony, 
&c. and eaten by the People of thoſe Coun- 
tries. And whether the ſurprizing Quality of 
the Fiſh lies in its Skin, as our Author ſup- 
poſes, let the Reader judge, after he has con- 
ſidered the following Hypotheſes. 

THene are different Ways of accounting for 
the Effect produced by touching the Torpedo. 
The firſt is that of the Ancients, who con- 
rented themſelves with aſcribing a torporific 
Virtue or Faculty to the Animal, which 1s juſt 
the ſame as ſaying nothing at all. The ſecond 
ſuppoſes the Effect to depend on an infinite 
Number of Corpulcles iſſuing continually from 
the Fiſh, but more copiouſly under ſome Cir- 
cumſtances than others. This is the Opinion 
molt generally receiv'd, being adopted by Redi, 
Perrault, and Lorenzini, who thus explain them- 
ſelves: As the Fire emits a Quantity of Cor- 
puſcles proper to heat us, ſo the Torpedo emits 
a Number of Corpuſcles fit to numb the Part 
they inſinuate themſelves into, whether it be 
by entring 1n too great Abundance, or by their 
falling into Tracts or Paſlages diſproportionate 
to their Figures. The third Account 1s that 
of Borelli, who looks upon this Emiſſion of 
Corpulcles as imaginary, and ſays, that the Fiſh, 
upon being touch'd, puts itſelf into a violent 
Tremor or Agitation, which occaſions a pain- 
ful Numbneſs in the Hand that touches it : But 
M. Reaumur, whoſe Hypotheſis is the laſt and 
juſteſt, could never obſerve any ſuch Trembling, 
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netwithftanding he view'd the Fiſh with great 
Attention when ready to ſtrike the Numb- 
nels. 

Tuis Gentleman obſerves, that the Torpedo, 
like other flat Fiſhes, is not abſolutely flat, but 
its Back, or rather all the upper Part of its 
Body, a little convex. Now M. Reaumur al- 
ways found, that when the Fiſh did not, or 
would not, produce any Numbneſs in the Per- 
ſon who touch*d it, its Back preſerv'd its na- 
tural Convexity; but whenever it would diſ- 
poſe itſelf to reſent a Touch or Thruſt, it gra- 
dually diminiſh'd the Convexity of its back 
Parts, rendering them quite flat, and ſometimes 
even concave, The very Moment after this 
Diſpoſition the Numbneſs ſeizes the Arm, the 
Fingers that touch'd are obliged to withdraw, 
and all the flat and concave Part of the Body 
is again ſeen convex: And whereas it becomes 
flat ſo gradually as to be perceiv'd, tie Return 
to its Convexity is ſo ſwift, that it is abſolutely 
imperceptible. It is from this ſudden Stroke, 
according to M. Reaumur, that the Numbneſs 
of the Arm ariſes, for the Perſon, when he 
begins to feel it, imagines that his Fingers have 
been violently ſtruck. The Wonder is, how 
ſo ſoſt a Subſtance, as that of the Fiſh, can 
give ſo rude a Blow; and indeed a ſingle Stroke 
of a ſoft Body couid never do it, but in this 
Caſe there is an Infinity of ſuch Strokes given 
in an Inſtant. To underſtand this, we muft 
conſider the Mechaniſm of the Parts whercon 
IT 
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it depends, which are two very ſingular Mul- 
cles, deſcribed by ſeveral Authors. They are 
ſhaped like a Half-moon, and both together 
take up almoſt halt the Back of the Fiſh, the 
one on the Right Side, the other on the Left. 
Their Origin is a little above the Mouth, and 
they are ſeparated from each other by the Bron- 
chia, into the laſt of which they are inſerted. 
But what 1s ſingular in them is their Fibres, it 
we may give that Name to a Sort of ſmaller 
Muſcles as big as Gooſe-Quills, of an Aſſem- 
blage whereof the two great Muſcles are form'd. 
Thele leſſer Muſcles are hollow Cylinders, their 
Length nearly equal to the Thickneſs of the 
Fiſh, and ranged perpendicular to its upper and 
lower Surfaces, accounting thoſe Surfaces as 
nearly parallel Planes. Theſe again are com- 
poſed of twenty-five or thirty ſmaller Cylinders 
placed over each other, and each full of a me- 
dullary Subſtance. 

Now we need only remember, that when the 
Torpedo is ready to ſtrike its Numbneſs, it lowly 
flattens the Surface of its upper Part; and the 
whole Mechaniſm, whereon its Force depends, 
will be apparent. By that gradual Contraction 
it bends, as it were, all its Springs, renders 1ts 
Cylinders ſhorter, and at the ſame time aug- 
ments their Baſes; and in all Probability too, 
the large Fibres, or little Muſcles, at that In- 
ſtant loſe their cylindrical Form, to fill the Va- 
cuities between them. The Contraction being, 
made, the longitudinal Fibres are lengthen'd, 
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the tranſverfe ones are ſhorten'd, and the ſoft 
Matter they incloſe is driven upwards, which is 
promoted by an undulatory Motion apparent in 
the Fibres when contracting. The Parts of the 
Torpedo being thus diſpoſed, a Finger that 
touches it inſtantly receives a Stroke, or rather 
ſeveral ſucceſſive Strokes, from each of the Cy- 
linders to which it is applied. As the ſoft Mat- 
ter is diſtributed into divers Inclofures, it is 
more than probable that all the Strokes are not 
given preciſely at the ſame Moment; nor in- 
deed would they be ſo if there were no Inclo- 
fures at all, but they ſerve however to aug- 
ment the Number of the Springs, and conſe- 
quently the Velocity and Force of the Action. 
Theſe quick reiterated Strokes ſhake the 
Nerves, and ſuſpend or change the Courſe of 
the animal Spirits; or they produce a Motion 
in the Fibres of the Nerves, which claſhes or 
diſagrees with that they ſhould have in order 
to move the Arm, and occaſions a painful Sen- 
ſation. Hence it is that the Torpedo does not 
convey its Numbneſs to any conſiderable De- 
gree, except when touch'd on theſe great Muſ- 
cles“; ſo tliat the Fiſh may be ſafely taken by 


„ Thoſe Authors who 


have accounted for the Ef- 
ſect of the Torpedo from tor- 
porific Effluvia, have been 
obliged to have Recourſe to 
the ſame two Muſcles; but 
then they only make them 


Reſervoirs of the Corpuſcles, 
whereby the Numbneſs is 
effected. Lorenzini, who ob- 
ſerv'd the Contraction of the 
Torpedo as well as Reaumur, 
pretends that all the Uſe of 
it is to ſqueeze thoſe Cor- 
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the Tail, which is the Part by which the Fiſher- 


men catch it. 

As the Torpedo lives on other Fiſhes, it is 
probable that its benumbing Faculty is of Uſe 
to it in catching them; and this is the Opinion 
of Pliny, Ariſtotle, and many other Naturaliſts. 
M. Reaumur had no Fiſh alive, to try whether 
the Torpedo would kill them; but having ſhut 
up a Drake in Water with the Fiſh for ſome 
time, the Drake was taken out dead, doubtleſs 
from its too frequent Contacts with the Torpedo. 
But what is ſtill more ſtrange than the Torpeds's 
killing of Fiſhes, the Hiſtory of ui ipeaks 
of its bringing dead ones to Life again, they 
being ſeen to ſtir if put together in the ſame 
Veſſel. What is related in the ſame Hiſtory is 
much more credible, viz. that the Aby/inan; 


puſcles out of the hollow Fi- 
bres of theſe Muſcles, where- 
in they are incloſed; but 
though this Theory admit- 
ted by moſt Authors, M. 
Reaumur ſhews it to be falſe 
by the following Conſidera- 
tions, 1. — no Numb- 
neſe is convey d, if the Hand 
be at the leaſt Diſtance from 
the Torpeds ; whereas, to uſe 
their own Compariſon, it the 
Fiſh numbs as the Fire 
warms, the Hand would be 
affected at a diſtance from 
the one as well a+ the other, 
2; Becauſe the Numbneſs is 


1 
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not felt till the Contract ion 
of the Muſcles is over; where 
as, were the Cauſe in torpo- 
rikc Particles thereby ex- 

reſs'd, the Eſfect would be 
felt during the Lime of the 
Contraction. 3. Becauſe, if 
the Numbaeſes were the Ef- 
fett of ſuch Particles, ie. 
would be convey'd by De- 
grees, as the Hand warms by 
Degrees. 4 Becauſe the 
Torpedo conveys its Numb- 


neis to the tand through a 


hard ioiid Body, but does 
not do it through the Air. 
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uſe the Torpedo for the Cure of Fevers, by tying 
the Patient to a Table, and applying the Fiſh 
fucceſſively to all his Members, which puts him 
to great Pain, but effeCtually carries off the 
Diſeaſe.” Bellonius aſſures us, that the Torpedo 
applied to the Soles of the Feet has proved ſuc- 
ceſsful againſt Fevers; and Dr. James ſays it 
mitigates the Violence of the Pain in an inve- 
terate Head ach: But we fuppoſe ſuch Inſtances 
very rarely occur. 


BurLDINGS. 


U NDER this Head the Reader will not ex- 

pect to find any thing very remarkable, in 
Countries inhabited by People who have ſcarce 
any Knowledge of the Arts and Sciences, either 
liberal or mechanical. If there are any good 
Structures in thoſe Parts of the World, they 
are owing to Europeans who have ſettled there 
for the ſake of Trade ; and theſe Buildings are 
chiefly Forts and Factories, wherein we may 
ſuppoſe Regard is had more to Strength and 
Convenience, than to Magnificence or Orna- 
ment. James Fort, according to Mr. Moore's 
Account, is a handſome ſquare Structure of 
Stone, regularly built, with four Baſtions. It 
ſtands on an Iſland in the Middle of the River 
Gambia, where it is at leaſt ſeven Miles wide, 
and the Guns mounted on the Baſtions com- 
mand the River all round; beſides which there 
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are two Batteries under the Walls of the Fort 
looking towards the Sea, on each of which are 
mounted four twenty-four Pounders, and be- 
tween theſe are nine ſmall Guns mounted for 
Salutes. In the Fort there are very good A- 
partments for the Governor, chief Merchants, 
Factors, Writers, Fc. and underneath ſome of 
them are excellent Store-houſes. The Soldiers, 
Tradeſmen, and other Servants lie out of the 
Fort, in Barracks built, as the Fort is, with 
Stone and Mortar. This is the principal Settle- 
ment the Royal African Company have upon 
the River Gambia. 

Taz Fort of the greateſt Conſequence be- 
longing to the Engliſh on the Coaſt of Guinea 
is call'd Cape Coaſt-Caſtle, which was founded 
by the Portugueſe, who ſettled there about the 
Year 1610. It ſtands on a large Rock jutting 
out into the Sea, and forming a Cape, which 
they call'd Cabo Corſo, In a few Years time 
the Portugueſe were diſpoſſeſs'd of it by the 
Dutch, who enlarg'd and beautified it; and it 
was afterwards taken by the Eng/iſp, who have 
added much to its Strength and Grandeur. The 
Parade, which is twenty Feet perpendicular a- 
bove the Surface of the Rock, is of a quadran- 
gular Form, and open on the Eaſt Side towards 
the Sea, which renders it cool, airy, and plea- 
ſant, affording a delightful Proſpect. On this 
Side is a Platform of thirteen Pieces of heavy 
Cannon; the other three Sides ate encompaſs'd 
with Buildings, containing many beautiful and 
ſpacious 
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ſpacious Apartments and Offices, together with 
a large well-built Chapel, the back Part where- 
of joins to the Wall of the Caſtie, and the 
Rock before it defends it from the Violence of 
the Sea. The Gardens belonging to this Set- 
tlement are very pleaſant and Jarge, being near 
eight Miles in Circumference; though they are 
not ſurrounded by any Hedges or other Fence, 
but all is call'd the Garden, as far as there are any 
regular Walks or Plantations. They produce 
every thing that is natural to thoſe warm Coun- 
tries, as Oranges, Lemons, Citrons, Guavas, 
Plantains, Bananas, Cocoa-Nuts, Tamarinds, 
Pine-Apples, Sc. beſides ſeveral of the Fruits 
and Plants of Europe. 

IT would be tireſome to dwell any longer on 
this Subject, which affords us nothing extraor- 
dinary ; for as to the Buildings of the Natives, 
they are ſo many Huts rather than Houſes, the 
Walls being of Mud and binding Clay, and 
the Roof cover'd with long Graſs or Ciboa 
Leaves, commonly call'd Palmetto. They are 
generally fourteen or fifteen Yaris in Circum- 
ference, and have very ſmall Doors, which do 
not turn upon Hinges, but are let into the 
Wall. A Number of theſe Huts built pro- 
miſcuouſly together forms their Towns, which 
at a Diſtance look like fo many Bee-hives. The 
Pboley Towns indeed are built in a regular Me- 
thod, the Houſes being rang'd in ſtrait Lincs, 
and at propet Diſtances from each other, to pre- 
vent the ſpreading of Fire; and thus they have 

good 
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good Streets and Paſſages, a Thing which the 
Mundingoes do not regard. The Pholeys Houſes 
are kept very ſweet, for they are a cleanly 
People, eſpecially the Women. Their Towns 
are ſurrounded with Paliſadoes, within which 
they have Plantations of Cotton, and on the 
Outſide of this Fence they ſow their Indian 
Corn. They have alſo a Place near each Town 
for their Cattle, in the Middle of which is built 
a Sort of Stage about eight Feet high from the 
Ground, and eight or ten Feet wide; which is 
aſcended by a Ladder, and has a Roof of 
Thatch over it, but the Sides are all open. 
Here four or five Men fit up all Night, with 
their Arms, to guard the Cattle from the Lions 
and other ravenous Animals. Numbers of 
Stakes are drove into the Ground in Rings 
round the Stage, and every Evening the Cattle 
are brought out of the Meadows, and tied each 
to a Stake, with a ſtrong Rope made of the 
Barks of Trees. They are ſo tame, and ac- 
cuſtom'd to this Confinement, that they come 
to it without any Difficulty ; and being milk*d 
in the Evening, and again in the Morning, 
they are turn'd looſe into their Paſtures, where 
they are watch'd by Herdſmen to prevent their 
getting into the Corn, or running into the 
Woods, Theſe Pholeys underſtand very well 
the breeding and managing of Cattle, and are 
almoſt the only People high up the River of 
whom Beaſts can. be purchaſed. What we 
have ſaid may give the Reader ſome Idea of a 
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Pholey Town, moſt of which are built upon 
the ſame Model. 


ManuracTuREs, TRADE, Ee. 


HE Jollois, as Mr. Moore informs us, 
make the fineſt Sort of Cotton- Cloth, and 
that in large Quantities. Their Pieces are ge- 
nerally twenty-ſeven Yards long, but never a- 
bove nine Inches wide; fo that they cut them 
to what Length they pleaſe, and ſew them to- 
gether very neatly, to make them ſerve the 
Purpoſe of broader Cloths. After the Cotton 
is cleanſed from the Seed, they ſpin it by Hand 
with the Spindle and Diſtaff, and weave it with 
a Shuttle and Loom of very plain coarſe Work- 
manſhip. For wearing they make them up 
into Pairs, one about three Yards long, and a 
Yard and a half wide, which 1s to cover their 
Shoulders and Body ; the other about the ſame 
Width, only two Yards long, to coyer them 
from the Waiſt downwards. Such a Pair is 
Cloathing either for a Man or Woman, but 
the Manner of wearing them is ſomewhat dif- 
ferent. Our Author ſays he has ſeen a Pair of 
Cloths ſo fine, and dyed fo bright, as to be 
worth thirty Shillings Sterling. Some of their 
Colours are very lively, which are either Blue 
or Yellow, the former dyed with Indigo, the 

latter with Barks of Trees. 
Tas Negroes in general have few manual 
Arts among them, which yet ſeems more owing 
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to Idleneſs than Want of Capacity. Thoſe of 
Guinea are chiefly employ'd in matting of 
Chairs, making wooden or earthen Cups, Cop- 
per Ointment Boxes, and Arm-Rings of Gold, 
Silver, or Ivory, with ſome other Toys. Tho? 
their Tools are very indifferent, they can make 
Sabres and all Sorts of Arms they want, (Guns 
only excepted) as well as whatever is required 
for their Agriculture or domeſtic Uſes. Their 
chief Implements are a Kind of hard Stone in- 
ſtead of an Anvil, a Pair of Tongs, and a ſmall 
Pair of Bellows, with three or more Pipes, 
which blow very ſtrong, and are an Inven- 
tion of their own, But their moſt curious 
Manufactures is the Gold and Silver Hatbands 
which they make for the Dutch, the Thread 
and Contexture whereof are ſo fine, that they 
would not be eaſily imitated by our European 
Artiſts. 

Tux chief Trade of Negroland and Guinea 
is in Gold, Slaves, Elephants Teeth, and Bees- 
Wax. Of che Gold of theſe Countries we 
have already ſpoxen towards the Beginning of 
this Chapter; and the fame Merchants that 
bring it from the inland Parts to thc -aCtories 
on the River Gambia, bring I:kewife Elephants 
Teeth, and in ſome Years Slaves to the A- 
mount of two thouſan , moſt oi which are Pri- 
ſoners taken in War. The Mr-rchants buy them 
of the Princes wiio take them; ind ir Way 
of bringing them is to tie then by the Neck 
with Leather- Thongs, about a Tard diſtant 

from 
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from one another, thirty or forty in a String, 
each of them carrying upon his Head a Bundle 
of Corn or an Elephant's Tooth. In their Way 
from the Mountains they travel through very 
great Woods, where for ſome Days they can 
get no Water but what they carry with them 
in Bags made of Skins. They uſe Aﬀes as 
well as Slaves in carrying their Goods, but no 
Camels nor Horſes. 

BesiDEsS the Slaves brought down by the 
Merchants, there are a great many purchaſed 
all along the River, perhaps a thouſand one 
Year with another. Theſe are either taken in 
War, as the former, or People condemn'd for 
Crimes, or elſe ſtolen, which is very frequent; 
but the African Company's Servants buy none 
of the laſt, if they ſuſpe& them to be ſuch, 
without ſending for the Alcade (a Sort of Judge) 
or the chief Men of the Place, and conſulting 
with them about the Matter. Since the Slave- 
Trade has been carried on, the Natives have 
changed all their Puniſhments into Slavery; and 
there being an Advantage ariſing from ſuch 
Condemnations, they often ſtrain hard for 
Crimes, in order to have the Benefit of ſelling 
the Criminal. Not only Murder, Theft, and 
Adultery, but every trifling Crime is puniſh'd 
in this Manner“. 


* Mr. Moore tells us, that a Tobacco-Pipe; but he ſent 
a Man was brought to him for the Alcade, and with 
to be ſold for having ſtolen much ado perſuaded the in- 
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SEVERAL of the Natives have Slaves born in 
their Families, who fom<times grow very nu- 
merous; inſomuch that all the Inhabitants of a 
Village near Brucoe, reckon'd about two hun- 
dred People, are all the Wives, Slaves, or 
Children of one Man. In ſome Parts of Africa 
they ſell the Slaves born in the Family; but 
about the River Gambia they look upon ſuch a 
Practice with Abhorrence. Mr. Moore never 
heard of more than one Perſon that ever ſold 
a Family-Slave, except for ſuch Crimes as the 
would have been ſold for if they had been free. If 
one Family Slave commits a Crime, the Maſter 
cannot fell him without the joint Conſent of 
the reſt; for if he dors they will all run away, 
and meet with Protection in the next King- 
dom. 

We are told that not only Criminals and 
Priſoners of War are fold for Slaves, but 
Debtors alſo; and ſometimes the Debtor's whole 
Family and all his Relations are included in the 


zured Party to accept of a 
Compoſition, and give the 
Man his Liberty.—In Can- 
tore, a Man ſeeing a Tyger 
eating a Decr, which he had 
kill'd and hung up near his 
Houſe, fired at the Tyger, 
and the Bullet kill'd a Man; 
upon which the King not 
only condemn'd him to be 
ſold, but alſo his Mother, 
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three Brothers, and three 
Siſters. 'They were brought 
to Mr. Moore for Sale, who 
was ſo much affected at the 
Sight of them, that he would 
not buy them; but they 
were ſent farther down the 
River, and fold to ſome ſe- 
parate Traders, and the 
King had the Goods for 


which they were purchaſed. 
M m cruel 
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cruel Sentence. It is likewiſe ſaid that Men ſel] 
even their Wives and Children when they have 
offended them, whilſt others leſſen their Fami- 
lies under an Apprehenſion they ſhall not be 
able to maintain them; and if a Famine or great 
Scarcity happens, they will ſell themſelves to 
one another for Bread. One of the petty Prin- 
ces on the Coaſt of Guinea is reported to have 
fold, on ſome ſmall Diſguſt, a Score of his 
Wives to a Captain of a Ship at once; and in 
Times of full Peace nothing is more common 
than for the Negroes of one Nation to ſteal thoſe 
of another, and fell them to the Europeans. 
There have been Inſtances alſo of Children ſell- 
ing their Fathers and Mothers, when they have 
been weary of them, and wanted to enjoy their 
Poſſeſſions; which has occaſion'd a Law in 
ſome Countries, that Children ſhall not inherit 
the Goods or Eſtates of their Parents. Theſe 
are the various Ways by which the unhappy 
Negroes are frequently reduced from flouriſhing 
Circumſtances to a State of Slavery, and brought 
down to the Coaſt to be ſold to the Merchants 
of Europe 


* We cannot diſmiſs this 
Subject without obſerving, 
that the Slave Trade is a 
Sort of Commerce ſcarce 
defenſible either on the Foot 
of Religion or Humanity. 
The African Company's 
Factors indeed are much to 


be commended for not pur- 
chafing ſuch Slaves as they 
ſuſpect to be ſtolen, without 
enq uiring into the Affair; 
but as to the private Tra- 
ders, who frequently take the 
poor Negroes by Force, or 
decoy them on board and 
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ANOTHER great Article of Trade in Negro 
land and Guinea is Ivory, or Elephants Teeth, 


treacherouſly carry them off, 
the Practice is utterly inex- 
cuſable, and deſerves the 
ſe vereſt Puniſhment. Mr. 
Smith tells us, that when he 
was at Nevis, a Captain of 
a private Trader went to the 
Coaſts of Guinea, and having 
decoy'd two Sons of one 
of the petty Kings of that 
Country, with their Atten- 
dants, on board his Ship, 
ſail'd away for the Ve In- 
dies, and ſold them all. The 
Gentleman who bought the 
Boys fitted out a Sloop with 
a proper Cargo, and ſent 
them back — Preſent to 
their Father, not doubting 
to make an advantageous 
Voyage of it ; but the Sloop 
was not return'd when our 
Author left Newis. The 
Captain (as be obſerves) was 
a Villain, and an Enemy to 
his Country; for if the Black 
Prince, the Father of the 
two Boys, had maſſacred all 
Englibmen that came in his 
way for ſome time after- 
wards, pray who could juſtly 
blame him ? — Mr. Smith 
mentions another Captain, 
who ſtole ſome Negroes off 
the Coaſt of Guinea, and 


M m 2 


ſold a ſtout Man and his 
Wife, with a ſmall ſucking 
Child, to a Gentlemen of 
his Acquaintance at News, 
who uſed them well; but 
the unfortunate Man, having 
been a conſiderable Perſon 
in his native Country, could 
not bear the Thoughts of 
working 2s a Slave. How- 
ever, to bring him by gentle 
Degrees to reliſh a State of 
Slavery, his Maſter ſet him 
to look after his Horſes, 
Mules, and Sheep; but he 
had not been long in that 
Station, before he quarrell'd 
with another of his Maſter's 
Negroes, and kill'd him with 
a Knife; upon which he 
fled with his Wife and Child 
to the Woods, where he e- 
rected a Hut, reſolving to 
die rather than ſubmit. Be 
ing ſoon found out, and his 
Hut ſurrounded with arm'a 
white Men and Negroes, hc 
firſt of all butcher'd his Wife 
and Child, and then came 
out of his Hut with the 
bloody reekiog Knife in his 
Hand, offering it to his Ma- 


ter, and ſaying, that as be 


had fairly bought and paic 
for him, he had a juſt Right 


which 
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which are got either by killing thoſe Animals, 


or pick'd up 


in the Woods 


It is a Trade, 


follow'd by all Nations about the Gambia, for 
whoever kills an Elephant has the Liberty of 


felling 


him and his Tecth ; but thoſe traded 


for in that River are generally brought from 
the inland Parts of the Country, and ma- 


ny of them by 


the Merchants. 


As to thoſe 


found in the Woods, whether they belong to 
Eiephants that had been dead many Years, or 
whether thoſe Animals ſhed their Teeth, as ſome 
have conjectur'd, Mr. Moore was not able to 
learn ; but this is certain, that they find Teeth 
without any Skull or Bones fix'd to them, which 


makes the Conjecture not improbable. 


The 


largeſt Tooth our Author ever ſaw weigh'd ahun- 
cred and thirty Pounds; and the larger they are, 
it ſeems, the more valuable by the Pound, for 


to his Life. The Maſter 
told him he muſt ſurrender 
himſelf, and be tried by the 
Civil Magiſtrate ; whereupon 
he ftruck at him with the 
Knife, but was knock'd 
down and ſecured. The 
next Day he was tried, and 
condemn'd to be broke upon 
the Wheel, and afterwards 
burn: alive ; which Sentence 
was ſtrialy put in Execution. 
Wien his Arms, Thighs, 
and Legs were all broken 
to pieces with an Iron Crow, 


he did not ſo much as once 
cry Oh! He then deſired a 
Dram of Rum, which was 
denied him; but a Draught 
of Water was offer'd him, 
which he refuſed to accept. 
They then flung him into a 
large and fierce Fire, where 
he expired with little or no 
Concern.— Now what Pu- 
niſhment did not the Cap- 
tain deſerve, who ſtole the 
unhappy Negro, and there- 
by occaſion d this tragical 
Cataſtrophe ? | 

one 
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one Tooth that weighs a hundred Pounds is 
worth more than three that weigh a hundred 
and forty, Many of the Teeth are broken- 
pointed, which leſſens their Value conſiderably ; 
and fome are white, and others yellow, but this 
makes no Difference in the Price. One Part of 
Guinea is call'd the Tooth or Ivory Coaſt from 
the great Numbers of Teeth found there, or 
brought thither from the inland Parts to be ſold 
to the European Merchants and Factors. 

THe next Branch of. Trade on the Cambia is 
Bees- Wax, which is capable of great Improve- 
ment. The Mundingoes make Bee-hives of 
Straw, of the ſame Shape as ours in England ; 
but they have a board at the Bottom, with a 
Hole in it for the Bees to go in and out, and 
ſo are not placed on Stands, but hung upon the 
Boughs of Trees. When they taxe the Combs 
they ſmother the Bees, and having ſqueezed 
out the Honey, (of which they make a Sort of 
Wine) they boil up the Wax with Water, and 
preſs it through Hair-Cloths into Holes made 
in the Ground for that Purpoſe. They make 
Cakes of it from twenty to a hundred and twen- 
ty Pounds Weight, which the Purchaſers try 
by boring through them, thoſe which are cleareſt 
from Dirt being accounted the beſt. 

THERE is another Branch of Commerce, 
which, if properly purſued, might prove of. 
vaſt Advantage to the African Company, and 
to the Nation in general, namely, the Gum- 
Trade; for there is a great deal of Gum Sene- 
| Mm 3 | gal 
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gal imported in a Year to England, and almoſt 
all of it bought of the French, who find it turn 
to very good Account, as appears from Father 
Lebat's Account of Africa, wherein he obſerves, 
that though the Gum-Trade ſeems a light Mat- 
ter in itſelf, yet it is in effect very conſiderable, 
whether we regard the Price the Negroes ſell 
it at, which is extremely moderate; or the 
Price it yields out of Africa, which is very ad- 
vantageous ; or, laſtly, the Quantity of Euro- 
pean Manufactures it takes off, the Vent of 
which makes Money circulate, and finds Work 
for abundance of Hands, which is the main End 
of Commerce, 

IT had been recommended to Mr. Moore, 
when in the Company's Service at the Factories 
on the River Gambia, to enquire after any new 
Sort of Goods that might be purchaſed, par- 
ticularly Gum, of which he accordingly pro- 
cured about a Ton at different Times, and be- 
gan to hope that this Trade might be enlarged 
and made conſiderable by means of one Job 
Ben Solomon, a Pholey, whoſe Hiſtory is ſo very 
remarkable, that though it may ſeem ſome- 
what foreign to our Purpoſe, we are perſuaded 
it cannot fail of being agreeable to the Reader. 
This Man was a Son of the High-Prieſt of 
Bundo in Foota, a Place about a Week's Tra- 
vel over Land from the Company's Factory at 
Foar on the River Gambia. In the Year 1731, 
as he was travelling acroſs the Country with a 
Servant and about twenty or thirty Head of 

Cattle, 


| 
| 
| 
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Cattle, he was robb'd and ſeized, together with 
his Man, and both were ſold to Captain Pyke, 
Commander of the Ship Arabella, who was then 
trading at Joar. By him he was carried to 
Maryland, and there fold to a Planter, with 
whom he lived about twelve Months, at the 
End of which he had the good Fortune to haye 
a Letter of his own writing in the Arabic Tongue 
convey'd to England. This Letter coming in- 
to the Hands of Mr. Oglethorpe, he ſent it to 
Oxford to be tranſlated; which, when done, 
gave him ſo good an Opinion of the Man, that 
he directly order'd him to be bought from his 
Maſter, he ſoon after fetting out for Georgia, 
Before Mr. Oglethorpe return'd from thence, 
Job came to England, where he was brought 
to the Acquaintance of the learned Sir Hans 
Sloane, who found him a perfect Maſter of the 
Arabic Tongue, by his tranſlating ſeveral Ma- 
nuſcripts and Inſcriptions upon Medals. Sir 
Hans recommended Fob to the Duke of Mon- 
tagu, who being pleaſed with the Sweetneſs of 
Humour, and Mildneſs of Temper, as well as 
Genius and Capacity of the Man, introduced 
him to Court, where he was graciouſly receiv'd 
by the Royal Family, and moſt of the Nobi- 
lity, from whom he receiv'd diſtinguiſhing 
Marks of Favour. He ſent Letters from Eng- 
land to his Father, and after having continued 
here about fourteen Months, he had a itrong 
Deſire to return to his native Country. Upon 
his ſetting out from England he receiv'd a great 
many 
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many noble Preſents from her late Majeſty Queen 
Caroline, the Duke of Cumberland, the Duke of 
Montagu, the Earl of Pembroke, ſeveral Ladies 
of Quality, Mr. Holden, and the Royal Afri- 
can Company, who order'd their Agents to 
treat him with the utmoſt Reſpect. 

Having: embark'd on board the Dolpbin 
Snow, belonging to the Company, 7ob arrived 
at James Fort in Auguſt 1734, and ſome Months 
afterwards proceeded up the River with Mr. 
Moore as high as Joar, the Place where he was 
ſold for a Slave. In the January following a 
Meſſenger, whom Mr. Mecore had ſent into 
Job's Country, return'd with Advice that Job's. 
Father was dead, but that he had lived to re- 
ceive the Letters ſent by Fob from England, 
which brought him the welcome News of his 
Son's being redeem'd from Slavery, and of the 
Regard paid to him in this Country : That 
one of his Wives was married to another Man, 
but that as ſoon as he heard of Fe#'s Arrival 
he thought proper to abſcond: That fince Job's 
Abſence from his Country there had been ſuch 
a dreadful War, that not ſo much as one Cow 
was left in it, though when Job was there it was 
noted for numer us Herds of large Cattle. With 
this Meſſenger came ſeveral ot Job's old Ac- 
quaintance, whom he was very glad to ſce; but, 
nutwithſtanding the Joy which the Sight of his 
Friends gave him, he wept gricvouſly for his 
Father's Death, and the Calamities of his Coun- 
try, He forgave his Wite, and the Man _ 
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had taken her; for, ſaid he to Mr. Moore, ſbe 
could not help thinking I was dead, being gone to 
a Land from whence no Pholey ever yet returned; 
and therefore ſhe is not to be blamed, nor the Man 
neither. | 

Wurst the above-mention*d Mcfſenger was 
gone his Journey, Mr. Moore and Fob: went 
trequently together to ſeveral Places about the 
Country; and as Feb every where ſpoke hand- 
ſomely of the Engliſh, it took away a great 
deal of the Horror of* the Pholzys for the State 
of Slavery amongſt them ; for before this they 
generally imagined, that all who were fold for 
Slaves were either eaten or murder*d, ſince none 
ever return'd, His Account of the Engliſh 
gave them alſo a great Idea of the Power of 
England, and a Veneration for thoſe who traded 
amongſt them. He gave his Country-People 
a great deal of Writing Paper, which is a very 
uſeful Commodity amongſt them, and of which 
the Company had preſented bim with ſeveral 
Reams. He uſed to pray trequentiy, and be- 
haved himſelf with great Mildneſs and Affabi- 
lity to every one, ſo that he was very popular 
and well beloved. 

Ir happen'd one Evening, as Mr. Moore and 
Job were ſitting together under a Tree, that ſix 
or ſeven of the very People came by, who had 
robb'd and made a Slave of him about three 
Years before. Fob, though at other times an 
even-temper'd Man, fell into a moſt terrible 
Paſſion at the Sight of them, and was for kill- 


ing 
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ing them with his broad Sword and Piſtols, 
which he always carried about him; but our 
Author repreſenting to him the ill Conſequences 
of ſuch a raſh Attempt, he laid aſide the 
Thoughts of it, and was perſuaded to ſit down 
and pretend not to know them, but aſk them 
Queſtions about himſelf, to which they return'd 
true Anſwers. At laſt he enquired how the 
King their Maſter did, and found that he was 
dead, having loft his Life by means of a Pi- 
ftol that was among the Goods for which he 
ſold Fob to Captain Pyke. This Piſtol the 
King uſed to wear ſlang about his Neck with a 
String; and as they always carry their Arms 
loaded, one Day the Piſtol accidentally went 
off, and the Balls lodging in his Throat he ex- 
pired in a few Minutes. On hearing this News 
Job was ſo much tranſported, that he fell on 
his Knees, and gave Thanks to Mabomet for 
cauſing this Man to die by the very Goods for 
which he ſold him mto Slavery; and then turn- 
ing to Mr. Moore, You ſee now, ſays he, 
God Almighty was diſpleaſed at this Man's 
* making me a Slave, therefore made him 
die by the very Piſtol for which he ſold me; 
«© Yet I ought to forgive him, becauſe if I had 
not been ſold, I ſhould neither have known 
any thing of the Exgliſp, nor have had any 
of theſe uſeful and valuable Things I have 
brought over, nor have known there was 
„ ſuch a Place as England in the World, nor 
* fuch noble, good, and generous People as 


Queen 
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« Queen Caroline, Prince William, the Duke 
of Montagu, the Eari of Pembroke, Mr. Hol- 
* den, Mr. Oglethorpe, and the Royal African 
«© Company. | 

To bring this Hiſtory to a Concluſion: 
When Mr. Moore left Africa, which was in the 
Year 1735, Jeb parted from him with Tears 
in his Eyes, and at the ſame time gave him 
Letters for the Duke of Montagu, the Com- 
pany, and ſeveral Gentlemen in England, de- 
ſiring Mr. Moore to give his Love and Duty 
to them, and to acquaint them, that as he in- 
tended to learn to write the Eng/iþ Tongue, he 
would, when he was Maſter of it, ſend them 
longer Epiſtles, and a full Account of what 
ſhould happen to him hereafter. He likewiſe 
begg'd of Mr. Moore, that as he had lived 
with him almoſt ever ſince his Return to 4- 
frica, he would let his Grace and the other Gen- 
tlemen know what he had done, and that he was 
going to accompany Mr. Hull to the Gum-Fo- 
reſt, and to ſettle ſuch a good Underſtanding 
between the Company and his Countrymen, 
that the Engliſh Nation ſhould reap the Benefit 
of the Gum-Trade; adding at laſt, that he 
would ſpend his Days in endeavouring to do 
good for the Engliſh, by whom he had been re- 
deemed from Slavery, and from whom he had 
received ſuch innumerable Favours. 

Tuis Story being of a ſingular Nature, and 
relating to the Commerce and Intereſt of our 
Country, we hope it will be thought at leaſt 

an 
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an excuſable Digreſſion from our Subject; to 
which we now return, and proceed to take a 
View of the remaining Parts of Africa. 


_— 


. 


Of the Ur ER and LOWER 
ETHIO PIA. 


THIOPTA in general is a very large Part 
of Africa, almoſt wholly ſituated in the 
Torrid Zone, having Egypt and the De- 
fart of Barca on the North, the Red Sea on the 
North Eaſt, Negroland and Guinea on the Weſt, 
and on all other Sides the Erhiopic Ocean. It 
is divided into two Parts, the Upper and the 
Lower. The Upper is the North and Eaſt Part 
of Ethiopia in general, comprehending Nubia, 
Abyſſmia, the Country of the Giaques or Galles, 
and the Coaſt of Abex, Ajan, and Zanguebar, 
and was anciently call'd Ethiopia Interior. The 
Lower or Exterior is the South and Welt Parts 
of Ethiopia in general, containing the King- 
doms of Monoemugi and Monomotapa, the great 
Regions of Biafara, Loango, Congo, Angela, 
and in ſhort all the Kingdoms and Countries 


from the Equinoctial to the Cape of Good 
Hope. | 
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Tu ancient and celebrated Kingdom or ra- 
ther Empire of Abyſinia is ſometimes call'd 
Ethiopia Proper, and has been likewiſe much 
talk'd of under the Title of the States of Pre- 
fer Jobnꝰ, though, as ſome think, very abſurdly. 
This Empire was formerly much more exten- 
ſive than it is at preſent, though even now it 
is a vaſt Country, the ſeveral Parts whereof are 
govern'd by proper Viceroys, who have dit- 


* This Title ſeems to 
have been given to the Mo- 
narchs of Alyſinia on the 
following Account. There 
was an ancient Race of Chri- 
fticn Princes in Proper Tar- 
tary, who bore the Title of 
Preſter or Preſbyter Jobn, as 
it was corrupted by the Eu- 
ropeans, though chiefly owing 
to an Epithet which one of 
the firſt of thoſe Monarchs 
either took of Preffigian, 
or was complimented with 
by his Subjects, that Word 
properly fignifying apoftolical 
or orthodox, but which in its 
Carriage to Europe had been 
changed into Preſar Fobn, 
on a Suppoſition that he was 
a Prieſt as well as King. 
The Fame of this Monarch 
was become ſo great in the 
Time of Jobs II. King of 
Portugal, that he ſent Peter 
Covillan to make Enquiry 


Vol. III. Ne 42. 


after him in India; but as 
he could hear nothing of 
ſuch a Prince there, and be- 
ing inform'd there was a 
potent Chriſtian Emperor in 
Africa, he made that Coun- 
try in his Way home; where 
ke was ſo kindly receiv'd by 
the then reigning Emperor, 
that he took it for granted 
he had found out 'the Mo- 
narch ſo much ſought after, 
though he could hear of no- 
thing like the Title of Pre- 
Her Jobn. This Point hath 
been fince much controverted 
among the Learned abroad, 
ſome affirming the Ai 
Empire to be the real Prefter 
Jabn's Country, and others 
treating the Notion as ab- 
ſurd and chimerical : How- 
ever, we ſhall not enter in- 
to the Diſpute, as being a 
Matter of more Curioſity 
than Moment, 


Nn 
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ferent Titles. The extreme Heat, to which 
the Country is ſubject, is chiefly felt in the 
Plains and Valleys, whilſt the Ridges of Moun- 
tains, moſt of which are of a prodigious Height, 
enjoy a delightful Coolneſs; inſomuch that Fa- 
ther Tellez aſſures us, there are ſome Parts of 
the Country where the Summers are leſs ſultry 
than in Portugal. This Difference of Heat and 
Cold indeed between the high and low Lands 
is attended with ſuch Thunder and Lightnings 
as are terrible both to Man and Beaſt, and often 
do a great deal of Miſchief. The Rains, when 
they deſcend, do not fall in Drops, as with us, 
but ſometimes pour down with ſuch Vehe- 
mence, that they carry off Trees, Houſes, and 
even Rocks before them, whilſt the Rivers over- 
flow and lay the Country under Water. The 
Winds are ſometimes no leſs dreadful than the 
Rains and Thunder; and the Country is ſub- 
ject to one in particular, which 1s rather a Hur- 
ricane, and in their Language is call'd Sengo, or 
Serpent. This is often ſo violent as to overturn 
Trees, Houſes, and almoſt every thing in its 
Way; but it in ſome meaſure makes amends 
for this Miſchief, by clearing the Air of the 
lower Grounds, which would . otherwiſe ſtag- 
nate and prove infectious, as they find by Ex- 
perience. 

Tux whole Country is interſected, or rather 
-over'd with Mountains, between which are 
ach dreadful Precipices as one cannot behold 
v. thout Horror; but ſome of the * 

ve 
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have large Plains at the Top, cover'd with 
Trees and other Verdure, and afford Springs 
of excellent cool Water; and others are well 
cultivated, though the- Acceſs to them is ex- 
ceeding difficult and hazardous. The Moun- 
tains of Ambara are of a vaſt Height, particu- 
larly that call'd Amba Geſben, which is rocky, 
and every Way inacceſſible but by two narrow 
Paths cut into the Rock; but the Top of it 
oduces all that is neceſſary for Life or De- 
ight. According to Tellez this Mountain is 
ſhaped like a Caſtle; the Top of it is half a 
League wide, and the Bottom about half a 
Day's Journey in Circumference. — Amongſt 
the Mountains of Gojame we are told of a vaſt 
hollow Rock, oppoſite to which ſtands another- 
ſo ſituated, that a Word only whiſper'd on the 
Top is heard at a great Diſtance, and the joint 
Voices of ſeveral Perſons ſpeaking at once ſound 
as loud as the Shout of a numerous Army,— 
The Face of Nulia, as well as Abyſſinia, is very 
much overſpread with Mountains. 
Tux Churches in the Mountains of Abyſini2 
cut out of the ſolid Rock are mention'd by ſome 
Writers as a great Curioſity. It is ſaid they 
are ten in Number, and that an exact Propor- 
tion is obſerved in the Gates, Windows, Pillars. 
Arches, and all other Parts, ſo that the Whole 
appears elegant and regular; and it is affirm'd 
they were all perfected within the Space of four 
and twenty Years. It is to be obſerved how- 
ever, that the Rocks, out of which theſe 
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Churches are fo curiouſly hewn, are of a ſoft 
Nature; and it is not unlikely that ſome of 
them had Part of their Form beforehand, ſince 
there are many Rocks in this Country of dif- 
ferent Figures, ſo exact that they ſeem to have 
been cut with a Chiſſel. We are told that the 
Workmen employ'd in this curious Perfor- 
mance were ſent for from Egypt. 

As to Congo, Angola, Benguela, Monoemugt, 
Monomotapa, the Coaſt of the Cafres, and all 
that Part of Africa from the Equinoctial to the 
Cape of Good Hope, we need only fay in gene- 
ral that the Soil is various, and the Country in- 
bahited by various Sorts of People, with moſt 
cf whom, except thoſe on the Coaſts, we have 
very little Acquaintznce. Amongſt theſe are 
the Hottentots, in many Reſpects a very re- 
markable People, of whom we ſhall therefore 
give ſome Account at the Concluſion of this 
Chapter; but at preſent let us examine into the 
ſubterraneous Productions of theſe Countries. 


Foss IIS. 
WE have obſerv'd that Abyſſinia and Nubia 


abound with Mountains, and many of 
them contain vaſt Treaſures of Gold in their 
Bowels, as appears by the Duſt or Grains of 
that Metal, which are found here and there as 
big as a Pea; but we do not learn that either 
Gold or Silver Mines are wrought in thoſe 
King&oms, the Natives being naturally averic 
| (0 
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to ſuch hard Sort of Work, and perhaps think - 
ing it would be Folly to take Pains to dig up- 
Treaſures which might tempt the Turks to in- 
vade them. Inſtead of Money, therefore, they- 
make uſe of a Kind of foſſil Salt, to purchaſe 
from Strangers ſuch Commodities as their Coun- 
try does not afford. 

Taz Mountains of Congo are likewiſe ſaid 
to abound with Gold, though this is denied by 
ſome Writers. It is allow'd on all Hands, 
however, that there are Mines of excellent 
Copper, particularly in the Provinces of Pembo 
and Sango; and in Bemba there are Mines of 
Silver and other Metals. In the Province of 
Sundo there are Mines of Iron, which are 
wrought, the Uſefulneſs of that Metal in making; 
Arms, Knives, Inſtruments of Agriculture, and 
divers other Kinds of Utenſils, being. well 
known to the Inhabitants. Quarries of good 
Marble, and ſeveral Sorts of precious Stones, 
are alſo found in theſe and many other Parts of. 
Africa. : 

Bur perhaps no Part of Ethiopia yields: 
greater Plenty of Gold than the Empire of 
Monomotapa, from whence the Portugueſe have 
given the Sovereign of that Country the Title. 
of the Gelden Emperor. The Natives dive to 


the Bottom of their Lakes and Rivers, and 


bring up with them the Mud and Sand, from 
which they afterwards ſeparate the precious Me- 
tal. But in the Kingdom of Sofala, which. is 
dependent on and by ſome reckon'd a Part of, 

| N-n 3. the 
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the ſd Empire, the Mines are fo rich, that the 
inhabitants aflert they yield annually above two 
Millions of Metigals, each Metigat amounting 
ro fourteen I jvres French Money; that the 
Ships from Zidem and other Ports of Arabia 
carry off above two Millions a Year in Time 
of Prace; and that the Portugueſe Governor of 
Mo „ ambique, whoſe Office laſts but three Years, 
has three hundred thouſand Crowns Revenue in 
that Time, beſides the Soldiers Pay, and a 
Tribute paid to the King of Portugal, From 
this Plenty of Gold ſome have concluded Sofala 
to be the Land of Ophir, to which Sclomon ſent 
Fl-ets from Exzion- geber, a Port on the Red 
Sea, which return'd once in three Years, bringing 
home Gold and other Commodities to an im- 
menſe Value: But this is mere Conjecture, and 
indeed the moſt learned Authors can go no far- 
ther in a Matter of ſuch Uncertainty *, 


* Ophir has been ſought 
for almoſt in every Part of 
the World, and yer remams 
a Terra incognita; however, 
it does not cem prebable 
that Sefula is the Place, be- 
cauſe it is not diſtant enough 
from Exzion-geber for a Fleet 
to have ſpent three Years in 
the Voyage, h we 
thuuld allow the Ships went 
to different Ports for dif- 
ferent Parts of their Cargo. 
Be this as it will, it was 


chiefly by the Trade to O- 


pbir that Solomon came to 
farpaſs all the Kings of the 
Earth in Riches; for the 
very firſt Voyage they made, 
they brought back four hun- 
dred and fifty Talents of 
Gold, exclufive of Silver and 
all other valuable Commo- 
dities; which alone amounts 
to near two Millions and a 
half of our Money, reckon- 
ing the Talent of Gold e- 
quivalent to five thouſand 
four hundred and twenty- 
hive Pounds Sterling, , 
N 
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In Abyſſmia, beſides a great Number of Salt- 
Pits which ſupply that Country with much 
more than is neceſſary for home Confumption, 
there is on the Confines of Dancala and Tigra, 
two adjacent Kingdoms, a large Plain of four 
Days Journey, one Side whereof is incruſted 
all over with a pure white Salt, and in ſuch 
Quantity that fome hundreds of Camels, Mules, 
and Aﬀes are conſtantly employ'd in carrying 
to different Parts of the neighbouring Coun- 
tries —In Angola there are Mines of Salt, from 
whence they dig it ont in Pieces above a Yard 
long, and as clear as Cryſtal. It is as white as 
our beſt Salt, and has ſuch a peculiar Flavour, 
that a Piece of it put into the Pot gives both 
the Liquor and Meat a pleaſant Seaſoning.— 
In ſome Parts of Ethiopia there are whole Moun- 
tains of Sulphur, befides divers other Foſſils, 
of which we already given a ſufficient Ac- 
count in the Courſe of this Work. 


VEGETABLES 


ONE of the moſt remarkable Productions 
of this Kind is an Herb not unlike our 
Nettle, which grows in Nubia, and produces a 
Seed of ſuch a poiſonous and deſtructive Qua- 
lity, that a tenth Parc of a Grain kills a Man in a 
uarter of an Hour. and a whole Grain in an 
Inftant. This deadly Product is made a con- 
fiderable Branch, not only as their Trade, but 
of the Royal Revenue, it being fold by the ea 
daller 
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tailer for a hundred Ducats an Ounce, beſides 
which the Buyer muſt pay the like Sum to the- 
King, and take a ſolemn Oath not to make 
uſe of it within his Dominions: And for this 
Reaſon it is Death for any private Perſon to fell 
it without the King's Permiſſion. 

Some Writers tell us incredible Stories of 
the Plants of Abyſſinia ; and particularly Tellez 
mentions one call'd Amagmagda, which has the 
Virtue of curing broken and ſhatter'd Bones in 
a very ſhort Time, He likewiſe mentions the 
Aſſazoe, which charms and lays Serpents and 
venomous Creatures to ſleep, and whofe Root 
is a certain Antidote againſt the moſt deadly 
Bite of any poiſonous Animal. The Indian 
Fig-tree grows plentifully in this Country, whoſe 
Fruit is excellent, and is ſuppoſed by Ludolpbus 
to be the Dudam. of Moſes, in our Verſion 
tranſlated Mandrakes, which Rachel is ſaid to 
have exchanged with her Rival Siſter. for a 
Night's Lodging with her Huſband. 

THERE is a ſmall Tree or rather Shrub, . 
growing to the Height of three or four Feet, 
with little narrow Leaves, and bearing a Fruit 
reſembling the Seeds of Coriander, Theſe 
Berries when ripe, and dried in the Sun, ſhrink 
like Eaſt- India Pepper, turn black and hard, 
and differ little from it in Taſte, but is not ſo 
hot, and therefore more agreeable. This Shrub 
grows plentifully in many Parts both of Upper 
and Lower Ethiopia, 
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In Angola grows a Tree call'd by the Na- 
tives Mandibota, the Leaves whereof are of a 
deep Green, ſhaped like thoſe of an Oak, and 
full of Veins and Prickles. The Stem or Body 
ſhoots up ten or twelve Feet high, and then 
ſpreads out into many Branches. When the 
Tree is grown to its full Maturity, they cut it 
down cloſe to the Earth, and afterwards grub 
up the Root, which they grind in a Mill till it 
be as ſmall as Meal; and this being dried over 
a Furnace in Copper-Pans, they make Bread 
of it, which is little inferior in Goodnels to that 
of Wheat or Rye; 

In the ſame Country they have a Tree call'd 
Likonde or Altkonde, which delights in a dry 
Soil, and frequently grows to the Thickneſs of 
eight, ten, or twelve Fathoms in the Body; 
but the Root never goes above a Foot under 
Ground, fo that they are eaſily blown down. 
Its Fruit reſembles that of the Palm-tree, but 
is ſomewhat longer, having a white Kernel 
within it; but the Natives never eat it except 
in Time of Famine or great Scarcity, it being 
reckon'd a dangerous Food, cauſing a Sickneſs 
which ſometimes proves mortal. Of the inner 
Rind they make a Sort of Cloth, and Canoes 
or Boats of the Body of the Tree. | 
 Unpex this Head it ſeems not improper to 
give ſome Account of the fine Garden helong- 
ing to the Dutch Settlement at the Cape of Good 
Hope, where they have introduced almoſt all 
the Fruits and Flowers that are to be found in 

Europe, 
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Europe, Afia, and Africa; and moſt of them 
are improved, and flouriſh more than they did 
in the reſpective Climates and Countries from 
whence they were brought. The Garden 1s wa- 
tered by Springs that fall down from a neigh- 
bouring Mountain; and the Fruit-trees grow 
within Squares of Bay- Hedges, which are ſo 
high and thick, that the Storms coining from 
the Ocean do them little Prejudice. In the hot 
Seaſon theſe Hedges afford a refreſhing Shade 
and there is alſo a fine grove of Cheſnut-trees, 
which the Sun cannot penetrate, Here grow 
together Oranges, Lemons, Citrons, Pome- 
ranates, Peaches, and the various Apples and 


Þ 


ears of Europe, all excellent in their Kind; 


and amongſt the reſt are the crimſon Japan 
Apples, which, intermix'd with the green 


aves, appear exceeding beautiful. There is 
a great Variety of Figs in this Garden; but 
thoſe moſt admired are the Piſang Figs, which 
are blue and large, and grow upon a Plant that 
dies as ſoon as the Fruit comes to Maturity, 
and the next Year a new-Plant ariſes from the 
fame Root. It has no Stem, but the Leaves, 
which are ſix or feven Yards long, twiſt toge- 
ther and ſupport each other. Here are alſo the 
Indian Guavas, a Fruit perfectly round, and of 


the Size of a Crab-Apple. It has a pleaſant. 
Tafte, is covered with a tender green Skin, and 


within is full of Seeds, which alone are a Re- 
medy againſt Fluxes, the reigning Diſeaſe of 
hot Countries, —ln a Word, the Climate, Soil, 


and 
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and Situation of this Garden are very favourable 


for the Growth of the moſt curious Plants, of 
which there is a fine Collection. This is the 
eneral Account of thoſe who have deſcribed 


it; but Mr. Maxwell tells us, that when he was 


there it was much neglected, both in reſpect of 


its Plants and Walks, neither of which are ex- 


traordinary. 

THe Wine of the Cape has of late been much 
admired in Europe, though after the Dutch 
ſettled there it was a great while before the 
raiſed any conliderable Vineyards. At firſt they 
carried thither Vine-ſtocks from the Banks of 
the Rhine, and from Perſia, which grew very 


well, and furniſh'd them with Grapes for eat- 


ing, but they did not pretend to make any 
Quantities of Wine till a German taught them 


to take the Prunings of their Vines, and cut 


them into Pieces about fix Inches long, and ſet 
them in Fields plough'd for that Purpoſe. They 
followed his Directions, the Prunings grew, 
ſending out Shoots at every Knot; and thus 


they were ſoon furniſh'd with as many Stocks 


as they had Occaſion for, which they removed 
from theſe Nurſeries, and planted them in other 
Grounds in Rows, at convenient Diſtances from 
each other, the Land being firſt prepared by the 
Plough. This Method has ſucceeded ſo well, 
that there is now ſcarce a Cottage in all the Cape 
Settlement but has its Vineyard, which produces 
Wine enough for the Family, and tome for 
Sale ; though their Vines ſometimes receive 

Damage 
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Damage from the Mildew or the Locuſts: And 
there is a little black Worm that 1s a greater 
Enemy to them than either of the former; but 
they employ their Slaves to pick off theſe 
Worms every Morning, whereby a great deal 
of Miſchief is prevented. It often happens 
likewiſe, that their Vines receive conſiderable 
Damage from the South-Eaſt Winds, which 
break off the Branches loaded with the heavieſt 
Cluſters; for which Reaſon they do not let 
them run up higher than about three Feet from 
the Ground. Their Vintage begins the latter 
End of February, and continues all the Month 
of March; for though they have ſome Grapes 
ripe in January, they only dry and eat them, 
obſerving that the Wine made of them will not 
keep. They have both red and white Wines, 
but the greater Plenty of white ; which, if 
kept two Years, has much the Flavour of Ca- 
nary. 

BestpEs a Vineyard, almoſt every Houſe 
has its Kitchen-Garden, in which they have all 
the Roots and Herbs that grow in the Gardens 
of Europe, from hence they are ſupplied with 
Seeds from time to time; for it is obſerved 
that in a few Years their Plants degenerate, but 
while they do laſt they are larger and ſweeter 
than thoſe of Europe. The Head of a Cab- 
bage, at its full Growth, will ſometimes weigh 
twenty Pounds, and that of a Colliflower as 
much ; the Seeds whereof are brought from 
Cyprus and Savoy. Their Melons are alſo of an 

exceeding 


| 
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exceeding fine Flavour, and larger than ours in 
Europe; and they have great Plenty of Cucum- 
bers, which are accounted wholſome. All theſe 
Things are raiſed without Glaſſes or Hot-Beds, 
their Summers being very hot, and the Win- 
ters moderate. 

Tur Aloe is a natural Product of the South- 
ern Part of Africa, of which there are various 
Kinds; but we defer a Deſcription of this Plant 
till we come to America. Three or four Sorts 
of Almond-Trees have been brought to the 
Cape by the Dutch, which bear Fruit once in 
three Years; and as they have large Plantations 
of them, they yield them a conſiderable Profit. 
The Pine-Apple, a delicious Fruit already de- 
ſcribed“, grows likewiſe in their Gardens; and 
they have three or four Sorts of Camphire- 
treesÞ, the beſt whereof were tranſplanted from 
Borneo, the other three from Sumatra, China, 
and Japan. They are ſomewhat like a Wal- 
nut-tree, and grow to the ſame Bigneſs; and 
the Leaves, when rubb'd between the Fingers, 
ſmell ſtrong of Camphire. 


See p. 23. of this Vo- phire in p. 181, Sc. of this 
lume. Volume. 
+ See an Account of Cam- 
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ANIMALS. 


JN treating of the Indian Iſlands we mention'd 

an Animal call'd Oran Outang*, as ap- 
proaching nearly to the human Race in its Man- 
ner of Walking, Shape, and Sagacity. This 
we apprehend is the ſame Creature that fome 
Authors deſcribe under the Name of the Pigmy 
or Chimpanzee, and which 1s found in Angola, and 
other Parts of Africa, a Country abounding 
with Apes, Monkeys, and Baboons, whereof 
the Pigmy ſeems to be a very ſingular Species. 
The Oran Outang indeed, or Wild Man, is re- 
preſented as much taller than the Pigmy ; but 
the Account that Travellers give us of the for- 
mer are fo imperfect and uncertain, that we 
juppoſe they are one and the fame Animal un- 
der different Names. 

THAT there is ſome ſuch Creature in Africa 
is ſcarce to be diſputed; for Mr. Moore tells us, 
that as he was walking about a Quarter of a Mile 
from one of the African Company's Factorics, 
he found the Foot of a Beaſt, the Carcaſs hav- 
ing been devour'd (as he imagined) by a Lion. 
It apptar'd to have been newly kill'd, and was 
cover'd with Hair about an Inch long; in Shape 
retembiing the Foot of a Baboon, but as big 
as that of a Man. Mr. Moore carried it home, 
and examining ſome of the Natives about it, 


See p. 201. of this Volume: 


they 
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they told him it was the Foot of what they 
call'd a Wild Man; that there are many of them 
in that Country, but that they are ſeldom found; 
that they are as tall as a Man, have Breaſts like 
a Woman, uſe a Sort of Language, and walk 
upright like human Creatures“. 

Tur Pigmy or Chimpanzee, diſſected many 
Years ago by Dr. Tyſon, was brought from Au- 
gela, and meaſured from the Top of the Head 
to the Heel twenty-ſix Inches. The thickeſt 
Part of its Body was ſixteen Inches round, and 
the Length of the Arm was ſeventeen Inches 
from the Shoulder to the End of the Fingers. 
The Face of this Creature is more like a Man's 
than the Face of an Ape or a Monkey is, and 
its Head is as big again as either of theirs, but 
the Noſe is much alike in both. The Ears, 
for Size, Colour, and Structure, are entirely 
like thoſe of a Man, as well as the Tecth ; 


* Some pretend that the 


Brandy, inſomuch that, if he 
Savage Man is peculiar to 


had an Opportunity, he 


the Iſland of Borneo, where 
the hunting of him is e- 
ſteem'd a princely Diverfion. 
He is ſaid to be fix Feet 
high when at full Growth, 
to have Arms ſomewhat lon- 
er than a Man's, and to 
- very ſtrong and nimble. 
Captain Beeckman ſays he 
bought one of theſe Ani- 
mals, and that he was a 
great Lover of Punch and 


Qn2 


would open the Captain's 
Caſe, drink heartily, and put 
the Bottle in its Place again; 
but if his Maſter was angry 
with him, he would figh and 
whine till he was reconciled. 
He would lay himſelf down 
to ſleep as a Man does; and 
though he was very young 
when he dicd, he was ſtronger 
than any Man in the Ship. 


— 1 
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8993 
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but it has no Eye-brows, though Hair grows 
on the Eyelids. Its Breaſts are ſmall, and not 
protuberant; but the two Nipples, which are 
very apparent, are exactly ſituated as they are 
in Men. It has Hair in the Arm-Pis; and all 
behind, from the Head downwards, the Hair 
is ſo thick as almoſt to prevent the Skin from 
being ſeen; but in all Parts before it is much 
thinner. The Palms of its Hands and the Soles 
of its Feet are of an equal Length, and longer 
in Proportion than thoſe of Men. Its Toes 
are as long as its Fingers, the middlemoſt Toe 
being longer than the reſt ; and the great Toe, 
like the Thumb, is ſet off at a diſtance from 
the others, The Navel appears very fair, in 
the exact Place, and in all Reſpects the ſame 
as it 1s in Man. 

Ix the Year 1738 (if we are rightly inform'd) 
Captain Flower brought over a female Pigmy 
from Angola, which was two Feet four Inches 
high, had a Face like a Man, and was pretty 
fair, except on the Chin, where a few ſtrag- 
gling Hairs appeatr'd. Its Noſe was ſmall and 
flat like that of an Ape, its Mouth about two 
Inches and a half wide, and its Teeth ſhaped 
like human Teeth, but neither very white nor 
found, The Hair on its Head was an Inch or 
more in Length, and its back Parts were pretty 
hairy, but on its Breaſts and Belly the Hair was 
much thinner. Its Feet were entirely bare on 
the Inſide, as were alſo the Hands both on the 
Inſide and Outſide.— This Creature walk'd 

erect, 
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erect, was extremely fond of Perſons it was uſed 
to, and even knew how to behave with good 
Manners at the Tea-Table. It would fetch its 
little Chair, and fit down as naturally as any of 
the Company; and if the Tea were too hot, 
it would pour it into the Saucer to cool; with 
abundance of ſuch ſeemingly rational Actions, 
which were diverting and ſurprizing to the 
Spectators. Its Food was chiefly Potatoes, 
Bread, Milk, Nuts, Apples, and raw Onions, 
which laſt it greedily devoured, ſhewing an A- 
verſion to all Kinds of Fleſh, except now and 
then a Bit of Rabbet or Chicken. It lived in 
England about ſix Months, and being open'd 
after its Death, it was found to have died of a 
confirm'd Jaundice, 
SeVERAL ancient Authors take notice of a. 
fierce Kind of wild Bulls that are found in E- 
thiopia, much larger than our tame ones, and 
which prey upon other Animals. Agatharchiaes, 
who lived near two hundred Years before Criſt, 
is the firſt who mentions and deſcribes this vo- 
racious Bull, and Diodorus Siculus, Pliny, and 
lian ſeem all to have copied his Deſcription, 
« There are very fierce wild Bulls in Ethiopia, 
« ſays Pliny) larger than tame ones, and {wifter 
« than any other Animal, of a deep yellow- 
“ Colour, with blue Eyes, and their Hair in- 
“ verted, with a Mouth that opens to their 
Ears, and moveable- Horns; their Skin is 
“ as hard as a Flint, and wwvulnerable ; and 
„they hunt down ail other wild Beaſts,” Dio- 
90 2 GOTH. 
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dorus adds, that his Eyes ſhine in the Night; 
that after he has kill'd other Beaſts he devours 
them ; and that when he attacks Herds of Cat- 
tle, he is neither terrified by the Herdſmen nor 
the Number of their Dogs. Ludolphus, in his 
Hiſtory of Ethiopia, affirms, that there are 
Bulls in that Country of an uncommon Size, 
twice as large as thoſe in Hungary and Ruſſia 
and the Letters of the Jeſuits frequently men- 
tion the Largeneſs of the Aby//mian Oxen. Fa- 
ther Berner, in his Account of the Great Mo- 
gul's Country, tells us, that among ſeveral Pre- 
jents which two Ethiopian Ambaſſadors pre- 
fented to Aurengzeb, there was a prodigious 
large Horn of a Bull, full of Civet, which he 
meaſured, and found the Baſis or thick End ſix 
Inches in Diameter. 

From theſe and other Authors it appears 
(Cy Sir Hans Sloane in the Phil: ſophical Tranſ- 
e:Tions) that there is in Ethiopia, and probably 
in the midland Parts of Africa where Travel- 
lers ſeldom come, a very large Animal of the 
Ox Kind, at leaſt twice as big as our Bulls or 
Oxen, with Horns proportionably Jarge, but 
otherwiſe differing from them in ſeveral Re- 
ſpects. The Accounts the Ancients give of this 
Creature perhaps are not without ſome tabulous 
Additions ; and therefore it were to be wiſh'd 
the modern Writers who mention it had given 
us a ſatisfactory Deſcription of it, which none 
of them have done; unleſs we ſuppoſe it to be 
the fame with the Cuketorio or Suketyro, which 


Nieuboff 
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Nieuboff deſcribes to be of the Size of a large 
Ox, with a Snout like a Hog, two long rough 
Ears, and a thick buſhy Tail: Its Eyes are 
placed upright in the Head, quite different from 
other Animals; and on the Side of the Head, 
near the Eyes, ſtand two long Horns, or rather 
Teeth, not quite ſo thick as thoſe of the Ele- 
phant. 

A very large Pair of Horns were found 
ſome Years ago in a Cellar or Warchouſe at 
Napping, where they had ſuffer'd much by 
Worms and otherwiſe, their Surfaces being 
eaten in ſeveral Places. They were not round, 
but flattiſh, and almoſt ſtrait for a conſiderable 
Length ; but then turning crooked, they ran 
tapering to a Point. They were not both ex- 
actly of the ſame Dimenſions, but the Length 
of them was about fix Feet and a half mea- 
furing the outer Circumference, and the Dia- 
meter of their Baſis about ſeven Inches. Each 
of them weigh'd near two and twenty Pounds, 
and the Cavity of one of them contain'd five 
Quarts of Water. Theſe Horns Sir Hans 
Sloane ſuppoſes to have belong'd to the large 
Ethiopian Bull or Cow *, of which the Authors 


®* Geſner ſpeaks of a very 
large Horn, which was hung 
by a Chain to a Pillar in the 
Cathedral of Straſburgh, and 
which was probably of the 
ſame Sort with theſe here 
deſcribed. He ſays its outer 
Cucumference meaſut d four 


Roman Yards in Length, 
and he conjectures it to have 
been the Horn of an old 
Urus (a Beaſt like a Bull) 
which was kung up there for 
its prodigious Size, perhaps 
two or three hundred Years 
before his Time. 

above- 
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abovemention'd have given us ſuch imperfect 
Accounts; and he thinks it very likely, that 
when the Engliſb had a great Commerce at Or- 
mus, they were brought thither from ſome 
neighbouring Country, and afterwards carried 
over to England by ſome curious Perſon. 

AFTER all, it 1s poſſible the Horns in que- 
ſtion were no other than thoſe of a large But- 
falo; for the Commander of an Eaſt-India Mer- 
chant-Ship told Sir Hans he had ſeen ſuch on a 
Buffalo's Head in the Indies: And this is the 
more likely, as we are told that the Buffaloes 
of Africa much exceed thoſe of Europe in Big- 
neſs. They are of a browniſh red Colour, and 
their Hides are ſo hard and tough as ſcarce to 
be penetrated by a Muſquet-Ball. It is ſaid 
they will run with great Fury at the Perfon who 
fares at them, whatever Obſtructions may be in 
their Way. 

THe Camelopardal is an Animal found in 
fome Parts of Ethiopia, being fo call'd as par- 
taking both of the Camel and the Panther. Its 
Legs are ſo long that a Man may ſtand upright 
undcr its Belly, and its Neck is long in Pro- 
portion, in order to reach the Ground to graze ;: 
fo that when the Creature walks with its Neck 
erect, the Head appears a great Height above 
its Body. It has a ſlender Tail, two litle 
Horns, a ſmall Mouth, but a very long Tongue; 
and its two fore Legs are longer than the hin- 
der, The Beaſt loves Solitude, keeping con- 
tinually in the Woods; and, if taken young, 

15 
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is exceeding tractable. Its Fleſh is good Meat, 
and 1ts Skin, which is ſpotted like a Panther, 
is very valuable. 

Bur perhaps there is not a more curious A- 
nimal in Ethiopia than what the Natives call 
Zecora or Zebre, but the Europeans have given 
it the Name of an Aſs, though it reſembles 
that Creature in nothing but the Length of its 
Ears, being well ſhaped, lively, and of the Size 
of an ordinary Saddle-Horſe. His Hair is ſoft 
and ſleek, and along the Ridge of his Back 
runs a black Streak from his Mane to his Tail; 
and down each Side, from his Back to his Belly 
fall ſcveral Streaks of various Colours, black, 
white, yellow, forming ſo many Circles round his 
Body; and his Head, Ears, Legs, Mane, and Tail, 
are variegated in the ſame elegant Manner. 
He is thought to exceed a Horſe in Swiftneſs, 
and ſuch of them as are taken alive are ſold at 
an exceſſive Price; but there is no Inſtance of 
their being broke for the Saddle, or any other 
Uſe: It is their Beauty, and the Difficulty of 
taking them, that makes them ſo much eſteem'd. 
M. Tbevenot ſaw one of theſe beautiful Crea- 
turcs at Cairo, which was brought by an Aby/i- 
nian Ambaſſador as a Preſent for the Grand 
Signior. 

Tur Civet-Cat is one of the moſt remarkable 
Animals of Ethiopia, but we need ſay nothing 
of it here, having giving a fufficient Account 


of it already“. The other Quadrupeds tound 


See p. 56. of this Volume. a 
in 
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in this Part of Africa are Lions, Tygers, Leo- 
pards, Panthers, Elks, Porcupines, and many 
more, which are either ſo well known as to re- 
quire no Deſcription, or have been taken notice 
of as we met with them in other Countries. 
The wild Beaſts about the Cape frequently make 
great Havock among the Cattle, of which there 
are large Herds in all the Dutch Settlements, 
beſides thoſe that belong to the Hottentots. 
The Tyger, it is ſaid, kills great Numbers at 
a time, for the fake of ſucking their Blood, not 
much regarding the Fleſh; and there is a Kind 
of wild Dogs that will ſometimes worry a whole 
Flock of Sheep, if they happen to get in a- 
mongſt them. But it is oblerved of the Lion, 
that he contents himſelf with carrying off a 
ſingle Carcaſe, without doing any farther Miſ- 
chief. This however is not agreeable to Mr. 
Maxwel's Account, who tells us, that when a 
Lion in the Night-time gets in among the Cat- 
tle, he commonly kills more than he eats at 
that time, and ſeldom fails to return the follow- 
ing Night to eat up the reſt ; but before he 
comes, they take care to ſet Snares about the 
Prey, with Muſkets diſpofed in ſuch a Manner 
that the Lion muſt neceſſarily draw the Trig- 
gers, and the Muzzles are ſo planted that the 
Balls ſeldom miſs him. If he is not kill'd out- 
right, he wreaks his Fury on the Muſkets, 
gnawing the Stocks, and imprinting the Marks 
ot his Teeth on the very Iron. Sometimes, 
though he is able to retire, he will watch two 

or 
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or three Days to ſee who comes to look after 
the Execution, and will attack the Perſon if he 
has an Opportunity.—At the Cape the Dutch 
give twenty Dollars Reward for killing a Lion, 
and ten for a Tyger. 

Amon the various Species of the feather'd 
Race that are to be met with at the Cape and 
in other Parts of Africa, the Flamingo is one 
of the molt remarkable. It is a beautiful 
Fow], as large as 2 Swan, having a Head ard 
Neck as wiite as Snow, but the upper Part of 
the Wings and moſt of the Body is of a fine 
Flame-Colour, and the lower Furt of che Wings 
is black, It is web footed like a Gooſe, and 
its Legs are red and longer than thoſe of a 
Heron. They get their Food in Ponds and 
Rivers in the Day-time, and at Night retire to 
the Hills. They are frequently kili'd | by Euro- 
peans at the Cape, their Fleſh being eſteem'd 
very good. 

THERE are many Sorts of Fowls about the 
Cape to us entirely unknown, beſides others that 
are common in Europe. They have abundance 
of wild Peacocks, and white Shovelers as big 
as a Hen, with a Neck in two or three Joints; 
alſo three Sorts of Herons, ſome blue, others 
white, and others black. There are likewiſe 
Oſtriches, ſeveral Kinds of Hawks, Pheaſants, 
and Partridges, white Ravens, and white Lap- 
wings. The Sea near the Cape abounds with 
Variety of Fiſh, particularly Crabs, Lobſters, 
and Oyſters of a large Size; and the "oP or 

or- 
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Tortoiſe is allo found on that Coaſt, of which 
we ſhall give a Deſcription when we come to 
America. The Rivers are frequented by Ma- 
xatees or Sea-Cows, which are low, thick, and 
ill-ſhaped, with very ſhort Feet, and yet run 
ſwiftly. They have no Hair but what grows 
about their Noſtrils; and though they have large 
Teeth, they are not miſchievous. They are 
very ſhy, and not eaſily wounded. 
Tuer have great Variety of Serpents about 
the Cape, ſome of them very large, particularly 
an aſh-colour'd Aſp, ſpeckled with red and yel- 
low Spots, having a broad Head and Neck, 
and a fleſhy Protuberance near the Eyes about 
the Bigneſs of a Hazle- Nut. Another is call'd 
the Eye Serpent, from the light Spots on his 
black Skin which appear like Eyes; and there 
is a Sort call'd the Tree-Serpent, from winding 
itſelf round the Branches of Trees, which it ſo 
reſembles in Colour, that Men are frequently 
ſurprized by it, as taking it for Part of the 
Tree. But the moſt troubleſome Kind are the 
Houſe Serpents, ſo call'd becauſe they frequently 
creep into Houſes, and ſometimes into the very 
Beds; but unleſs a Perſon happens to hurt 
them, they do not attempt to bite, and if they 
do their Bite is not mortal. This Serpent is 
an Inch and a half thick, and from an Ell to a 
Yard and a half in Length. 

To theſe we may add a very ſmall Serpent, 
that harbours and lays its Eggs in the Thatch 
of Houſes, It is about the Length of one's 


Finger, 


N 
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Finger, and as thick as a Gooſe-Quill; and 
there is a Water-Snake of the ſame Thickneſs, 
but two or three Inches longer.—Scorpions there 
are in abundance, green and yellow, which 
creep very ſlowly, and turn up their Tails upon 
their Backs. Their Sting occaſions exceſſive 
Pain ; and that of the black Sort, found in the 
Woods, is ſaid to be mortal. 

Bur all that we have ſaid on this Subject is 
not half ſo ſurprizing as what we find atteſted 
in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, namely, that 
in the Kingdom of Congo there are Serpents 
twenty-five Feet long, which will ſwallow a 
whole Sheep at once. They are kill'd as they 
lie ſtretching and baſking themſelves in the 
Sun; and after cutting off their Heads and 
Tails, and taking out their Entrails, the Ne- 
groes cat them, and find them uſually as fat as 
Hogs. The ſame Author reports, that the 
Ants are ſo numerous and large in that Coun- 
try, that being one Day ſick in Bed, he was 
forced to order himſelf to be carried out of 
his Room, for fear of being devour'd by them; 
and that one may ſometimes find in the Morn- 
ing the Skeletons of Cows that have been 
eaten up in one Night by thoſe Inſects. 


Of the HoTTENTOT® 


E come now, according to our Promiſe, 

to give a ſhort Account of the People 
call'd Hettentots, who inhabit the moſt Southern 
Vol. III. Ne 43. P p Parts 
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Parts of Africa, and are repreſented by ſome 
Writers as the moſt ſtupid and irrational of all 
the human Species, Mr. 'Maxwel tells us that 
no Arts are practiſed amongſt them, no 
ploughing nor ſowing, no going to Sea not 
ſo much as in a Boat; that they have no No- 
ion of a God, a Providence, or a future State, 
no Tradition of the Creation or the Flood, no 


Prayers nor Sacrifices, nor in fine the leaſt No- 


tion of any inviſible Being, capable of doing 
them either Good or Harm; ſo that he believes 
their Ignorance can hardly be. parallel'd. The 
only Thing that looks like Religion amongft 
them, ſo far as he could learn, is a Cuſtom they 
have of dancing in the Fields on Moon-ſhiny 
Nights; but all the Reaſon they give for it is, 
that it was a Practice of their Anceſtors. — 
Mr. Kolben, however, ets the Hottentots in a 
different Light. He ſays that in Agriculture, 
chough they practiſe none for themſelves, they 
excel the Europeans reſiding amongſt them, who 
often call. upon them for Advice in the Manage- 
ment of their Lands; and in many other Arts 
and Cuſtoms, of which he gives ſeveral In- 
itances, they diſcover good Marks of Capacity 
and Diſcernment. He acknowledges it is a 
difficult Matter to get out of them what are 
their Notions concerning God and Religion, or 
whether they have any at all; but after a long 
Acquaintance with them, and many Enquiries, 
he found that they believe a ſupreme Being, 
ho does nobody any Hurt, and that he _ 

| ar 


and they pay a Sort of religious Veneration to 


Protection for them and their Cattle. 
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far above the Moon. They look upon the 
Moon as an inferior Deity, and aſſemble con- 
ſtantly to worſhip her at Full and Change, be- 
lieving her to have the Diſpoſal of the Wea- 
ther. They likewiſe worſhip an evil Deity, 
whom they look upon as the Father of all Miſ- 
chief, who ſtirs up Enemies againſt them, fru- 
ſtrates all their good Deſigns, afflicts them and 
their Cattle with Diſeaſes, and ſets on wild 
Beaſts to devour them. There is alſo a Kind 
of Inſect which they adore as a benign Deity; 


their departed Saints and Men of Renown. They 
conſecrate Woods, Mountains, Fields, and Ri- 
vers to their Memory; and when they paſs by 
any of theſe Places, they ſtop to contemplate 
the Virtues of the Deceaſed, and to implore his- 


THERE is one Part of the Hottentots Cha- 
racer in which all Writers agree, namely, that 
they are the filthieſt People in the World. This 
Mr. Kolben aſcribes to that general Lazineſs 
which runs through all the Nations of them,. 
and in which they ſeem to place their whole 
earthly Happineſs. And yet ſome Authors 
have ſaid too much upon this Point, and re- 
preſented them as more uncleanly than they 
really are; for it has been aſſerted, that all the 
Hottentots, without Exception, devour the En- 
trails of Beaſts with their Filth and Excrements, 
and but half broil'd; and that, whether ſound 
or rotten, they look upon them as the greateſt 

Pp 2 Dainties. 
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Dainties. But Mr. Nolben, who took every 
Opportunity to obſerve their Manner of pre- 
paring and eating their Victuals, always found, 
that when they had Entrails to eat, they turn'd 
and ftripp'd * of their Filth, waſh'd them 
in clean Water, and then boil'd them in the 
Blood of the Beaſt, if they had any; if not, 
they gave them a thorough Broiling. They are 
ſo naſty indeed when they do all this, as to 
make an European abhor the Victuals: But it is 
to be obſerv'd that their uſual Food is Roots, 
Herbs, and Fruits, and their Drink Milk and 
Water. They are great Lovers of Tobacco 
and fpirituous Liquors. 

WararT adds to the Naſtineſs of the Hot- 


: tentots is the Cuſtom obſerv'd from their In- 


fancy of beſmearing themſelves all over from 
Head to Foot with Butter or Sheep's- Fat mix'd 
with Soot, in order to make them look black, 
and to render their Limbs pliable and ſupple. 
The meaner Sort of them are generally obliged 
to make uſe of Butter or Fat that is rank, 
which renders them offenſive to the Noſe of an 
European, who may imell them at a conſidera- 
ble Diſtance ; but the better Sort beſmear them- 
ſelves with the freſheſt and choiceſt they can 
procure. Their Hair is likewiſe ſo clotted with 
this Greaſe and other Filth, that it looks like a 

Cap of black Mortar. | 

Born Sexes are uſually clad with the Skin 
of a Sheep, wild Cat, or Tyger, which they 
wear the Year round, turning the woolly or 


hairy 
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hairy Side inwards in Winter, and outwards in 
Summer, from whence the poorer Sort of Peo- 
ple often pick and eat Lice in the Streets. At 
Night they lie upon theſe Mantles, and they 
are tied up and buried in them when they die. 
As they wear them moſtly open, being only 
tied about their Necks with Thongs, they ap- 
* naked down to the Pudenda, which the 
en hang in a Bag, and the Women cover with 

a ſquare Apron made of the Skin of a Sheep 
or ſome wild Beaſt. They tie to their Necks 
a little greaſy Bag, in which they carry a Knife, 
a Pipe and Tobacco, or Dacha, a Kind of 
Plant which they cut and ſmoke in lieu of it; 
and in this Pouch they alſo carry a Bit of Wood, 
burnt at both Ends, as a Charm againſt Witch- 
craft. The Men only wear Caps in cold and 
wet Weather, but the Women wear them all 
the Year round both Night and Day. They are 
made of half-dried Skins, and the Crowns are 
raiſed a little ſpirally, whereas the Men's Caps 
fit round and cloſe to their Heads. The Men 
generally wear three Rings of Ivory on their 
Left Arm, which ſerve not only for Ornaments, 
but as a Guard for the Arm when they are en- 
gaged with an Enemy. The Women wear 
Thongs of Skins round their Legs, the Rings 
lying curiouſly one above another, ſometimes 
to the Number of a hundred; and theſe ſo 
much reſemble the Guts of Sheep cr other A- 
nimals, that they have been frequently miſtaken 
for ſuch by Strangers. Theſe ſerve for Di- 
Pp 3 ſtinction 
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ſtinction of Sex, and for Ornament; and they 
are alſo Proviſions againſt an Hour of Hunger 
and Scarcity, for if they can get no other Food, 
they bruiſe them between two Stones, and eat 
them with great Eagerneſs and Satisfaction. 
They go bare-footed, except when they travel, 
and then they have only a Piece of Skin faſten'd 
about their Feet. 

Tur Hottentots, both Men and Women, are 
very fond of Ornaments, particularly for the 
Head, ſuch as Ear-Rings made of Braſs- Wire, 
Braſs-Buttons, Bits of Looking-Glaſs, Sc. which 
they faſten to their Hair, and admire them as 
much as Diamonds. are admired in Europe. 
Beads of Braſs or Glaſs are Trinkets with which 
they are much delighted, wearing them 1n their 
Necklaces, Bracelets, and Girdles; and the 
more of theſe they put on, the finer they reckon 
themſelves, and the more Regard they expect 
ſrom their Neighbours. It is a Cuſtom among 
the Men to diſtinguiſh themſelves by the Blad- 
ders of the wild Beaſts they have kilPd, which. 
they blow up and faſten to their Hair, eſteem- 
ing them as Trophies of their Valour. The 
Women paint themſelves with a red Stone, 
making a Spot over each Eye, one upon the 
Note, one upon each- Cheek, and one upon the 
Chin, which they. reckon a great Addition to 

their Beauty. 
Tux Huts of the Hottentots are built with 
lender Poles, bent like Arches, and cover'd 
with Mats made of Bulruſhes dried in the 2 
and 
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and wrought ſo cloſe that the Work is not to 


be penetrated by the Rain. Their Form is 


oval, the longeſt Diameter being generally about 


fourteen Feet, and the ſhorteſt about ten. Thoſe 
of the better Sort have two Coverings, the one 
of Mats, the other of Skins, which not on 

keep out the Rain but the exceſſive Heat. They 
have no Light but what comes in at the En- 
trance, which is an Arch about thfee Feet high 


and two broad, on the Top whereof is hung a 


Skin, to be taken up or let down at pleaſure. 
Their Furniture conſiſts of- little more than their 
Mantles, which ſerve them to lie on, ſome 


other Skins of wild Beaſts they have kilPd or 


purchaſed, a Pot to boil their Meat in, one or 
two for Drinking, ſome earthen Veſſels for Milk 


and Butter, their Bows. and Arrows and other 


Arms, and perhaps ſome other trifling Uten- 
ſils. 

A Number of theſe Huts ranged in a Circle, 
with an open Area in the Middle, makes one 
of their Kraals or Villages, each of which has 
2 Court for the Adminiſtration of Juſtice. This 
Court conſiſts of the Captain and the Head of 
each Family, who try. and determune by. a Ma- 
jority of Voices both civil and criminal Cauſes. 
Murder, Adultery,. and Robbery they- puniſh 
with Death; and if the Offender. 1s convicted, 
he is executed on the Spot, the Captain giving 
him the firſt Blow with his Truncheon, and the 
reſt of the Judges following the Example till 
they: have beaten him to Death; which * 


" nw E 1 
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he is wrapp'd up in his Mantle and buried. The 
Family of the Criminal however ſuffers nothing 
either in Privilege or Property, nor are they 
reproached with the Memory of his Crime, but 
treated with the ſame Reſpect and Diſtinction 
as if no ſuch Misfortune had happen'd. 

Each Village has its Phyſician, and fome- 
times two, who are choſen by the Inhabitants, 
and do their Duty without Fee or Reward, the 
Honour of the Employment being thought a 
ſufficient Recompence for the Trouble. The 
Hottentots put great Truſt in the Abilities of 
theſe Doctors, taking their Medicines and ſub- 
mitting to their Operations with the utmoſt 
Readineſs; and indeed their Practice is attended 
with wonderful Succeſs: But they are not every 
Day call'd to it, the Hottentots being a ſtout 
hearty People, rarely troubled with Diſtempers, 
It a Patient dies under their Hands, they always 
aſſert that their Remedies have been render'd 
ineffectual by Witcheraft, and this the People 
always believe. ä 

TERE is another Officer call'd Suri, or 
Maſter, who, like the Phyſician, is elected by 
the People, and performs his Office without 
Revenue or Perquiſite. M. Kolben calls him 
the Prieſt, as having the ordering of the Mar- 
riage and Funeral Ceremonies, and of all that 
relate to their Offerings and Worſhip. He 1s 
the Operator in the Cuſtom that prevails among 
the Hottentots, of depriving the Males of one 
Teſticle, at the Age of twelve Years or there- 

abouts 
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abouts*; which he does with a great deal of 
Skill and Dexterity, and alſo dreſſes and ſews 
up the Wound, after having cramm'd it with 
the fineſt Fat. In theſe Things lies the whole 
Myſtery of his Function. . 
Every Hottentot Nation has a Chief, whoſe 
Office is to command the Army, and preſide 
in their Councils; and without his Conſent they 
neither make Peace nor War. In Council, 
which conſiſts of the Captains of the ſeveral 
Kraals, he fits in the Middle, and the Captains 
round him in a Circle; and ſince the Eſtabliſh- 
ment of the Dutch at the Cape, he is diſtin- 
guiſh'd by a. Braſs Crown, which he wears at 
the Head of the Army,. in Council, and on 
every ſolemn Occaſion. This Qrnament the 
Dutch made a Preſent of to the Chief of every 
Nation in Alliance with them; whereas ancient- 
ly they were only diſtinguiſh'd by the ſuperior 
Beauty of their Apparel, The Chief has no- 
thing allow'd him by the Publick, either for 
the Reward of his Labours or the Support of 
his Dignity ; but his Perſon is always held in 


* Mr. Maxwel ſays, that 
this Operation is perform'd 
immediately. after the Mar- 
riage Ceremony, and that 
| Nieuhsff and others are mi- 
ſtaken, who aſſert that the 
Hettentots cut out one of the 
Teſtes of their male Children 
as ſoon as they are born, 


or at the Age of nine or 
ten: But we cannot help 
thinking, that if there is any 
ſuch Cuſtom amongſt them, 
the Caſtration is made when 
the Males are young, and 
not when they are juſt en- 
ter'd into a State-of Matri- 
mony. 


cat 
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great Veneration. Under him, in Time ot 
War, the Captains command the Troops fur- 
mfh'd by their reſpective Krazls; and they are 
diſtinguiſh'd by a Cane with a Braſs Head, 
which is alſo preſented them by the Dutch. 

Ax unnatural Cuſtom prevails among the 
Hottentots, that when a Woman bears Twins, 


if they are both Girls, ſhe expoſes one, and 
nurſes the other; and if ſhe have a Boy and 


Girl, the Boy is brought up, and the Girl ex- 


poſed; but if thy have two Sons at a Birth, 


they preſerve both, and make great Feaſting 
and Merriment on that Occaſion. The Child 
to be expoſed is either ſhut up in ſome Cave, 
left in ſome Thicket, or tied to a Tree, where 
it is either ftarv*d to Death, or devour'd by wild 


Beaſts: And the Pretence for this barbarous 


Cuſtom is either Poverty, or that the Woman 
has not Milk enough for both the Children. 
To conclude this Account of the Hottentots, 
we ſhall only add another of their Cuſtoms 
equally cruel with the former, viz. that of ex- 
poling their aged Parents, When a Father of 
a. Family is become quite ſuperannuated and 
uſcleſs, he is obliged, it ſeems, to reſign his 
Stock of Cattle, and whatever elſe he has in 
the World, to his eldeft Son, or to his next 


male Heir: Which done, the Heir erects a 
Tent or Hut in ſome unfrequented Place, a 
good Diſtance from the Kyael he belongs to; 
and having aſſembled the Men of the aal, 
he acquaints them with the weak Condition of 


the 


_ us # *, — 


$ 
7 
# 


the old Man, deſiring their Conſent to expoſe 


Reaſon they aſſign for this ſhocking Cuſtom is, 
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him in the diſtant Hut built for that Purpoſe, 
which they ſeldom or never refuſe. A Day 
being accordingly appointed to convey the poor 
Creature to his laſt Abode, the Heir kills an 
Ox and two or three Sheep, and invites the 
whole Kraal to feaſt and be merry with him; 
and when the Entertainment is over, the old 
Man is laid upon an Ox, and carried to the Hut 
accompanied by moſt of his Neighbours, where 
they ſhut him up, and leave him to periſh, 
In the ſame Manner they deal with a ſuper- 
annuated Mother or female Relation; and the 


that it would be more barbarous to ſuffer an 
old Creature to languiſh out a miſerable Life, 
and be many Years a dying, than to bring their 
Miſery to a ſpeedy Concluſion; and that it is 
out of extreme Tenderneſs they put an End to 


the Lives of the poor Wretches in the Man- 
ner above related. 


CHAP. V. 
Of the AFRICAN ISLANDS. 


HE principal Iſlands of Africa are Mada- 
gaſcar, the Iſland of Bourbon, that of 
Prince Maurice, the Iſlands of Comorro, 
and Zocotera, all which lie to the Eaſtward of 


the 
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the Continent, in the 7udian Ocean. On the 
South-Weſt lie the Iſland of St. Helena, A 
cenſion, St. Matthew, Annobon, St. Thomas, and 
Princes Iſland; and on the North-Weſt lie the 
Cape Verd Iſlands, the Canaries, the Madeiras, 
and the Azores; though theſe laſt ſeem more 
properly to belong to Europe, and ſome Geo- f 
graphers place them among the Iſlands of 4- b 
merica.— Madagaſcar is one of the largeſt Iſlands p 
hitherto known in the World, being about eight 
hundred Miles in Length, and in ſome Parts 
above two hundred in Breadth. At a Diſtance 
from the Sea the Country is full of high and 
ſteep Mountains, but it abounds nevertheleſs 
with ſpacious Plains, extraordinary good Pa- 
ſtures, Rivers, and Lakes, Springs of excellent 
Water, and Woods that wear a perpetual Ver- 
dure. — The Ifle of Bourbon belongs to the 
French, where they have three pretty confider- 
able Towns, with a Governor and ſeveral Ma- 
giſtrates. It is a fine fruitful INand, and is the 
Place where the French Eaſft- India Ships uſually 
put in for Refreſhments. —The Mauritius, or 
Prince Maurice's Iſland, is poſſeſs'd by: the 
Dutch, who found it uninhabited, but have now 
a Fort and Garriſon there, and have ſtock'd the 
Country with Cattle and Poultry. Here the 
Hollanders touch in their Paſſage from the Cape 
to Batavia.—T he other Iſlands on the Eaſt of 
Africa are not very remarkable; nor are thoſe 
on the South-Weſt, except St. Helena, which 
belongs to our Eaſt- India Company, and is well 
fortified | 


Health to enjoy them, the Air being uſually 
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fortified at the Landing-places, it being of great 
Benefit to their Ships, which uſually call there 
for Refreſhment, both in their Paſſage to India, 
and their Return to Europe. This Iſland on 
every Side appears to be a hard barren Rock, 
but on the Top it is cover'd with a fine Earth 
twelve or eighteen Inches deep, which produces 
Plenty of Graſs, Herbs, Roots, Sc. and is ve- 
ry proper for Wheat and other Grain, but their 
Corn is moſtly devoured by Rats and other 
Vermin before it comes to Maturity. The 

Country, beyond the Aſcent of the Rock, is 
prettily diverſified with rifing Hills and Val- 
leys, adorn'd with Plantations of Fruit-trees 
and Kitchen- gardens, amongſt which the Hou- 
ſes of the Inhabitants are interſpers'd. Their 
Vineyards of late Years have been conſiderably 
improv'd, ſome French Refugees having ſettled 
in the Iſland, who are ſkill'd in that Branch of 
Huſbandry. They have Plenty of black Cattle, 
Hogs, Goats, Turkeys, and all Sorts of Poul- 
try; and they are not only bleſs'd with the Ne- 
ceſſaries of Life, but with a continued State ot 


ſerene and clear, the Iſland frequently refreſh'd 
with cooling Showers, and the Sea-breezes, and 
themſelves almoſt conſtantly employ'd in the 
wholeſome Exerciſes of Agriculture and Gar- 
dening.—The other Iſlands on the Weſtern Side 
of Africa are not very conſiderable, till we come 
to thoſe of Cape Verd, which belong to the Por- 
tugueſe. The principal of them is St. Jago, 

Vol. III. N' 43. 29 where 
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where our Eaſt- India Ships outward-bound are 
often ſupplied with Water and freſh Proviſions, 
the Illand abounding with Hogs, Goats, and 
Poultry. From ſome of theſe Iſlands, particu- 
larly Mayo, the Engliſh export great Quantities 
of Salt to America. The Canary Iflands, which 
are ſubject to the Crawn of Spain, are chiefly 
famous for their excellent Wines ; and the ſame 
may be ſaid of the Madeiras, which belong to 
the Portugueſe. — Several of the Azores, which 
likewiſe belong to Portugal, are very fertile, 
pleaſant, and healthy, and have an excellent 
Breed of Cattle; but they are much ſubject to 
Earthquakes and fiery Eruptions “. 

Trxvs much may ſuffice for a general Ac- 
count of the African Iſlands ; but they afford us 
ſome natural Curioſities, which require a more 


particular Deſcription ; and firſt 


The PIK E of TENERIFFE. 


TENERIFFE is one of the Canary Iſlands, 

famous for its lofty Mountain calPd the Pike 
or Peak, which riſes like a Sugar-loaf in the 
Middle of the Ifland, and may be ſeen at Sea 
in clear Weather at a hundred and twenty 
Miles Diſtance, Some Authors make the 
Height of this Mountain fifteen Miles, and 


* See the Note in Vol. II. raneous Fires near Tercera, 
p. 181, giving an Account the chief of the Azores. 
of an Iſland rais'd by ſubter- 


others 
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others three or four times that Number, com- 
puting undoubtedly the winding Aſcent; but 
Varenius ſays it is four Miles five Furlongs per- 
8 and Raimondus reckons it three 

iles only. Which of theſe Accounts is neareſt 
the Truth we cannot determine, but perhaps it 
is that of Varenivs, We may ſafely venture to 
lay that the Pike is one of the higheſt Moun- 
tains in the World ; but the beſt Account of it 
is that given by ſeveral Exgliſb Merchants and 
others who had the Curioſity to climb to the 
Top of it, which we find in the Hiſtory of the 
Royal Society of London, publiſh'd by Dr. Sprat, 
late Biſhop of Rocheſter ; whereof the following 
is an Extract. 

THey ſet out from Oratavia, a Sea- port on 
the Weſt Side of the Iſland, and paſs'd over 
ſeveral bare Mountains and ſandy 3 till 
they came to the Foot of the Pite, where lies a 
vaſt Number or huge Stones, that ſeem to 
have fallen down from above. After they had 
aſcended about a Mile on Horſeback, they were 
oblig'd to alight and climb the Hill on Foot 
and having traverſed a ſteep black Rock about 
a Mile higher, they found the Top of it as flat 
as a Pavement. Here the Air was very eold 
after Sunſet, and they were forc'd to keep great 
Fires all Night. The next Morning they pro- 
ceeded to that Part of the Mountain call'd the 
Sugar-Loaf, which being ſteep, and the Soil a 
deep white Sand, it was very difficult travelling, 
though they were provided with Shoes that had 


Qq 2 Soles 
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Soles a Finger broader than the Upper-leather, 
to facilitate the Paſſage. When they came near 
the Top of the Pike they found a ſtrong Wind, 
and a continual Breathing of a hot ſulphureous 
Vapour iſſued from the Hill, which ſcorch'd 
their Faces, and made them ſore. On theTo 
there was a large Baſon or Pit, ſhap'd like an 
inverted Cone, which was of conſiderable Depth, 
and about a Muſket-ſhot over. The Infide of 
this Cavity, or Caldron, (as it is call'd) is co- 
ver'd with ſmall looſe Stones mix'd with Sand 
and Sulphur, from whence iſſued a hot ſuffo- 
cating Steam; and the Footing being ſo bad, 
they did not deſcend into the Pit above four or 
Gve Yards, though ſome have ventur'd to the 
Bottom. The Brim of this Pit, on which they 
ſtood, was not above a Yard broad ; and from 
hence they could clearly ſee the Grand Canary, 
Palma, Gomera, and even Ferro, which is twen- 
ty Leagues diſtant, As ſoon as the Sun ap- 
pears, the Shadow of the Pike ſeems to cover 
not only this and the Great Canary Iſland, but 
even the Sea to the very Horizon, where it 
looks as if, being limited, it turn'd up into the 
Air. | 
Tar ſame Gentlemen relate, that there was 
a great deal of Snow and Ice about two Thirds 
of the Way up, but at the Top there was none 
at all; which doubtleſs is owing to the hot Steam 
proceeding from the Caldron and the upper 
Parts of the Mountain. They mention a re- 
markable Cave, ten Yards deep and fifteen 
broad, 
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broad, in Shape like an Oven or Cupola, with 
a Hole at Top, near eight Yards over, through 
which their Servants let them down by a Ro 
till they came to a Bank of Snow. At th 
Bottom of the Cave there is a round Well of 
Water, exactly underneath the Opening above, 
the Surface whereof is about a Yard lower than 
the Snow, and its Depth about ſix Fathoms. 
This 1s not ſuppoſed to be a Spring, but only 
Snow blown in and diſſolv'd, or Water that 
drops from the Rocks, and is there collected. 
About the Sides and Roof of this Grotto there 
were Icicles hanging down to the Snow. They 
met with no Trees or Shrubs in their Paſſa ge 
but Pines, and among the white Sands a buſhy 
Plant like Broom. 

A Plryſician, who lived upon the Ifland of Te- 
neriffe twenty Years, gives it as his Opinion, 
that the whole Iland being impregnated with 
Brimſtone did formerly take F ire, by the Vio- 
lence of which great Part of it was blown up, 
there appearing about the Iiland ſeveral Moun- 
tains of huge calcin'd Stones, that muſt have 
had their Origin from ſuch ſubterraneous Com- 
motions. He farther ſuppoſes, that the greatuſt 
Quantity of Sulphur lying about the Centre of 
the Iſland, the Shock was there the moſt vio- 
lent, and occaſion'd the riſing of the Pike to its 
_ preſent prodigious Height; and this appears 
trom the vaſt Number of calcin'd Rocks that lie 
at the Bottom of it for three or four Miles round. 
From the Pike to the South-Weſt, almoſt as far 
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as the Shore, are ſtill to be ſeen the Tracks of 
the Rivers of Brimſtone and melted Ore which 
ran that Way, and have ſo ruin'd the Soil where 
they flow'd, that Broom is now its only Produc- 
tion. The Doctor adds, that in the South-Weſt 
Part of the Iſland there are high Mountains of a 
blueiſh Earth, and Stones with a Ruſt on them 
like that of Copper and Vitriol, and that there 
are ſeveral Springs of vitriolic Water. 

In the Year 1704 there happen'd a moſt 
dreadful Earthquake in the Iſland of Tenerife, 
which began the 24th of December, and in- 
creaſed till the 3 1ſt, when the Earth open'd, and 
two Volcano's were form'd, which caſt up fo 
many burning Stones as made two conſiderable 
Mountains ; and the combuftible Matter thrown 
up by theſe new Volcano's kindled above fifty 
Fires in the neighbouring Places. On the 5th 
of January the Air was darken'd with Aſhes 
and Smoke, the Terror mcreaſed, and towards 
the Evening the Country was all in a Flame 
for above a League in Extent. This was the 
Effect of another Volcano, which had broke 
out towards Oratavia, with at leaſt thirty Mouths 
within the Circumference of a Quarter of a 
League. In a Word, whole Towns were ſwal- 
low'd up or overturn'd, many thouſands of 
People loſt their Lives, and the Torrents of 
Sulphur and metallic Matter thrown out by 
theſeVolcano's converted a great Part of a fruit- 
ful Country into a barren Deſart. 


Foss1L$, 
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UNDER this Head we ſhall venture to 

to place that fragrant Drug call Amber- 
griſe, though it be a Subſtance whoſe Nature 
and Origin has been as differently gueſs'd at, as 
any thing in Natural Hiſtory. A Multitude of 
Authors have had their favourite Syſtems about 
it, and every one has had a Number of Fol- 
lowers. Some have ſuppoſed it to be the Ex- 
crement of a Bird, others of a Whale, and others 
take it to proceed from Honey which is made 
by the Bees in the Rocks by the Sea-Side, where 
being attenuated and digeſted by the Heat of 
the Sun, it becomes ſuch a Subſtance as we find 
it. But theſe Errors are eaſily detected by plain 
chymical Experiments; for all Dung of Ani- 
mals, and Honey too, admits of a Solution in 
aqueous Menſtruums, but obſtinately reſiſt the 
moſt highly rectified Spirit of Wine. Some, 
on the other hand, refer Ambergriſe to the Ve- 
getable Kingdom, taking it for a peculiar Kind 
of Reſin or Gum that exſudes from Trees to 
us unknown, and falls into the Sea, where, ac- 
quiring a more perfect Digeſtion by the Heat 
of the Sun, and by the Sea- Salt, it is con- 
geal'd into a reſinous Body. Others aſſert that 
it iſſues from the Roots of a Tree that always 
ſhoot towards the Sea, and diſcharge their 
Juices into it : But, beſides many other Reaſons, 


what directly overthrows theſe Opinions is, on 
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all reſinous vegetable Subſtances will admit of 
an eaſy Solution and Extraction in highly recti- 
fied Spirit of Wine; whereas the contrary is 
true of Ambergriſe, which is very difficult to 
be diſſolved in ſuch a Spirit. Others will have 
it to be a Sea-Muſhroom, torn up from the 
Bottom by the Violence of Tempeſts; and 
others ſuppoſe it to be a ſpungy Kind of Earth, 
which is waſh'd off from the Rocks by the Sea, 
where it floats, being lighter than Water. 

In the Philoſophical Tranſactions we have Ac- 
counts of Ambergriſe tranſmitted from America 
to the Royal Society by Dr. Beyſſton and Mr. 
Dudley; according to whom it is a true animal 
Concrete, form'd in Balls in the Body of the 
male Sperma ceti Whale, and lodged in a large 
Bag at the Root of the Penis: But Dr. Neuman, 
Chymiſt to the King of Pruſſia, is poſitive that 
this Bag is no other than the urinary Bladder 
of the Whale, and that the pretended Amber- 
griſe found therein is only the Stone in the 

Bladder. Ambergriſe indeed may be found in 
Whales, but then they muſt have ſwallow'd it; 
for Dr. Neuman abſolutely denies its being an 
animal Suſtance, as not yielding, in the Ana- 
lyſis, any one animal Principle. This learned 
Pruſſian, after an ample Recital and Confuta- 
tion of all the Opinions of others concerning 
Ambergriſe, gives us his own, which is, that 
it is a Bitumen iſſuing out of the Earth, at firſt 
of a liquid or at leaſt a viſcid Conſiſtence, but 
afterwards condenſed and barden'd ; and 2 the 

me 
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ſame Sentiment is the judicious Mr. Hill, who 
accordingly deſcribes it in his Hiſtory of Fo, 
fils. 

Tuar Ambergriſe was once ſoft and fluid, 
is evinced (ſays Mr. Hill) by the ſame Proof 
that we have of the common Ambers having 
been ſo; which is, that it frequently contains 
extraneous Bodies immerſed in its moſt ſolid 
Maſſes, which could not have been admitted 
there but when it was in a ſoft or fluid State. 
Smal Shells, little Pebbles, and Grains of Sand 
are often found in it, and in general ſuch Bodies 
as it may be naturally ſuppoſed to pick up at 
the Bottom of the Sea; though there are ſome 
which one would wonder how it ſhould get, 
ſuch as Pieces of Honey-comb, and the like. 
Great Quantities of it are found thrown up by 
the Sez on the Coaſt of Madagaſcar, and ſome 
other African Iſlands, as well as on the Con- 
tinent. The Seas about ſeveral of the Indian 
Iſlands abound with it; and it is ſaid to be met 
with ſometimes on the Northern Coaſts of 
Great-Britain and Ireland. 

Tuns valuable Bitumen is of a looſe Texture, 
remarkably light, of a rugged unequal Surface, 
ſoft and fatty like Suet or Tallow to theTouch, 
of a high-perfumed Smell, and extremely va- 
rious in Shape and Size. It is found in Maſſes 
from an Ounce in Weight to thirty or 2 
Pounds, and even much larger , but ſuc 

* We have various In- Pieces of Ambergriſe, but 
ſtances in Authors of huge we need only _— one 

leces 
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Pieces are very rare, its moſt uſual Standard be- 


mg from four to ten Ounces. 


Its natural Co- 


tour, when moſt pure and perfect, is a pale 
grey ; but the whitiſh Particles are ſometimes 
apt to waſh off, and leave the black ones alone, 
which are of a firmer Structure and leſs ſcented. 
This has occaſioned Ambergriſe to be diſtin- 


guiſh'd into two Kinds, aſh-colour'd and black, 
of which the latter is much leſs valuable. 


It is 


of great Uſe amongſt Perfumers, and is recom- 
mended by Phyſicians as proper to raiſe the 


drooping 
tions, In 


—_ and to accelerate their Mo- 
e Eaſtern Nations it is in high Re- 


» and continually given as a Cordial, a 
trengthener, and a Prolonger of Lite, 
Here we might enumerate many other Foſ- 


fils belonging to the 44/77can Illands, but in ge- 
neral they are ſuch as are found upon tie Cdnti- 


nent, or_have been ſufficiently ſpoken of alrea- 
dy ; and the ſame may be ſaid of their Animals, 
but two or three of their vegetable Productions 


deſerve our Notice. 


that is recent and unqueſtion- 
able, viz. that large Lump 
which the Dutch Eaſt India 
Company bought in 1693 of 
the King of Tidore for eleven 
thouſand Dollars. It weigh'd 
a hundred and eighty-two 
Pounds, was two Feet two 
Inches long, and five Feet 


eight Inches round in the 
thickeſt Part. The Duke of 
Tuſcany offered fifty thouſand 
Crowns for this Curioſity, 
which Nicolaus Chevalier has 
fully deſcrib'd in a ſmall 
Treatiſe publiſh'd at Am/ter- 
dam in the Year 1700. 


VEGE- 
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VEGETABLES. 


BONY, though not peculiar to Mada- 

gaſcar, grows plentifully in that Iſland, 
which is a fine Wood uſed in Moſaic and inlaid 
Works, Toys, Sc. being very hard and heavy, 
and ſuſceptible of a beautiful Poliſh. There 
are divers Kinds of Ebony, black, red, and 
green, all of them the Product of Madagaſcar ; 
though Maurice Iſland, the Ifle of Bourbon, and 
ſome of the American Iſlands, furniſh Part of the 
Ebonies us'd in Europe. Authors and Travel- 
lers give a very different Account of the Tree 
that yields the black Ebony, but the moſt au- 
thentic is that of M. Flacourt, who reſided ma- 
my Years in Madagaſcar as Governor of the 
Illand. He aſſures us it grows very high and 
thick, has a black Bark, and its Leaves are of 
a deep green Colour, reſembling thoſe of our 
Myrtle. Tavernier ſays, the Iſlanders bury their 
Trees when cut down, to make them the 
blacker. Ebony is much leſs us'd amongſt us 
than anciently, ſince the Diſcovery of ſo many 
Ways of giving other hard Woods a black Co- 
lour. 

THERE is a large Tree growing in Mada- 
gaſcar in great Abundance, from whoſe Trunk 
diſtils a reſinous Gum call'd Tacamabaca, of 
which there are two Sorts, the one oozing from 
the Tree ſpontaneouſly, the other by making In- 
ciſions. It is not unlike our Poplar-tree, only 


bigger 
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bigger and taller; its Leaves are ſmall and 
green, its Fruit red, about the Size of a Wal- 
nut, exceedingly reſinous, and containing a 
Stone like our Peaches. The Gum is found 
good to digeſt and reſolve Tumours ; and be- 
ing applied in Form of a Plaiſter to the Tem- 
les and the Nape of the N ck, it aſſuages 

ins of the Head, reprefſes Dehnen of 
Rheum, and abates Inflammations ol the Eyes. 
It is alſo good againſt the Tooth-ach, and in 
arthritic Pains it is uſed cxternally with Succeſs. 

In the Cape Lerd Hands there grows a re- 
markable Fruit, calPd by the £21: the Cuſtard- 
Apple, which is as big as a Pomegranate, and 
much of the ſame Colour. Its outfide Shell or 
Rind, is beſet round with ſmall regular Knobs or 
Rilings, and the Inſide is full of a white ſoft 
Pulp, ſweet and very pleaſant, much reſem- 
bling a Cuſtard both in Colour and Taſte ; and 
in the Middle there are a few ſmall black Stones 
or Kernels. The Tree that bears this Fruit has 
long lender Branches. at the Extremity where- 
of the Apples grow; but a large Tree ſeldom 
produces above twenty or thirty. 

Havins thus finiſh'd our Survey of Africa 
and its Iſlands, we muſt now croſs the Ocean, 
and take a View of the American Continent. 


The End of the TairD Vol un. 


